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Indian, Soviet and Western Scholars 
have been studying various aspects of 
Indo-Soviet relations for over last three 
decades. This book makes an attempt 
to analyse India’s relations with the 
world’s oldest and the biggest socialist 
country with a fresh perspective. A 
study for reassessment of these rela- 
tions becomes imperative when the fif- 
teenth anniversary of Indo-Soviet Trea- 

‘ty of Peace, Friendship апа 
Cooperation is being celebrated in both 
the countries in August this year, and as 
certain basic changes have begun to sur- 
face — both in the internal and external 
policies of the Soviet Union — as a re- 
sult of which both the countries, India 
and the Soviet Union, are striving to 
evolve new parameters for 
democratisation of international 
relations. — ' 

The merit of this book lies in its ob- 
jective analysis of the evolution of 
Indo-Soviet relations in politics. econo- 
my. cultural relations, and above all. on 
international problems facing humani- 
ty with a multi-disciplinary approach 
with a view to examining these rela- 
tions in terms of India's national inter- 
est. Divided into two sections, in the 
first section, eminent scholars and in- 
tellectuals like P N Haksar. T N Kaul, 
Rasheeduddin Khan, V Р Dutt, Girish 
Mishra and Cecil Victor, in their well- 
Studied papers and articles provide a 
fresh look into the perspective of Indo- 
Soviet Friendship and Cooperation, 
while in the second, Editor V D Chopra 
deals With the entire gamut of Indo- 
Soviet relations as an emerging new cul- 
lure in the international political cli- 
mate, which gives the study a new 
direction. * 
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Shrimati Aruna Asaf Ali stands among the first to 
fight for India’s freedom and strengthening Indo- 
Soviet relations. She was awarded the Lenin 
Peace Prize for her outstanding work in promot- 
ing peace and friendship among all peoples of the 
world. This volume is a tribute to her great work, 
and an offering to her on her 77th birthday. May 
she live for many many years to come to inspire 
both the younger and older generations of Indians 
to work for the same cause to which she has de- 
voted all her life. 
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Preface 


Indian, Soviet and some Western scholars, academics and 
economists have made in-depth studies of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions during the last three decades or so. In this book, however, 
an attempt has been made to analyse India’s relations with the 
oldest and the biggest socialist country of the world ina histori- 
cal perspective. The need for such a study was felt by the Indi- 
an Centre for Regional Affairs for more than one reason. The 
fifteenth anniversary of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation, being celebrated in both the countries in Au- 
gust 1986, in itself is a historical event not only for the peoples 
of these two countries but for the entire peace-loving 
humanity—the Treaty signifies how friendly relations be- 
tween two independent and sovereign countries, with differ- 
ent social systems, can be evolved and developed brick by 
brick. It was, therefore, felt necessary to reassess these rela- 
tions on the basis of experience of the working of this Treaty. 
Apart from this aspect, in the last two decades of the present 
century, certain basic changes have begun to surface—both in 
the internal and external policies of the Soviet Union. Both the 
countries are striving to evolve new parameters for the 
democratisation of international relations. These trends were 
concretised at the 27th Congress of the CPSU which concluded 
in March 1986. In formulating its policy towards former coloni- 
al and semi-colonial countries, the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union proceeds from the belief that embarking of the en- 
slaved peoples on the road to independence and the emergence 
of dozens of new states and their increasing role in world poli- 
tics and in world economy are one of the distinctive features of 
the present epoch. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on a number of 
occasions has highly appreciated the peaceful policy of the So- 
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viet Union which according to him, “comes out in favour of 
preserving peace and preventing a new war", and that too at a 
time when the “Star Wars programme enhances the danger of 
a nuclear war” and poses a threat to all states, including India. 
This shows that the basic objective of the two countries to firm- 
ly stick to the principle of peaceful coexistence has become 
more relevant. In such a situation, the book reassess Indo- 
Soviet relations and their long-term significance on the basis of 
concrete realities. It is in this that the significance of this study 
lies. 

Another merit of this study is that it analyses the evolution 
of Indo-Soviet relations in politics, economy, cultural relations 
and, above all, on international problems facing humanity 
with a multi-disciplinary approach with a view to examining 
these relations in terms of India’s national interests. The book 
has been conceived and compiled with this objective. 

I wish to acknowledge my sense of deep gratitude to Mr PN 
Haksar for discussing the minutest details with me at every 
stage so as to make it as objective as possible. I am also thankful 
to Mr T N Kaul, Prof Rasheeduddin Khan, Prof V P Dutt, 
DrGirish Mishra and Mr Cecil Victor for their valuable articles. 

In the preparation of this book, I cannot forget the help ren- 
dered to me by my wife, Krishan, who was always willing to 
lend a hand in sorting out the diverse material. Iam also thank- 
ful to Mr Gyanendra Narain for revising the draft of the manu- 
script. Тат deeply indebted to Mr Subir Ghosh, Controller, Pa- 
triot Publishers, Mr S Sanyal and other senior members of the 
United India Press, who have succeeded in publishing this 
book in record time. 

Notwithstanding some printing errors, I am sure this book 
will be of value not alone to those who want to understand the 
new direction of Indo-Soviet relations but also to academics, 
scholars, diplomats and, above all, to those who want to build 
economic relations with the Soviet Union. In this sense, this 
comprehensive study should serve the requirements of all sec- 
tions of the reading population of our country. 


New Delhi 
July 10, 1986 V.D. CHOPRA 


I 
New Perspectives of 
Indo-Soviet Relations 


1. India’s Sovereignty and 
Indo-Soviet Relations 


P N HAKSAR 


Indo-Soviet relations can be examined from various angles. In 
this exercise, there is room for differing perceptions depending 
upon the framework within which one sees the whole arena of 
international relations. This being the position, I should like to 
declare in advance my own standpoint in judging the impor- 
tance of relations between India and the Soviet Union. In fact, 
I judge the relations between my country and any other coun- 
try in the world by applying a simple test, namely, whether our 
relations help to protect and promote India’s independence, 
sovereignty, security and capacity to build, in an environment 
of peace, a self-reliant economy reinforcing our sovereignty, 
independence and security. I, therefore, view Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions from the perception of an Indian to whom the first and the 
foremost concern is India’s dignity, India's sovereignty and 
India's independence. 

I do not want to sound heroic. But if there are traces of hero- 
ism in what I am asserting, it is in no small measure induced by 
the presence in our midst of Smt Aruna Asaf Ali. I know that 
such a reference tends to annoy or even irritate her. But I 
would like her to forgive me because she, in her person, is one 
of the few survivors we have in our country of that great epoch, 
which shook every part of India and which is recorded in our 
history as the struggle for the freedom of our country. Aruna 
Asaf Ali is not only a part of that history, but represents the he- 
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roic element in that history. I am, therefore, referring to her as 
a symbol. Jawaharlal Nehru, in his person and as an architect 
of India’s foreign policy, always inspired us all by that tremen- 
dous sense of pride in being an Indian, who might be poor, but 
stood erect in defence of India’s newly won freedom and 
independence. , 

The question which I ask myself is: have our relations with 
the Soviet Union, as they have grown over a pretty long stretch 
of time, helped us in safeguarding our freedom, our independ- 
ence, our sovereignty and our security? 

There is yet another point I wish to make here. We Indians 
have learnt from our national movement, from the main archi- 
tects of this movement, Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru in par- 
ticular, not to judge the world reality around us from what I 
might describe as "excessive nationalism". During the freedom 
struggle we began looking at the world around us and tried to 
see who our friends were and who our enemies and from 
where difficulties would arise. In this process, naturally, we al- 
ways found the Soviet people and their great leader Lenin on 
our side. This is an incontrovertible fact. Let me illustrate this 
point. 

Throughout their freedom struggle, particularly after the 
Great October Revolution, the Indian people developed a pe- 
culiar bond of friendship with the Soviet Union. The reason 
was obvious. The Soviet people lent unstinted support to our 
freedom struggle and we, on our part, watched how the first so- 
cialist state in the world was regenerating its economy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru perhaps was among the first to precisely 
visualise with sensitiveness the true nature of the world 
emerging from the vast devastation and destruction wrought 
by the Second World War, which came to an end with the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. His incisive mind 
realised that a sea-change had taken place in the nature of the 
world after the Second World War. He was the first to recognise 
that in this world the shibboleths of the cold war, which were 
being uttered with great passion, were of no relevance or con- 
sequence, howsoever much they might detract us from facing 
Pee ү ee a that the basic thought 
face squarely the ех К A poc es 5 

Bing reality of the world. Mikhail 
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Gorbachev said the same thing recently when he pointed out 
that the most dangerous thing in the world today was dealing 
with the reality in terms of old thought processes and thought 
structures. The Soviet leader rightly underlined that the world 
today was interdependent and integral. This indeed is a pro- 
found analysis. It is an integral and interdependent world, and 
to deal with it purely in terms of narrowly perceived national 
interests is either to create a nuclear holocaust or to suffer hu- 
miliating defeats, which in turn might lead to a holocaust. 

It will not be in our national interest if we overlook the dy- 
namics of policies pursued by the United States since the end 
of the Second World War. This places American ‘national in- 
terests’ above the interests of everybody else. This is not an 
idle conjecture. The fact of such policies has been substantiat- 
ed by a joint study conducted in America between 1939-1942 
by the American Council of Foreign Relations and the State 
Department. The study stated that the USA would emerge as 
the strongest power after the end of the Second World War. As 
such, the United States would need to: 

first, ‘manage’ western Europe; 

secondly, it would have to manage the territories va- 
cated by European imperialisms in the continents of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America; and 
. thirdly, the problem the US would face in the self- 
imposed task of global management would require man- 
agement of public opinion, both at home in America and 
abroad. 

A look at the history of post-war American diplomacy 
will convince everyone that its failures arise from two 
factors: 

(a) under the false perception of an imaginary threat 
from International Communism, attempts were 
= to unite west Europe under the NATO banner; 
an 

(b) the rest of the world, more specially India, under the 
leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, demanded equality, 
and refused to be ‘managed’ by others. 

This is the dominant sentiment behind India’s foreign poli- 
cy, which later on came to be known as non alignment. It. 
simply the refusal by a proud country to be managed by any- 
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body, especially after it had been managed for a long time by 
the East India Company and its successor. 

The third factor in this scenario is the Soviet Union. It 
launched a policy of building friendly relations with all newly 
liberated countries. There are obvious reasons for this. The So- 
viet Union is a historical specificity. In this sense, the social 
system of the Soviet Union is not a finished product. It is grow- 
ing and changing in its evolution. Revolutions do not mean that 
everything becomes perfect automatically on the day of its 
birth. What is interesting is that the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated, how a very backward country with a history of feudal- 
ism and Czarism could, in three decades, become a leading 
power in the world, after the revolution. I say three decades be- 
Cause a great deal of time was spent on putting down civil wars, 
interventions and a host of other problems, not to speak of the 
terrible devastation caused by the Second World War. In the 
initial stages, the Soviet Union had to struggle and struggle 
very hard to defend itself, 

Notwithstanding these problems and difficulties, under the 
leadership of Lenin the Soviet Union evolved that epoch- 
making concept of peaceful coexistence, which has always 
been the sheet-anchor of its foreign policy. During its freedom 
Struggle, India too fashioned а similar concept, which 
Jawaharlal Nehru later on described as: Panchsheel. 

This is how a commonality of world outlook, at least in the 
realm of international relations, developed between the two 
countries. In its relations with India, the Soviet Union has fol- 
lowed the philosophy of Lenin, of peaceful coexistence and 
Cooperation between countries having different social and po- 
litical systems. 

I was deeply impressed by a speech of Lenin I had read. I 
cannot remember the date, To my mind it was a very profound 
document, which very coolly and calmly analysed the interna- 
tional situation and worked out details of how the socialist 
state could survive in a hostile world. The main thought of this 
analysis was that the first socialist state in the world could sur- 
vive only if it followed a foreign policy based on peaceful 
Coexistence. 

In their totality, Indo-Soviet relations are based on the prin- 
ciple of equality and peaceful coexistence. After India became 
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an independent and sovereign state these relations started 
growing rapidly. However, in the early fifties, particularly after 
the US-Pak pact, these relations assumed a new dimension. 
The perception underwent a qualitative transformation, as 
India’s view of the world scene became sharper. 

It is important to examine in detail the essential content of 
this change. Unless this is grasped, one may miss the turning 
point in the evolution of India’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, on the one hand, and with the Western world, on the 
other. 

The basic catalyst for these changes in India’s foreign policy, 
of which relations with the Soviet Union аге`ар important in- 
gredient, is the growing threat to India's sovereignty and free- 
dom. In the fifties, the Pak-US pact was a threat to India's free- 
dom, in the same way-as the SEATO and CENTO were a threat 
to peace in the whole of Asia. The security environment of the 
entire region underwent a basic shift as Pakistan increasingly 
became the kingpin of America's strategic policies for this part 
of the world, especially after the downfall of Noori Sayid Pasha 
and the Shah of Iran. 

How could this threat be met? Evidently by building Asian 
unity. It is in this context that friendship between India and the 
countries of Indochina, on the one hand, and between India 
and the Soviet Union, on the other hand, is to be seen. This 
friendship, of course, provides a model for relationship among 
various countries. But there is something more to it. It can also 
become a base for buildinga wider unity. Let me elaborate this 
point. 4 н 
The steady growth of India’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, the defence of India’s freedom and the struggle for 
peace have acquired a common focus. This friendship, there- 
fore, makes a valuable contribution to the cause of Asian 
peace. 

Even a cursory look at t 
in the last three decades, 


he evolution of India’s foreign policy 
makes it clear that it has taken one 
step after another in this period to consolidate its ш 
ence and strengthen forces of peace HE ee c 
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er realisation among the least some political leaders that the 
threat to Asian peace can be met only by building Asian unity, 
in the first instance, backed up by the unity of all the non- 
aligned countries. From this also flow other policy initiatives 
in changing and strengthening Indo-Soviet friendship and forg- 
ing new bonds of friendship with Vietnam, Laos and 
Kampuchea and restoring relations between India and China 
on the basis of a new sense of interdependence in the interests 
of peace, security and development. 

There is yet another aspect of Indo-Soviet relations which 
needs to be taken into account. Nearly two centuries of subju- 
gation under British imperialism has made anti-imperialism 
an important part of our cultural and political ethos. This con- 
sciousness is so deep-rooted in the minds of the people, that al- 
most spontaneously pro-imperialist positions of certain politi- 
cal forces evoke mass revulsion. The experience of different 
people of the way the United States has endeavoured to sup- 
press there aspirations for instabilishing their national identity 
has reinforced anti-imperialist sentiments amongst the Indian 
people. The wars fought by the USA in Korea and Vietnam, the 
most brutal denial of the legitimate rights of the people of 
South Africa and Namibia, the continued opposition to the 
rights of the Palestinian people, the direct or indirect use of 
force by the USA against countries in the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America are vivid examples of USA’s attempt to dominate 
the world in the name of its alleged global responsibilities. 

Another lot of facts could be cited: the setting up of the 
CENTO, the forging of regional cooperation between Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey, the consistent and constant upgrading of the 
nuclear arsenals and the initiation of the star war fantasy etc. 
Today, the position is such that the political forces which 
are working to push India into the camp of the imperialists, are 
obliged to mask themselves under anti-imperialists pretences. 
If after the Chinese aggression, some political elements had 
openly advocated that India should go under the ‘American 
Umbrella’, no one dare offer such a suggestion now, openly or 
otherwise. 

_Further, economically self-reliant India has now the possi- 
bility of asserting its economically more independent than it 
was in the first three decades is obvious enough. It is therefore, 
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all the more regretable that in our economic policies, we are 
tending to unfold some false banners and uttering some false 
‘slogans which has the effect of diverting us from the pursuit of 
the role of self-reliance. At the same time, it is freely admitted 
that in making India, economically independent, though in rel- 
ative terms, its relations with the Soviet Union have made a 
singular contribution. 

If these factors are taken into consideration in determining 
the parameters of India’s foreign policy and its growing ties 
with the Soviet Union, one would conclude that this policy 
strengthens our independence and at the same time makes a 
rich contribution to the cause of peace. 

Today, when the central issue facing the international com- 
munity is war and peace, the national freedom of a country and 
the way it consolidates it has to be judged on the basis of the 
policy the country pursues regarding war-mongering, arms 
race and, above all, nuclear arms build-up. 

If one accepts this premise, it is not difficult to come to the 
conclusion that the more a country defends its freedom and 
sovereignty and opposes war, the stabler becomes its political 
independence. It is this exciting experience which India has 
been undergoing during the last thirty years or more. 

This leads one to still another important conclusion. Since 
India has been opposing war, supporting national liberation 
movements and building political and economic relations with 
the socialist countries, it is today in a position to follow an in- 
dependent policy on various issues. Such a course naturally 
serves the larger national interests as well. 

Conversely, the more a country lines up with the forces of 
war and bellicosity, provides military bases to a foreign power 
and fails to work for peace, the more rapidly it loses its own 
freedom and sovereignty and legitimacy in the eyes of its own 
people. We have any number of instances which confirm this 
conclusion. Even advanced capitalist countries have started 
feeling that the American war-drive, and all that accompanies 
it, is leading to the weakening of their independence and creat- 
ing new threats to their sovereignty. The recent peace move- 
ment in West Europe and its unprecedented sweep can be easi- 
ly traced to this awareness among the people of those 
countries. And it follows logically that once a country violates 
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the principle of peaceful coexistence, a principle on which 
India’s relations with the Soviet Union has been constructed, 
a downhill journey begins as far as the political independence 
of that particular country is concerned. 

It does bear repetition that India’s foreign policy, including 
its relations with the Soviet Union, has strengthened India’s in- 
dependence and sovereignty. 

Ishould like to make one more observation. The Soviet lead- 
er Gorbachev made a very pregnant formulation in his political 
report to the 27th Congress of the CPSU when he said that the 
trend towards strengthening the potential of peace, reason and 
goodwill is enduring and in principle irreversible. At the back 
of it is the desire of the people of all nations to live in concord 
and to cooperate. It is precisely on this edifice that Indo-Soviet 
friendship has been built and has been growing. 

In surveying the entire range of relations between India and 
USSR, one cannot omit to mention the Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship signed on August 9, 1971. The moment of time, at 
which it was signed, was no doubt exceptional. It was so excep- 
tional that when the conclusion of the Treaty was announced 
in our Parliament, there was tremendous applause and re- 
sponse. And even those political formations in this country 
who were critical of Nehru’s foreign policy, gave unstinted 
support to the Indo-Soviet Treaty. It would, however, be a gross: 
errar of judgment to regard the Treaty as an event of the past. 

As one observes the arena of international affairs and the 
conflicts, both potential and actual which continue to foster, 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation, 
becomes of continuing validity and importance. And it would 
be a good thing if we looked at it afresh as a living document 
rather than something of archival interest. 

Finally, Indian scholars would need to study with utmost 
care and diligence the unfolding of the internal evolution of 
the Soviet Union itself. If one reads carefully the entire 
programme put forward before the Soviet people by M. 
Gorbachev, we cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the 
programme, if successfully translated in all its dimension, 
namely, human, cultural, social, economic, scientific and tech- 
nological, will mark as dramatic a change in the history of 
USSR as the October Revolution itself. In this perspective, both 
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Soviet and Indian scholars need to transcend the narrower lim- 
its within which their respective scholarships have hitherto 
been contained. This might be the appropriate point for meet to 
conclude my remarks. 


Shou! 
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2. Indo-Soviet Friendship 


T N KAUL 


Iam glad that the Indian Centre for Regional Affairs is bringing 
out a book on Indo-Soviet relations. The need for such a publi- 
cation is obvious. Indo-Soviet relations are a factor for safe- 
guarding peace and security and for promoting development 
not only in India but in the whole region. However, it is neces- 
sary to nurture these relations constantly in order to develop 
them-further to resist the pulls and pressures, the stresses and 
strains, that are brought to bear on them, by outside powers. 
Indo-Soviet relations started to be built-up in the early 50s 
and have developed steadily since then, particularly after the 
visit of Jawaharlal Nehru to the Soviet Union in 1955 and the 
return visit of Soviet leaders to India in the following year. The 
Soviet Union has stood by India in times of need and supported 
India’s policy of non-alignment, peace and national independ- 
ence. India has also supported the Soviet Union’s policy of 
peace and cooperation. India is sometimes accused by the 
Western powers of tilting towards the Soviet Union and voting 
more often with it in the UN and other international forums 
rather than with the Western powers. This is a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the factual position. It is in fact the Soviet Union 
and the socialist countries that have supported the stand of 
India and other non-aligned countries against anti- 
colonialism, anti-racialism and anti-imperialism both in and 
outside the United Nations. It is a matter of regret that some of 
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the Western powers have not so far voted with India and the 
non-aligned countries on these matters which are of vital im- 
portance to the developing and non-aligned world. The boot is 
really on the other leg. 

This matter needs to be analysed seriously and in depth. 
There seems to be a misunderstanding, deliberate or other- 
wise, by some of the Western powers about the policy of non- 
alignment. Non-alignment is not neutrality or equi-distance 
between or equi-closeness to the so-called super or great pow- 
ers. The essence of non-alignment is independence of non- 
aligned countries to judge each issue on its merits, without any 
previous commitment to one side or the other, as it affects the 
national interest of each non-aligned country, the legitimate 
interests of other non-aligned countries and the larger interest 
of peace, security and development throughout the world. 

India will be as friendly to another power—super, great, me- 
dium or small—as the other country is friendly to India. Inter- 
national relations can be enduring only if they are based on 
mutual respect, equality, mutual benefit and non-interference 
in internal affairs. It is time the Western developed world 
recognised this and changed its policy towards the non- 
aligned, developing countries on this basis and not accuse 
India and other non-aligned countries of tilting towards one 
super power or the other. It is the super and great powers that 
have to correct the tilt against the non-aligned and developing 
countries. It is in their interest to do so because world peace, 
security and development depend on mutual cooperation and 
cannot be ensured through postures of confrontation or domi- 
nation. The 19th century concept of gun boat diplomacy or the 
20th century concept of building neutral buffer states between 
the great and super powers cannot hold water in the present 
day world specially in view of the threat of a nuclear holocaust 
hanging over the head of all humankind. The world today is 
becoming more and more one world where sparks of conflict in 
any area can spread into a conflagration in other areas and lead 
toa third world war. We are unfortunately in the midst of a sec- 
ond cold war and must do everything to prevent its developing 
into a third hot war. This is in the interest of all countries and 
not only of one super power or another or of the so-called third 
world. In the thermonuclear age of today there is no alt i 
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to peaceful cooperative coexistence except that of total mutual 
destruction. 

It is in this context that we have to assess the development 
of Indo-Soviet relations for the last three decades. The Soviet 
Union has stood by India’s principled stand on such problems 
as disarmament in general and nuclear disarmament in partic- 
ular. It also stood by India on such vital problems as the 
Kashmir question, the liberation of Goa and the freedom strug- 
gle of Bangladesh. Indo-Soviet friendship has been tested by 
time and proved its worth. The Indo-Soviet Treaty of August 
1971 was a formal cementing of the ties of friendship, peace 
and cooperation between our two countries. It has helped in 
keeping off outside intervention in the sub-continent and 
helped to stabilise the forces of peace, security and develop- 
ment in this whole region. The significance of the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation is even more valid 
and clear today than ever before because of the deteriorating 
security atmosphere in this region. The Treaty is a bulwark of 
peace and an example of how two countries with different so- 
cial, political and economic systems, such as India:and the So- 
viet Union, can cooperate with one another in order to safe- 
guard peace, promote development and benefit not only these 
two countries but the whole region. 

The time has come when other countries of this region and 
other regions, particularly the non-aligned countries, should 
consider entering into similar treaties with one another so that 
if peace and security of any country is threatened, the signato- 
ries can enter into immediate mutual consultations (as provid- 
ed for in Article 9 of the Indo-Soviet Treaty) to meet and avoid 
such threats. The Indo-Soviet Treaty does not debar either 
India or the Soviet Union from developing friendly relations 
with other countries which may have different social systems, 
on the basis of mutual respect, reciprocity, equality and non- 
interference in internal affairs. 


So has India. The leadership in both countries is fully aware of 
the dangers looming large on the horizon as well as the pros- 
pects and possibilities of meeting such threats and dangers and 
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alignment enables her to develop friendly relations with all 
countries of the world—super, great, medium or small—on the 
basis of equality, reciprocity, mutual benefit and non- 
interference in internal affairs. The Indo-Soviet Treaty does 
not oblige either country to give military bases to the other or 
to station troops of the other country on its soil. That is why Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Soviet Treaty expresses admiration for India’s pol- 
icy of non-alignment as an important factor for strengthening 
peace in this region in Asia and the world. 

India and the Soviet Union have no conflict of national in- 
terests because of geographical proximity. It is in their com- 
mon interest to develop and strengthen peaceful cooperation 
and friendly relations. Economic policies can change. Political 
ideologies can be modified, social philosophies can be adjust- 
ed. But geography is an unalterable fact. India’s strategic posi- 


. tion as a bridge between South East and South West Asia and 


between Central and South Asia makes India’s policy of non- 
alignment and peaceful coexistence a very important factor for 
the maintenance of peace, security and cooperation in the 
whole of Asia. Similarly, the Soviet Union’s strategic position 
as a bridge between Asia and Europe and its military and eco- 
nomic strength make it an important factor which cannot be ig- 
nored by any power in the world. Indo-Soviet friendship is 
therefore all the more important and cannot be wished away, 
ignored or defied by any power or group of powers of the world. 

Both India and the Soviet Union have their own concepts of 
national, regional and global strategies. They may not always 
coincide but they do not clash. It is in the interest of both to en- 
large the areas of agreement, and the area of peace and 
cooperation in this region in particular and the world in gener- 
al. It is time the rest of the world realised the importance of 
Indo-Soviet relations which are a stabilising factor for peace, 
security and development, not only in this region, but in Asia 
and throughout the world. 

The greatest danger to the world today is the threat of a nu- 
clear war. The recent proposals made by Gorbachev and 
those by the Summit of Six are very close and complementary. 
The response of the US Administration has, unfortunately, 
been negative so far. It is, therefore, necessary to mobilise pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world, including America and its al- 
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lies, in support of these positive, constructive and timely pro- 
posals. The voice of one billion people of India and the 
USSR can act as a catalytic agent to raise humankind’s voice 
against the mad race in nuclear armament, testing, production 
and the threat of Star Wars. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 was very timely. However, 
much has happened since and the international situation has 
deteriorated in South and South-East Asia, the Indian Ocean 
area, the Gulf, West Asia, Southern Africa, the Caribbean and 
Latin America. The Indo-Soviet Treaty proved its usefulness in 
safeguarding peace during the struggle of Bangladesh for free- 
dom and the Indo-Pak conflict of 1971. It deterred outside pow- 
ers from interfering in the affairs of the sub-continent. 

Today, however, tensions are rising and sophisticated weap- 
ons of a second generation are being piled up in and around our 
region. The Indo-Soviet Treaty must, therefore, be given great- 
er content and strength to meet the greater threats and chal- 
lenges of today. Also, the non-aligned and like-minded coun- 
tries of this and other regions should seriously consider 
entering into similar treaties with one another—bilaterally, re- 
gionally and inter-regionally. India could make a move in this 
direction by offering to sign such treaties with the countries of 
South and South-East Asia, Indochina and others who are will- 
ing to respond. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty is not a defence or military alliance 
and respects the policy of non-alignment (Article 4). It has an 
economic, political and social content the dimensions of which 
have not been fully explored or exploited yet. The scope for 
giving further substance and meaning to such a Treaty is im- 
mense, for it is not aimed against any other country. It does not 
debar either signatory from developing friendship with third 
countries. I remember that on the day the Treaty was signed, as 
Foreign Secretary, I called the Ambassadors of US, UK, France 
and a few other countries and offered to sign similar treaties 
with them. That shows our intentions. However, they dragged 
their feet and were not willing. You can bring a horse to the 
river, but you cannot force it to drink. 

The new dimensions of the Indo-Soviet Treaty are manifold. 
Both our countries could play a catalytic role in bringing about 
not only a dialogue, but fruitful cooperation between the North 
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and the South, between the industrialised and the developing 
countries. Indo-Soviet economic cooperation and joint ven- 
tures in third countries have vast possibilities. In the cultural 
field the havoc played by the Western media in misrepresent- 
ing the real cultures of developing and non-aligned countries 
can only be remedied if the latter project a correct image of 
their cultures themselves. However, most of them lack the in- 
frastructure, the equipment and other paraphernalia for this 
purpose. India could help them in this regard with her own ex- 
perience in the field of infrastructure and satellite communi- 
cations and the Soviet Union could offer its technology in this 
regard. These are fields that need to be explored further. 

In the political field India as a leading non-aligned country 
and as a Chairperson of NAM could take the initiative by hav- 
ing a network of treaties of peace, cooperation and friendship 
bilaterally, sub-regionally, regionally and even inter- 
regionally among the non-aligned countries. For instance, the 
peace, security and progress of the three Indochina States is 
vital to not only South-East Asia but also to India and South 
Asia. We could make a start by offering such treaties to such 
countries in Asia, to begin with, as are willing to respond, e.g., 
Nepal, Bhutan, Maldives, Bangladesh, Afghanistan, as well as 
Pakistan if it is willing. We could offer such a treaty to ASEAN 
countries and also to the three States of Indochina. India could 
act as a link between regional or sub-regional treaties of this 
nature, for example, between South-East Asia and South-West 
Asia. 

We should not wait for the approval or agreement of great 
powers to endorse such treaties but go ahead with this idea 
without any inhibitions. The initiative for a collective security 
system in our region should come mainly from the countries of 
this region. Once that is done, we could offer such treaties for 
endorsement by great and or super powers if they are willing. 
1 ат confident that the Soviet Union would be favourable to 
such a proposal because they have taken several initiatives in 
this regard in the past. I hope that America and the West will 
also respond favourably if they want to ensure peace, stability, 
security and progress in the Indian Ocean area and around it. 
If their interest is oil, this could be ensured by peace in the Gulf 
and the oil lanes would remain open to all countries of the 
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world including the West. But no single country or group of 
countries, however powerful they may be, economically and 
militarily, can be allowed to dominate this or any other region. 
The world must move on from confrontation to cooperation, 
from threats of war to offers of peace and peaceful negotiations. 
India has played an important role in this regard and could play 
an even more important role in cooperation with other non- 
aligned and friendly countries like the Soviet Union. 


3. India and the Global Powers 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


For too long we have used the borrowed term, Super Powers, 
often uncritically, sometime even mindlessly, and not infre- 
quently for polemical and partisan purposes, that it is neces- 
sary to pause and ponder over the implications of its usage. 
Often enough the exposure and more than that the dependence 
on the Western epistemology and its ever-growing parapherna- 
lia of ‘inherited’ and ‘invented’ terminology (which in most 
cases in unavoidably ethno-centric, drawing as it does from the 
experiences, requirements and ideational compulsions of its 
industrial civilisation, its capitalist economy, its laissez-faire 
political orientation and post-colonial role in world politics) 
creates a situation in which the idiom, the vocabulary and the 
slant that we borrow, does not necessarily do justice to our own 
perceptions and interests, nor help us in understanding the 
world, our own society and its surging passion and on-going 
processes of transformation. On the contrary, it promotes intel- 
lectual colonialism, inasmuch as it binds us to the moulds and 
patterns currently in vogue in the dominant North-Atlantic 
group of socio-political systems. In this particular context of 
the use of the term Super Powers, we should remember, for in- 
stance, the Western perception of international politics, 
marked by the ethos of bi-polarity, cold war, distrust of the so- 
cialist comity of nations, strategies of ‘containment and posi- 
tions of strength’, attitudes ranging from ambivalence, mis- 
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trust, to downright condemnation of non-alignment, grudging 
recognition of power-parity with the Soviet Union, etc. 

There is thus a need for putting the problem of India's rela- 
tions with what is called in popular jargon, the two Super Pow- 
ers, in certain theoretical perspective. Too often one has taken 
a rather descriptive view of events and occurrences, and at- 
tempted to construct a simplistic model based on an elementa- 
ry categorisation of the two major world powers as Super Pow- 
ers. Lack of precision in 'identification' and 'categorisation', 
leads to misperception, misrepresentation, and endless confu- 
sion. It vitiates the formulation of valid premises of foreign 
policy-operation. It creates illusions at one level and delusions 
at another. For a country known for the profundity of its classi- 
cal wisdom, it is demeaning to be approximate, in any field of 
enquiry, and perilously so, in the field of diplomacy and inter- 
national politics. 

For a country of India's size, geo-political importance and 
relevance in world affairs, but above all, as the pioneer and a 
leader of the Non-Aligned Movement, it is imperative to work- 
out credible basis of relationship with all countries and partic- 
ularly with the world's two dominant and opposite poles of po- 
litical orientations, namely, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Our relations with both have to be built on solid, objec- 
tive and realistic considerations of our enlightened national in- 
terests, tempered with larger global and regional concerns. 

Recognising the determining fact that self-imposed isolation 
or insulation of states and countries is an impossibility in the 
framework of the existing global realities, especially for a 
country of India’s size, geo-political importance and 
civilisational ties, it is all the more necessary to work out avail- 
able patterns of relationship with different States and World 
Powers. 

In the pursuit of such an exercise three over-reaching con- 
siderations would have to be kept in mind: 

One: The compulsions of interdependence in our epoch 
have drawn states and people into much closer patterns of in- 
ternationalism. The imperatives of a shrunken world manifest 
in almost the entire range of collective human life — economy 
and commerce, science and technology, education, culture and 
arts, statecraft, nation-building and diplomacy, and even in the 
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design and quality of individual and group life. On all counts, 
this is the age of human collectivity, of global consciousness. In 
many ways the contradictions between the sovereign states 
and the slow but steady emergence of a world community that 
transcends political sovereignties and ethno-regional diversi- 
ties are widening and increasing decade by decade, since the 
end of the First World War, 1919, in certain vital areas of 
human concern, the state, or country, or even a region compris- 
ing few countries, has no longer remained a valid and feasible 
territorial unit for commercial, technological or strategic con- 
siderations. Trans-state transactions are the order of the day. In 
critical fields of development, the globe is the unit, embracing 
the entire humanity. 

Two: Since politics at any given time is essentially con- 
cerned with human organisation, and with the process and sys- 
tem of group-life, it follows inevitably that its major promises 
and parameters go on changing in order to attune themselves to 
new situations and new challenges in every age. In our own 
epoch, there cannot by any meaningful politics, unless it takes 
cognisance of the linkage between domestic and international 
dimension, between the causality of internal developments 
that has continuously to bear the impact of the logic of external 
circumstances. The fulfilment of national interests to a large 
measure depends on the management of the extra-national 
factors and extraneous influence. Therefore, in our age it is not 
enough to be a good nationalist. One has simultaneously to be 
a good internationalist as well. 

Three: Policies and position, in international relations as in 
national politics, reflect at least four things: interests, motives, 
priorities and perspective. That is, while examining the logical 
consequences of a given policy, one might deductively enu- 
merate the type of interests such a policy promotes, the under- 
lying impulses and motives behind it, the forces and factors 
that it is capable of generating, the scale of priorities in national 
development that it entails, the wider general perspective that 
is inherent, and the hope of possible and preferable 
occurrances of events that it foresees. Recourse to a certain 
policy, or set of policies then entail many things. Above all it 
reveals a process and ramifications ofa process. It also deter- 
mines the character of a government and, in many cases, the 
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nature of the state structure itself, for a policy is ultimately an 
articulation of the ‘will of the state’. 

Keeping this in mind, one has necessarily to take a differen- 
tiated view of the policies of states belonging to different social 
systems and political orientations. Without overlooking the pe- 
culiarity and specificity of each state, there is an obvious need 
for a balanced and a mutually advantageous relation with eve- 
Ty state, particularly the world’s most important states. How- 
ever, at this point it needs to be repeated even at the risk of ap- 
pearing tautological, that bilateral relationship by its very 
nature involves both the countries. It follows that it is not pos- 
sible for just one country to promote positive bilateral relations 
unless the other country responds adequately. Cohesive and 
meaningful bilateral relations cannot be built only on the basis 
of the desires, wishes, sentiments and interests of just one 
country. Bilateralism entails a measure of reciprocity. There 
must be a minimum desire, few compelling interests, manifest 
sentiments and at least an elementary capacity to maintain and 
promote healthy and mutually advantageous bilateralism. Ide- 
ally there should be between the two parties, the two states, a 
convergence of perspective and realisation of mutuality of in- 
terests and reciprocity of advantages. If this is missing, then 
bilateralism cannot grow into any meaningful channel. 

It is in this theoretical framework that one should approach 
the problem of India’s relations with any other country, includ- 
ing the two major world powers, the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 

One objective way of doing this is by preparing a quantified 
table leading to qualitative analysis, with reference to say 100 
major issues of global, regional and bilateral importance in the 
last three-and-a-half decades of India’s independence. Such an 
in-depth study of India’s relationship with each specific coun- 
try can be done in terms of the major components of our Na- 
tional Interests, viz., National Development (Economic dimen- 
sion), National Stability (Political dimension) and National 
Security (Defence dimension). This can include for instance, is- 
sues and policies relating to (i) the economic dimension like: 
the process of industrialisation including the question of 
mixed economy, building of industrial infrastructure and pub- 
lic sector plants like steel, coal, hydel projects, etc., trade and 
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aid, nuclear policy and policy postures in world bodies like 
IAEA, IMF, World Bank, GATT, UNCTAD, UNIDO, etc.; (ii) the 
political dimension covering sensitive and vital issues like 
Kashmir, Goa, decolonisation, territorial integrity, support to 
liberation struggles and movements, racism, colonialism, dom- 
ination, interference and intervention in domestic affairs; re- 
gional balance and cooperation in South, South-West, and 
South-East Asia, peace and disarmament, making Indian 
Ocean a Zone of Peace, and a host of issues connected with the 
policy of Non-Alignment; and (iii) the defence dimension per- 
taining to military requirements, arms supply including so- 
phisticated hardware and the need for an optimum defence ca- 
pability, etc. 

Against these issues a counting could be done to assess prox- 
imity or distance, accord or discord, between India and any 
specific country, in their respective policy-positions, for in- 
stance, in such decision-making bodies as the United Nations 
system or other world forums and bodies, as well as in their 
major pronouncements, declarations and statements, made in 
the wake of their bilateral talks and negotiations. 

Such a quantified tabulation can be done to measure not 
merely the ‘degree’ but also the ‘kind’ of equation, i.e. the qual- 
ity of relationships of India with any specific country on a Four 
Point Scale covering the two positive and the two negative at- 
tributes of relationship, viz., (i) Cordial, (ii) Correct, (iii) Cold, 
(iv) Contrary. It is in such a theoretical paradigm that one can 
demonstrate with a measure of accuracy and objectivity the 
‘level’, the ‘degree’ and the ‘quality’ of relationship between 
states. 

If one recognises the validity of such a paradigm, then it does 
not require too incisive an analytical study to underline the ob- 
vious inadequacy of the postulate of equidistance, that is rec- 
ommended by several groups including otherwise well-known 
scholars of international affairs, as the 'sensible' and 'cautious' 
base of India'a relationship with the world’s two major powers 
— the United States and the Soviet Union. At the outset it may 
be stated that it should be obvious that the clubbing of the 
United States and the Soviet Union in such a manner implies 
a certain assumption of parity in their roles, policies and be- 
haviour. It also entails a recognition at the analytical level of 
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their comparability and identity as a single class. Derived from 
this is the uncritical psychological suggestion — enforced par- 
ticularly by the undifferentiated use of the single term Super 
Powers to designate both the Soviet Union and the United 
States — that both are more or less equally good or equally bad, 
equally relevant or irrelevant, equally class or distant, in terms 
of national interests and global concerns of India. 

Such a one-dimensional view based essentially on the parity 
of military capability of the US and the Soviet Union, for which 
they are called Super Powers, distorts not only the clarity of 
understanding of international politics and world affairs but 
also leads to an undifferentiated and naive perception of the 
two distinct and different great world powers. It overlooks 
their characteristic personality as a state formation, their var- 
ied and specific processes, political systems and ideological 
orientations that clearly indicate their marked divergences 
and variations in their diplomatic perceptions and motivations 
resulting in differences in their policy formulation and policy 
operations. To borrow the terminology of biology, one might 
say that even if the US and the Soviet Union are categories as 
belonging to the same genus in international politics they nev- 
ertheless represent two different, and in certain marked attrib- 
utes, alternative and opposite species. And precisely this dis- 
tinction between genus and species, so vital for any meaningful 
analysis and discussion, is often glossed over and missed out by 
the inordinate use of the term Super Powers. 

It should be evident to any careful analyst that it is one thing 
to seek normal, and if possible better relations with the US and 
quite another to equate the two unequal entities, the US and 
the Soviet Union, in terms of our professed national interests, 
on the falacious basis that since both are Super Powers there- 
fore they should be equally treated in terms of India’s policy 
operations. 

Similarly, it is one thing to say that both the Super Powers, 
and indeed all the other powers should be treated on a footing 
of equality and sovereignty, and quite another to recommend 
a position of equidistance between the US and the Soviet 
Union or for that matter between any two countries comprising 
one with whom the manifest areas of accord are more and the 
other with whom even latent areas of accord are less. Inciden- 
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tally, such are the obvious imperatives of geography that even 
physically and geostrategically, the two Super Powers are not 
equidistant from India, not to speak of ethnic, cultural, linguis- 
tic and complex civilisational ties between the Asian Repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union and the Indo-Gangetic plains, spanning 
a millennia of contacts. 

On closer scrutiny it should be evident that there is neither 
an academic justification nor logical validity, nor even diplo- 
matic and political sensibility reflected in pursuing the 
equidistance approach towards the Soviet Union and the USA. 
In fact, such an approach vitiates the clarity of our perception 
on two counts: 

One: It tantamounts to equivocation and needlessly offends... 
a dependable friendly state like the Soviet Union by its hypo- _ 
critical rhetoric suggesting parity between a state that has * 
shown propensity for understanding and helping in our devel- 
opment planning and defence requirements and which invari- 
ably supports us diplomatically, with a state, whose global 
strategy and declared objectives of foreign policy leads it to the 
arming of our adversaries and to pursuing policies that militate 
against our vital national interests. It is not unknown to stu- 
dents of international affairs that the pursued strategic consid- 
erations of the US precludes its options for even an appearance 
of proximity of views and interests with India. 

Two: It denies us the opportunity of profoundly understand- 
ing the basic and vital divergences between India and the 
United States, that cumulatively contributes to an unending 
spiral of mistrust, animosity and tension. Better relations can- 
not be built if we do not comprehend the nature and aspects of 
those very impediments that come in the way of even a worth- 
while framework of bilaterialism not to speak of deeper under- 
standing and appreciation. By resorting to sophistry and polite 
rhetoric or to occasional formal talks on generalities, between 
the leaders of the two countries, we cannot make pibgross to- 
wards a hard-headed proforma of bilateralism between the 
world’s most powerful state, the US, and resurgent India that is 
bound to play increasingly a major regional and a significant 
Blobal role. Let us understand US in its own terms and not all 
the time by equating or counterposing it to the Soviet Union. 
Pushed to its logical and, one might observe that the propo- 
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nents of the equidistance approach do justice neither to the So- 
viet Union nor to the United States. In fact they do grave injus- 
tice to India, by attempting to distract the decision makers and 
the citizenry from clarity of perception and profoundity of 
analysis. 

Now, let us briefly reflect on India’s relations with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Available bias in India has been in favour of the United 
States and the West in considerable section of the white-collar 
gentry. This is due partly to their class interest and partly to the 
structure and content of formal education in India which is 
loaded in favour of formal democracies, that is, capitalist oli- 
garchies and liberal democratic regimes in the illusion that 
they are the bastions of human rights and liberties. Lack of crit- 
ical enlightenment among the formally educated in India on 
the one hand and the propaganda in the press (controlled as it 
is by big business houses whose pro-Western predilection is 
endemic) which incidentally is fed quite heavily in terms of 
news items and views by the Western news-agencies and me- 
dia on the other lends itself rather easily to pro-Western posi- 
tions among a considerable section of India’s expanding mid- 
dle class. The wide circulation of popular periodicals like 
Time, Newsweek, Readers’ Digest, Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, and the popular paper-backs and pamphlets brought out 
by publishing houses like Jaico and Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
provide grist to the anti-socialist mill! It is not surprising that 
socialist countries are categorised as totalitarian almost on рат 
with Fascist regimes of the thirties, and socialism and commu- 
nism are taken as leviathans of oppression and Juggernauts that 
devour human rights and noble human values. This is by and 
large the stereotype that is projected in the available text- 
books and in the press generally, and what is worse it is 
uncritically accepted by considerable sections of the educated 
populace in India. Pressure of strong pro-Western lobby in Par- 
liament and in the South Block, in business forums and among 
the journalists contribute generously to the maintenance of 
this bias. 

It is not clearly realised that the major promises of the 
United States foreign policy for the entire duration of our inde- 
pendent political existence spanning three-and-a-half decades 
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have tended to run counter to some of the basic ingredients of 
national consensus on foreign policy including our policy of in- 
ternational trade and commerce, that is shared and supported 
by the representative cross-section of the Indian party system 
barring few. These include our basic lines of thinking and 
policy-postures in the non-alignment movement, covering 
items like regional peace and stability in South Asia based on 
its insulation from big power conflict, promotion of mutually 
beneficial bilateralism among the South Asian neighbours, 
declaration of Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace; support to lib- 
eration movements and processes of independent economic 
development; opposition to foreign domination in any form; 
opposition to racism and racist regimes and to building of mili- 
tary alliances, arms race and cold war; promotion of better and 
balanced trade relations between states and opposition to pro- 
tectionism practiced by advanced industrial countries; need 
for greater availability of soft loans and credit from interna- 
tional agencies on mutually agreed terms; pursuit of mixed- 
economy with a clear role for the public and private sectors; 
development of self-reliance and self-generating process of 
economy for bringing about a comprehensive socio-economic 
transformation. 

On practically every major issue, enumerated above, the 
United States position towards India varies from cold indiffer- 
ence, temporising and ambivalence to overt and covert opposi- 
tion, and in some cases to outright confrontation! Let us be 
clear that this stems frem the basic contradiction of interests 
and fundamental divergences in the scale of priorities and in 
the value-premises of determining the necessity and/or desira- 
bility of a specific policy, as between the United States and 
India. The objective basis of this wide gulf cannot be bridged . 
by occasional exercises in diplomatic niceties, or by the ritual- — 
istic recitation of shared values of democratic life, open socie- - 
ty, freedom of press, association and expression, similarities in _ 
the approaches and motives of say a Roosevelt and a Nehru, the 
impact on human history of the founding fathers of the two 
largest democracies — the US and India, the veneration of 
Abraham Lincoln and Gandhi. Such a rhetoric can be meaning- 
ful only if both the countries reach a point where 
complementarities of interests and convergence of views on 
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vital aspects of national and global life become possible. But a 

` situation like this seems unlikely in the current phase of Indo- 
US relations given the existing basis of their politics, economy, 
and world-view. 

However, the very recognition of this situation should impel 
us in India to work out a possible pattern of as positive a rela- 
tionship as possible with the US, attempting to minimise mis- 
understanding, indifference and animosity by clear under- 
standing of each other's position, so that without 
compromising our vital interests and weakening the main 
premises of our foreign policy, we might yet formulate a realis- 
tic, purposeful and businesslike basis of Indo-US relations. 

Indo-Soviet relations, as is now recognised all-round have 
grown on maturer and more rational lines of development, 
thanks to the critical vigilance of the two countries. In bilateral 
relations, India and the Soviet Union have shown sensitivity 
and restraint in comprehending each other's problems. A con- 
tinuous sense of caution and fairplay, an over-riding concern 
for the dignity and distinctiveness of each other, and an obvi- 
ous reluctance to hurt, to offend, to denigrate is quite evident 
in the almost continuous series of meetings, talks, negotiations 
at all levels. Yet no attempt is either made to gloss over the are- 
as of differences including those of basic divergences of views, 
nor to compel by pressure, intimidation and arm-twisting one 
another to deviate from the proclaimed goals and areas of inter- 
ests. A healthy appreciation of each other's limitations and in- 
ternal compulsions of politics, economy and national system is 
part of their periodic bilateral exercises. 

In the last three and a half decades, Indo-Soviet relations 
have reached such a scale and dimension that they have be- 
come à significant, and one might even say a critical, input into 
each other's developmental processes. The Soviet Union needs 
India no less, and probably more, than India needs the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets openly say that Indo-Soviet friendship has 
now become a part of their ‘tradition’, their peoples’ ‘habit’, a 
‘corner-stone’ of their foreign policy. The leaders in Moscow 
are hard-headed Marxist-Leninist, conscious of their world 
role and historic ideological mission. They are not given to 
loose jargon, and sentimental excesses. Therefore their public 
pronouncements are calculated and well thought-out formula- 
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tions. They weigh their words and understand their 
implications. 

On India’s side, we are conscious not only of the galvanising 
role and the ‘trigger-effect’ of Soviet contribution to India’s in- 
dustrial and technological development, but also of their un- 
derstanding and help in our building a credible defence struc- 
ture and in their diplomatic and other support during our 
periods of crises. 

How much the Soviet Union is part of the vital components 
of India’s on-going process of agro-industrial revolution can be 
measured by a glance at some of the indicators of their aid. The 
Soviet contribution to India’s industrial production in Septem- 
ber, 1982 was of this order: Steel (35%), Oil (60%), Refining 
(53%), Petroleum products (30%), Power (20%), Coal (40%). In 
industrial projections for 1990, under the long-term 
programme of 1979, it is assumed that 14 out of 21 million tons 
of steel and 14 out of 25 million tons of oil would be produced 
in the on-going Indo-Soviet projects. Similarly, the refinery ca- 
pacity would be raised to over 20 million tonnes accounting for 
two-thirds of India’s total capacity. The volume of Indo-Soviet 
trade has grown phenomenally, making the Soviet Union 
India’s major trading partner. It is well-known that but for the 
continuous and massive Soviet help, and help from other so- 
cialist countries, India’s public sector would not have acquired 
the role it does in the operation of India’s economy, on which 
are predicated not only our Five Year Plans, but also the entire 
blue-print of national socio-economic development with dis- 
tributive justice. The stabilisation of India’s political sover- 
eignty rested on the promotion of a self-reliant and self- 
generating economic base. And in this gigantic task, the timely, 
the critical and the ever-expanding Soviet and socialist help 
made the basic difference. Naturally this aspect of Indo-Soviet 
relation has left a profound impression on the minds of the pa- 
triotic citizenry, to whatever political persuation they may 
belong. 

The complementarity of views between India and the Soviet 
Union in certain areas of international affairs, flows among 
other things from their geo-political location and the basic 
premises of their foreign policy operation. 

The Republic of India and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics represent two of the bigger state formations in a world, 
of about 160 states and national formations. Both the states are 
also almost contiguous to each other and jointly span 
latitudinally the entire space from the frozen arctic belt to the 
warm waters of the Indian Ocean — a span of about 12,000 
kms., as a crew flies which incidentally is equal to the distance 
between the northernmost point of the United States of Ameri- 
ca to Cape Horn on the southern tip of Latin America, or equal 
to the distance from the northern regions of Scandinavia to the 
Cape of Good Hope in Africa. The experiences of India and the 
Soviet Union as defined territorial sovereign units have been 
different and varied in terms of history, economy, politics, cul- 
ture, and arts and crafts, notwithstanding the fact that there 
have also been areas of experience in which one can witness 
similarities between India and the vast belt of the Asian Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union. But the social system, the political 
set up, and the structure of economy, are different as also are 
the nature of challenges facing the people in India and the So- 
viet Union and the scale of priorities in the developmental ma- 
trix are also different. 

It is in such a landscape of diversity that one has to ask the 
question as to why nevertheless the world view of India and 
the Soviet Union on crucial dimensions of global issues and in- 
ternational problems are more or less complementary? Is this a 
fortuitous development on some accidental or subject factors 
like exigencies of circumstances and coincidental understand- 
ing and friendship between leaders, or can it be understood in 
more objective rational terms? 

One might find rational explanation for such a convergence 
of perspective and foreign policy position on at least four 
counts: 

(i) The Soviet Union as the world’s biggest socialist power, 
and India as the world’s largest non-aligned state consider 
world and regional peace and the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes between states as the most crucial pro-requisite for the 
future of the human race; (ii) Both India and the Soviet Union 
are convinced that unless national freedom and social equality 
is available to every people and country in the world, the down 
of a just and human world order would be incomplete and 
abridged; (iii) Support to liberation movements and help to the 
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struggling people in their goal of emancipation is recognised 
both by India and the Soviet Union as a factor of basic impor- 
tance for helping the world grow into a healthy, just and equi- 
table world; and (iv) Opposition to all forms of colonialism, im- 
perialism, racial discrimination, have become the major 
premise of the policy of both India and the Soviet Union. 

These four major aspects of convergence of policy premises 
between India and the Soviet Union reveal the latent unity that 
exists between a socialist power with a global conscience and 
the triumphant liberation movement which recognises its own 
emancipation only as part of the global emancipation process. 
But of course in the actual formulation, implementation and 
style of policy operation there is a marked difference between 
the two countries. 

At this point, as a little divergence we might recapitulate the 
relevance of India as a ‘personality’ on the world scene. It 
needs to be emphasised that while from the formal angle of in- 
ternational law or the procedures of the United Nations, India 
is just one more state like any other state, yet in terms of its 
population — well beyond 700 million by the end of 1981, by 
its geo-political strategic location comprising three-fourths of 
the sub-continent of South Asia encompassing a wide plurality 
of languages, regional, religious, cultural and ethnic communi- 
ties etc., India is one of the world’s biggest congregation whose 
scale of diversities is equal to that of any single continent. 
Hence in terms of the human situation, India ought to be com- 
pared to a continental polity like, Europe, Africa or America, 
rather than to a country, for instance, like the United Kingdom, 
Argentina or Japan. The only other country whose aggregate 
human situation is similar to India is the Soviet Union with its 
multi-national congregation of people, regions апа 
sub-regions. 

To put it succinctly, India is a continental polity constituted 
in a single territorial sovereignty. It is a federal nation. The di- 
versities in India whether based on religion and caste, lan- 
guage and dialects, culture pattern, regional pulls, etc, are as 
big in their physical dimensions and territorial spread and sub- 
jective consciousness of that distinctiveness, as these which 
are normally the hallmark of separate nations. But neverthe- 
less, the pervading sense of unity of these disparate segments 
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has a peculiarity that is so arresting and unique that it is almost 
inconceivable to believe that it could have lasted in so large an 
area for so longa time, despite the persistence of age-old diver- 
sities. In this sense, India is sui generis. naturally, its foreign 
policy, like its internal policy, is heavily conditioned by this 
vital existential reality. 

The mainspring of India’s foreign policy ever since the ini- 
tial stages of its growth under Jawaharlal Nehru has been con- 
cern for progressive national reconstruction, for wider Afro- 
Asian development and solidarity for regional and 
international peace, for coalescing the newly-emergent coun- 
tries on the broad principles of opposing racism, colonialism, 
for supporting the liberation struggles and for extrication from 
power-grouping and military blocs. Non-alignment as the 
framework of foreign policy involved all this and more. It was 
originally conceived as the assertion of autonomy in the con- 
duct of foreign policy, despite interdependence on other pow- 
ers for building a viable national economic base, 

This factor has received understanding and what is more ad- 
miration from the Soviet Union, evenas it has been for decades 
a central item of grave reservation on the part of successive ad- 
ministrations in the White House. From calling it ‘immoral’ 
and ‘ambivalent’ to denigrating it as ‘opportunist’ and a ‘cover’ 
for pro-Soviet leaning, the United States perceives of Non- 
alignment as a structure of opposition to its global strategy and 
foreign policy perspective. A familiar line of attack is: How can 
India be genuinely non-aligned if it is friendly with the social- 
ist countries, and if it finds solace in ever-increasing 
cooperation and collaboration with the Soviet Union? A re- 
sponse to this facile and apparently tendentious charge could 
be that as long as non-aligned states are also sovereign states 
how is it possible to restrict their options, within the terms of 
existing international law and the law of the United Nations 
for entering into treaty obligations, agreements and under- 
standing with other countries on a bilateral or a multilateral 
basis in pursuit of national interests and national security 
without however repudiating the basic principles of non- 
alignment? Non-alignment is essentially a refusal to get tied- 
up to a power bloc in terms of cold-war confrontation, or for 
military objectives. It does not weaken the autonomy ofa state 
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to enter into selective alliance for specific developmental and 
peaceful purposes. It was indeed in this spirit that the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation was signed 
in 1971, and which in the last decade has revealed that neither 
India has deviated from the major principles of non-alignment 
nor the Soviet Union had tried to weaken India’s non- 
alignment status, in fact on the contrary this manifests the tri- 
umph of non-alignment in maximising national interests. 

In the context of the prevailing power equations on the 
world scene, and within the parameters of the contemporary 
correlation of national interests and global concerns, it is ap- 
parent that India faces two different sets of problems vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union and the United States. With the former, our 
over-riding consideration is to stabilise the joint-bases of our 
cooperation in the multifaceted realm of development; in na- 
tional and regional security arrangements, in global plans for 
disarmament and efforts for recapturing the spirit and sub- 
stance of detente between the East and the West and for an in- 
telligent diversification and deepening of the range of our rela- 
tionship in several channels of bilateral relevance. With 
India’s assumption of the role of Chairman of the Non-aligned 
Movement for three years, it was imperative to carefully as- 
sess, in a pragmatic and real-politic sense, the advantages and 
leverage that we could draw from our time-tested friendship 
with the Soviet Union and the socialist countries. It would be 
hazardous either to take the Soviet Union for granted, or to per- 
ceive its cordial relationship as a liability — as some detractors 
never fail to allege — in our pursuit as the authentic articulator 
and pioneering model of the Non-aligned Movement. 

Our relations with the United States have to be constructed 
at three levels — bilateral, regional (that is South and South- 
west Asian and Indian Ocean region) and global. While each of 
the levels, partially overlap and intersect the other two levels. 
Yet in the background of our strained and none-too-cordial a 
relationship in the past, it might be worthwhile to work out 
three separate, though coordinated strategies for the three lev- 
els of relations. Probably, it would be easier to work out a bilat- 
eral format, by identifying the areas of mutual convergence of 
interests. If both the countries have learnt their lessons well, it 
should now be possible to at least make an honest effort to- 
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wards a ‘correct’ and realistic basis of relationship. In fact at 
this level contradictions of interests are more manageable. It is 
however, at the regional level particularly, and by extension at 
the global levels that irreconcilability of positions appears 
more pronounced. 

India has acquired a status in world affairs, which can be 
maintained and indeed enhanced only if we remain firm and 
scrupulous in our commitments to national and global con- 
cerns, and without necessarily taking an offensive posture, ог 
acquiring a bellicose style, which anyhow has never been ei- 
ther part of our culture or the ethos of the national movement, 
we can play with diplomatic flexibility and novation, the much 
expected and desired role of a mediating power in certain situ- 
ations, and that of a pace-setter in the creation of a secular, 
democratic world attuned to the environment of equality, jus- 
tice and human dignity. The pioneering task of completing the 
de-colonisation process in all its ramifications, remains one of 
the major historic goals of a country which had gloriously led 
one of the biggest mass movements for national liberation from 
foreign imperialism. That is the behest of Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


4. Indo-Soviet Relations: 
Convergence of Interests 


V P DUTT 


The solidity of Indo-Soviet relations is so well established now 
that it seems hardly necessary to recapitulate the background. 
There is such a widely-accepted perception in India of the 
need for friendship with the Soviet Union that we sometimes 
forget the factors that have brought about the convergence of 
policies and interests of India and the Soviet Union. 

When India became independent in August 1947, the coun- 
try was rather lonely and friendless in the international 
sphere. Jawahar Lal Nehru took the country towards the path 
of non-alignment in order to maintain and strengthen the 
country’s newly won independence and to repudiate the path 
of the cold war and division of the world into military blocs. 
But the world was then essentially dominated by the Western 
countries headed by the United States and effort was to suck in 
all the newly emerged countries into their military blocs and 
thereby deny the culmination of the natural process of the col- 
lapse of the imperialist system. Even though the Soviet Union 
had by then established a small socialist community and chal- 
lenged the ascendency of the Western powers, it was not strong 
enough to meet the challenge of the West single-handedly. It 
was logical, therefore, for the Soviet Union to gradually grasp 
the contradictions inherent in the struggle of the newly emer- 
gent countries and the Western powers and to search for a com- 
mon dialogue and a united front with the newly emerging 
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countries. Soviet policies thus swung around supporting the 
cause of the Third world. 

Indo-Soviet relationship thus had its roots, on the one hand, 
in the struggle against Western imperialism and colonialism 
and, on the other, in the national interests and requirements of 
India in the last 20-30 years. The struggle against imperialism, 
again, made the Soviets gradually tilt towards the newly- 
emerging countries of the world; by the same token there was 
scepticism and rejection of the Western-inspired fears about 
Soviet designs and objectives. Jawaharlal Nehru himself aptly 
summed up India’s attitude in this regard as early as 1929: 

We have grown up in the tradition, carefully nurtured 
by England, of hostility to Russia. For long years past, the 
bogey of a Russian invasion has been held up to us and 
has been made the excuse of vast expenditure on our ат- 
maments. In the days of the Tsar we were told the imperi- 
alism of Russia was for ever driving south, coveting an 
outlet to the sea, or may be India itself. The Tsar has 
gone but the rivalry between England and Russia contin- 
ues and we are now told that India is threatened by the 
Soviet Government... It is inconceivable that Russia, in 
her present condition at least, and for a long time to come, 
will threaten India... The two countries today are too 
similar to be exploited by each other, and there can be no 
economic motive for Russia to covet India... Ordinarily, 
Russia and India should live as the best of neighbours 
with the fewest points of friction. The continued friction 
that we see today is between England and Russia, not be- 
tween India and Russia... If we face the facts, we can only 
come to one conclusion and that is that India has nothing 
to fear from Russia. And having come to this conclusion 
we must make it clear that we shall not permit ourselves 
to be used as pawns in England's imperial game, to be 
moved hither and thither for her benefit. 

The international situation changed radically after that and 
the rivalry between England and Russia was substituted by 
us Miser the USA and the Soviet Union, but there ware 
PUER c of continuity in Nehru's perception: scepticism 
сезг ч by the West about Soviet designs, whic 

garded as highly exaggerated, and conviction about ^ 


———— 
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certain complementarity of interests between India and the So- 
viet Union. This perception was strengthened by Moscow’s 
vigorous espousal of the causes that were dearest to the emerg- 
ing countries of the world and was particularly reinforced by 
its support to India on vital national issues. India was virtually 
wholly dependent on the sympathetic attitude of the soviet 
Union in the Security Council to obviate the adoption by the 
Council of totally hostile resolutions that were sought to be 
moved by the Westérn countries on the Kashmir issue. This 
was followed in 1955 by unequivocal Soviet acceptance of the 
position that Kashmir was an integral part of India. Also indis- 
pensable was the Soviet aid in developing a heavy industrial 
complex in India. Then came the Soviet refusal to accept the 
Chinese arguments and position on the conflict with India and 
its criticism of China for the armed action against India in the 
winter of 1962. At the same time Moscow offered for the first 
time assistance in the field of military hardware. The offer to 
help set up a MIG-manufacturing plant in India was not with- 
drawn. This resulted in an agreement signed on September 11, 
1964 for the supply of defence equipment to India. It was 
claimed by the Defence Minister in a statement in Rajya Sabha 
on September 21 that there were no strings attached to the So- 
viet military assistance. The supply of military weapons by 
Moscow was to assume highly significant proportions later. Al- 
though this was a beginning, in time to come, Moscow became 
an indispensable source of supply of military weapons not 
available elsewhere. 

Pakistan’s military alliance with the USA and the establish- 
ment of US bases on Pakistan’s territory (some of them serving 
staging grounds for U-2 flights over the Soviet territory) 
strengthened the Soviet opening towards India, but as, in re- 
sponse and to dilute the Indo-Soviet relationship, Pakistan 
stepped up its diplomatic effort with the Kremlin, with its 
major theme that Pakistan had no enmity towards the USSR 
and that its gravitation into the Western military bloc was 
purely dictated by the fear of India and the need for security 
against a bigger neighbour, Soviet interest in Pakistan and in 
the affairs of the subcontinent grew. The Soviets detected the 
possibilities of befriending both India and Pakistan, thereby se- 
curing the friendship of the whole landmass of this subconti- 
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nent which could provide perhaps the only real counter- 
relationship to US dominance over South-East Asia. It knew 
and realised that India was the more stable and politically 
more progressive country, but it veered around to the belief 
that it could carry both India and Pakistan together with it and 
consequently its involvement expanded. 

Pakistan was disappointed and increasingly frustrated over 
the failure to obtain from India satisfaction over the Kashmir 
issue. The two countries were again caught up in an increas- 
ingly acrimonious relationship and the threat of another armed 
conflict loomed large. The first crisis was over the territorial 
dispute concerning the Rann of Kutch. Even-handed, the Sovi- 
et advice to both the parties was to exercise restraint and to 
avoid a conflict. The Soviets blamed imperialism for under- 
mining confidence and setting the newly independent stales 
against one another. Hardly had this crisis been averted when 
a more serious one arose over Pakistani infiltration in Kashmir 
resulting in the short war of September 1965. 


Soviet Involvement in Indo-Pak Developments 


It was then that the Soviet Union for the first time involved it- 
self fully in the subcontinent's developments. In order to re- 
solve the problems between the two countries, overcome the 
legacy of the last war, and create conditions in which both 
would be joined to the Soviet Union in ties of friendship and in 
a benevolent relationship, Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin took 
the initiative in arranging a highest-level conference between 
India and Pakistan in which he himself actively participated. 
The conference, meeting at Tashkent and attended by Indian 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri and Pakistan President 
Ayub Khan with their senior aides, grappled with the issues di- 
viding the two countries and at crucial moments when dead- 
lock threatened to stall further progress, Kosygin's deft inter- 
vention saved it from failure and finally resulted in ал 
Indo-Pak declaration and various other allied agreements: 
Moscow appeared to have scored an important diplomatic tri 
umph, despite Peking's hostility, and to have considerably ad- 
vanced its objective of taking the entire subcontinent togethe 

with it in the international arena. The success at Tashkent 
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even though the agreements were soon soured by lack of fol- 
low-up progress in any area and the return of recrimination 
and hostile propaganda, encouraged Soviet belief in the possi- 
bility of joint friendship with India and Pakistan as a valuable 
relationship in the international struggle. 

Indira Gandhi had apprised the Soviet leaders of the steps 
taken by India to promote the Tashkent process and the ad- 
verse developments that had taken place on the other side of 
the border. She found no change in the basic Soviet stance on 
the issues that were of immediate concern to India. She had 
been assured that the Soviet position on the Kashmir issue re- 
mained the same and that the improvement'of Moscow's rela- 
tions with Pakistan would not be at the expense of its friend- 
ship with India. Mrs Gandhi lauded Indo-Soviet economic ties. 
The Soviet Union had also demonstrated "sympathy and un- 
derstanding for our economic problems." Her visit to the Soviet 
Union in July 1966 had been preceded by the visits of the Indi- 
an Planning and Food Minister to Moscow in regard to Soviet 
aid for the fourth Five-Year Plan. Moscow had conveyed its 
confirmation of the agreements which provided for a total of 
970 million roubles (Rs 830 crore) in state and commercial 
credits for the next Plan. "This aid is mainly for more indus- 
tries in the public sector," she told Parliament. 

During the course of her visit, the Prime Minister obviously 
sought to dispel misgivings about change in Indian policies and 
to maintain intact the closeness of the relationship. "There 
must be hard work and sacrificing," she said, in the Soviet capi- 
tal talking about India's march towards socialism, but without 
being the prisoner of any dogma. 

We may sometimes stumble and fall, we may some- 
times pause to take a breath, we may sometimes lean on 
friends, we may sometimes have to make hard choices 
and make adjustments in certain circumstances at a par- 
ticular point of time. All this is part of life, which we ac- 
cept. But whatever the tactical adjustments we make, the 
strategic objective in our struggle against poverty and on 
behalf of socialism is fixed and unchanging. 

It is reasonable to conclude that this theme of “tactical ad- 
justments” must have been emphasised and spelt out in private 
discussions. 
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Indira Gandhi told the Soviet leaders that India’s Fourth and 
Fifth Five-Year Plans were of critical importance in making the 
transition from “the present stage of dependence on external 
assistance” to “independent growth”. The key role, she 
stressed, would be played by the public sector “in metals and 
machine-building, in oil and chemicals, in power generation, 
in the socialisation of trade, in all of which sphere the founda- 
tions have been laid in the Second and Third Five-Year Plans”. 
She called for a peaceful solution in Vietnam, stressed the im- 
portance of nonalignment, criticised the then Chinese leader- 
ship for weakening non-alignment and making common cause 
with feudal and revivalist forces in Asia and Africa and cau- 
tioned against “neocolonialism” and racial exclusiveness. 

The Soviet strategy clearly was to gradually raise the level of 
relationship with Pakistan while simultaneously expanding 
assistance to India. The Soviet media and public pronounce- 
ments also underlined the desirability of an Indo-Pak rap- 
prochement. As for instance, as early as December 1965, 4 
Pravda article had claimed that a settlement of the conflict 
with Pakistan was vital to India’s economic advance and suc- 
cess in mastering its present problems and difficulties. The ar- 
ticle also highlighted the importance of further expansion of 
India’s trade with the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries since this did not involve any expenditure in foreign 
exchange. 

For the Soviet Union the value of friendship with India was 
obvious and for India, Soviet relationship was many-sided. De- 
spite the Chinese armed attack and prolonged tension and war 
with Pakistan, Soviet friendship had helped India to maintain 
her non-alignment and survive the challenges. On the vital 
issue of Kashmir and, therefore, concerning India’s territorial 
integrity, the significance of Soviet support was too obvious to 
need any special understanding. Thus India confronted a situa- 
tion in which the USA was underwriting Pakistan and China 
had turned truculent and was now also bolstering UP 
Islamabad. 

Clearly, the political aspect of this relationship had fulfilled 
a function which served India's national interests in times 0 
great tension and crisis. The Indian and Soviet leaders knew 
too well that no basic contradictions and conflicts in nation? 
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interests were discernible in the foreseeable future and that 
their interests were fairly complementary. The dominant fac- 
tor, therefore, was the convergence to a significant extent of 
the interests of the two countries. 

The extensive economic relationship built over the years 
was not of a kind that could be belittled. The drive for 
industrialisation over the years was significantly assisted by 
Moscow; not many other countries were willing to help in the 
construction of basic industry. Bhilai became a symbol of Sovi- 
et participation in India’s effort at economic regeneration. This 
participation had come in much of basic industry, steel, coal, 
machine-tool manufacturing, electrical goods, and now in 
the oil industry whose importance for achieving self-reliance 
could not be under-estimated. After the sudden and severely 
difficult years of 1964-66, a new five-year plan (the fourth one) 
was on the anvil and as earlier noted the Soviets had already 
committed some 830 crore for the Plan, chiefly in basic indus- 
try. (Between 1954-67 Moscow invested nearly 800 crore in ec- 
onomic assistance to India and the trade between India and the 
Soviet Union jumped (1970-76) from about 300 crore to some 
800 crore. Besides, critical technological assistance far out- 
weighed the financial resources made available). The Soviet 
Union had rapidly become a major trading partner of India. 

As the then President, V V Giri, put it during his visit to 
Moscow in September 1970: 

Over the last 15 years we have received very valuable 
Soviet support in our economic development, especially 
in the public sector enterprises which are the backbone of 
our industrial revolution. Whether in industry or tech- 
nology, in science or engineering, in agriculture or oil ex- 
ploration, your support has been crucial and unreserved. 
In building a vital sector of India’s economic strength 
with Soviet technology and know-how you have made it 
possible for India to speed up her rate of economic growth 
and helped give the people a better standard of living. 


Defence and Security Aspect 


The security aspect was not to be slighted either. The Soviet 
Union had not yet become the chief source for the supply of 
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modern weapons, but the importance of this dimension was 
becoming clear. India was among the first Third World coun- 
tries the Soviet Union offered military hardware. That was in 
1954. The offer was not taken up at the time, but in the late 
1950s a squadron of IL-14 transport aircraft was inducted by 
the ІАЕ. In 1960, for the first time, the Border Road Develop- 
ment Board contracted for MI-4 helicopters, AN-12 aircraft and 
some engineering equipment. In the first week of August 1962 
the MIG deal was signed. In August 1964, fresh contracts were 
negotiated for three squadrons of MIG-21 interceptors, plant 
and machinery for the proposed MIG plant, PT-76 amphibious 
and 130 MM medium guns. The financial terms for the pur- 
chases were made more advantageous to India and the repay- 
ment was to be adjusted within the trade exchange between 
the two countries. 

A further step was taken in 1965, when in order to moder- 
nise and re-equip the Indian Navy, an agreement was conclud- 
ed with Moscow under which 4 submarines and 5 Deta-class 
patrol boats were to be built for India by the Soviet Union. Be- 
tween 1965-71, the Soviet Union and the East European coun- 
tries had supplied to India $ 730 million worth of arms and 
equipment. Moscow also agreed to assist the development of 
Vishakapatnam port facilities in order to enable India to refit 
and maintain the vessels of Soviet origin procured for India. 

The establishment of a MIG manufacturing plant by 
Moscow was only the beginning of relationship in a crucial 
field for India. A Washington report of January 25, 1966, for in- 
stance, said that India had begun to receive deliveries of about 
100 SU-7 supersonic jet fighter bombers from the Soviet Union. 
India regarded these planes as essential for defence against two 
hostile neighbours. The report mentioned that initially India 
had requested the United States for F-104 and later for F-105s. 
The Soviet Union had stepped in to fill India’s air defence gap 
with MIG-21s and SU-7s. The supply of advanced fighter 
bomber aircraft could only presage the supply of other ad- 
vanced weaponry at a time when the USA and some other 
Western countries were unwilling to meet India’s needs. 

The Soviet Union persisted for some time with its effort to 
bring together the countries of the subcontinent. Indeed, a very 
good suggestion for economic cooperation in the region came 
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from Moscow. Soviet Prime Minister Kosygin during a visit to 
Pakistan mooted a major proposition for regional cooperation 
in Rawalpindi on May 31, 1969. Moscow highlighted Kosygin’s 
point that his country would like to see Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and India as well as others of this region “developing mutual 
relations of friendship and constructive cooperation”. For his 
part he assured them of his utmost effort to facilitate this. 


The Crunch: Bangladesh Crisis 


The climactic period of Indo-Soviet relationship came in 1971 
during the Bangladesh crisis, a period of qualitative change in 
the nature and recognition of this relationship. It was not only 
a period of travail for-India but also a period of testing of India’s 
international relationships and friendships culminating in a 
broadly-understood and acknowledged realisation of the na- 
ture of India’s relations with each of the big powers. The 
clamp-down in Dhaka, the arrest of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
and his colleagues, the suppression and the massive outflow of 
refugees from what was then East Pakistan into India, created 
one of the worst crisis India had faced since independence. In 
this crisis Indo-Soviet relationship assumed a new dimension 
which laid down the pattern and a mutual recognition of it for 
the foreseeable future. 

The elements in the Soviet policy towards the rapidly un- 
folding dramatic developments in East Bengal could be identi- 
fied as follows: 


1. Gradual awareness of the massively popular revolt 
in East Bengal and increasing sympathy for it in the 
face of Pakistani military regime’s policy of indis- 
criminate retaliation and massacres leading to 
large-scale exodus into India. 


2. Unmistakable sympathy for India in the crisis and the 
desire to help her meet the crisis. 

3. The anxiety about the danger of a bigger conflagration 
involving big powers and, therefore, the need for cau- 
tion and discretion, particularly in view of the knowl- 
edge of a Sino-US line-up behind Pakistan. 

4 And yet the need and willingness to back up India 
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against pressure and possible blackmail from Wash- 
ington and Peking. 

Moscow’s policy evolved within these perimeters, but the 
tilt towards India was as apparent as the US tilt towards 
Pakistan. 

In August 1971, Soviet Foreign Minister Anderei Gromyko 
came to New Delhi and was given a protocol-breaking wel- 
come. The Prime Minister hosted a dinner for him, a clear indi- 
cation that the visit was being upstaged. The reason became 
obvious soon thereafter. Gromyko signed with Indian Foreign 
Minister Swaran Singh a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation, the first of its kind that India had signed. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty with its provisions indicating the 
determination of the two powers to repel aggression and stipu- 
lating immediate mutual consultations in case either country 
was subjected to attack from optside inevitably aroused suspi- 
cion and dismay in the West. But it also foiled any possibility 
of a second front against India by any other power in case of a 
Pakistani attack on India. The meaning and implications for 
the security of India in its grim crisis was clear to most people 
in India. With only a few discordant voices, the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty was warmly welcomed in India by public opinion. 

The Treaty lent a new dimension to the Indo-Soviet rela- 
tionship wherein the Soviet backing came to be crucial for 
warding off the most serious threat to India’s integrity and soci- 
o-economic polity. For the first time the Soviet friendship's 
bearing on the fundamental national interests of India seeped 
down in mass consciousness. No ideological justifications were 
needed. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty was concluded amidst increasing in- 
dication of the possibility of another war between India and 
Pakistan. Mrs Gandhi undertook a journey to many major capi- 
tals of the world to get pressure put on Pakistan for an immedi- 
ate political settlement. One of the first capitals she visited was 
Moscow itself, where she found the maximum sympathy for 
India’s predicament and standpoint. 

Indira Gandhi set out the framework for the new Indo- 
Soviet relationship. The Treaty had been hailed throughout 
India, she noted, and even the “traditional critics” of Indo- 
Soviet friendship in many countries had recognised its impor- 
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tance. The essence of Indo-Soviet friendship was the “mutual 
recognition of the importance of two vast aggregates of territo- 
ry and population and of the benefits that our two nations and 
the world will derive if our work for peace and development 
can be correlated and reinforced.” Long before India’s inde- 
pendence from colonial rule, she recalled, “we admired the 
great experiment of social reconstruction which you had un- 
dertaken in your country, the results of which we can see 
around." 

The Indian people respected the vision that had inspired So- 
viet achievements, the Indian Prime Minister said, just as she 
was confident that the Soviet regard for India sprang from their 
recognition of Indian aims, endeavours and potentiality. She 
hoped that India, which encompassed one-seventh of humani- 
ty, would always be a factor for peace and progress in the 
world. Indo-Soviet cooperation was not merely an arrange- 
ment between two governments but was a “a coming together 
of the two great and friendly countries." 

Coming to the problem which was at the time uppermost in 
the minds of the Indians, Indira Gandhi noted that Indian his- 
tory would remember 1971 as "an eventful year". At the year's 
beginning, Indian economy had just regained its elan and after 
the March 1971 parliamentary elections “we were all set to 
launch the second phase of our national development during 
which the promise of equality and freedom from want could 
come closer to reality," she said. Suddenly the country was 
confronted with "incalculable difficulties from beyond the 
borders.” The “grave confrontation" between the Government 
of Pakistan and the people of East Bengal had compelled mil- 
lions of people to leave their homes and seek shelter in India. 
It could no longer be regarded as a domestic problem, nor was 
it an Indo-Pak problem. It was an international problem, but 
the international response had fallen short of the demand of 
the situation and it was the world's duty not to delay the crea- 
tion of conditions in which the refugees, regardless of their re- 
ligion could go back without fear. 

At another occasion she remarked upon the quality of Indo- 
Soviet relationship. "We have stood together," she said, “in the 
councils of the world in the struggle against colonialism, impe- 
rialism and exploitation of man by man. We share a common 
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belief in peaceful coexistence and cooperation of states with 
differing social systems. We agree that the policy of non- 
alignment pursued by India is a dynamic force which can help 
to reduce tension in the world. We believe in the right of a peo- 
ple to shape its own destiny according to its own national gen- 
ius.” Not only had the Soviet Union given immense help in 
strengthening the public sector in setting up core industries 
like steel, petroleum and other heavy industries, but the pat- 
tern of the economic relationship was also changing signifi- 
cantly, she noted. The Soviet Union was now supplying India 
with larger quantities of industrial raw materials, sophisticat- 
ed machinery and technical know-how, while at the same time 
importing more of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods from India. 

In the joint communique issued at the end of the Prime Min- 
ister’s visit, the Soviet Union expressed its agreement with the 
Indian stand on the Bangladesh problem and its “respect for 
India’s policy of nonalignment aimed at lessening tensions in 
Asia and throughout the world and for strengthening peace 
and international cooperation.” The two sides favoured the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Indo-China and welcomed 
the recent 7-point proposal by the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam as an “important step towards 
the creation of a basis for peaceful political settlement.” They 
stressed the need for implementing the UN Security Council 
resolution of November 22, 1967 for a just and lasting peace in 
West Asia. The Indian Prime Minister also reaffirmed that the 
Indian Ocean area should be made a zone of peace and the So- 
viet side expressed its readiness to solve the problem together 
with other powers on an equal basis. 

The Soviet backing of New Delhi’s position on Bangladesh 
was of crucial importance for India. The serious situation on 
the eastern borders of India could lead to a major conflagra- 
tion. It could willy-nilly draw the big powers into the conflict 
and the Soviet Union could only view with misgiving and even 
alarm the possibility of a bigger war or a threat to world peace. 
It would be natural to expect the Soviets in such a situation 
counselling patience and prudence. Yet the fact also remains 
that their support to India constituted a warning signal to the 
other big powers to refrain from applying, singly or severally, 
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military pressure on India and enabled India to handle the cri- 
sis in her own way. 

When the crunch came in early December, India was able to 
meet the attack from Pakistan (beginning December 3), 
recognise Bangladesh, assist in its liberation and conclude the 
war quickly without inviting military intervention of the USA 
and others, chiefly because of the fine performance of the Indi- 
an armed forces and the Mukti Bahini and because of the Sovi- 
et commitment. This experience established a general belief in 
India about a long-term complementarity of interests between 
India and the Soviet Union. This was no longer just a policy 
pursued at the top but obtained widespread acceptance and 
recognition among the general public as well. 

But the Soviet Union also realised that there was concern in 
India about its policy of detente. Soviet Prime Minister Kosygin 
assured at a meeting with Indian participants in a high-level 
Indo-Soviet Seminar that in pursuance of its policy of detente 
Moscow would not enter into any deal with the West behind 
the backs of the friendly non-aligned countries or at their ex- 
pense. The same assurance was given publicly at the Seminar 
(where also such fears were ventilated by some of the Indian 
participants, including this author) by Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Nikolai Pegov. The Soviet Union would not sacrifice 
the interests of India or any developing country at any negotiat- 
ing table or any conference, he said, in his address at the 
Seminar. 


Moscow and the Indian Ocean 


The Soviet position on the question of making the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace was also spelt out perhaps for the first 
time by a Soviet dignitary in a long and exclusive discussion 
that this author had with Nikolai Pegov at this time. The Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister said that the Soviet Union fully 
sympathised with and supported the call of India for establish- 
ing a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. Moscow was ready to 
sit down with all others concerned for finding a satisfactory so- 
lution to the problem. 

But there were two premises from which and on the basis of 
which all negotiations should follow, he said. The talks must . 
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be on the basis of equality. Moscow would not accept any so- 
called superior or inherent rights of the Western powers to 
dominate or police the Indian Ocean. Secondly, all foreign 
bases in the Indian Ocean must go, and not just the US bases. 
The British and the French bases must also be wound up if the 
Indian Ocean was genuinely to be made a zone of peace, for in 
any eventuality these Western bases would be equally availa- 
ble to the United States, he asserted. He reiterated that the So- 
viet Union was prepared for the elimination of all foreign bases 
and for the use of the Indian Ocean freely and equally for ships 
of all nations for peaceful commercial purposes. 

A close relationship between New Delhi and Moscow had 
come to be established. This could not and did not mean that 
New Delhi had become a part of the orbit of Moscow but the 
complementarity of interests had brought India closer to the 
Soviet Union than any other big power. Moscow warded off 
any possible threat to India, shielded India at the UN and 
helped India emerge unscathed from the Bangladesh crisis. 
India took its own decisions but the establishment of a qualita- 
tively different relationship with the Soviet Union than with 
any other big power was undoubted. 


Brezhnev Visit 


The five-day visit to India of Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev, beginning November 26, 1973, was another link in 
this chain of strong ties that had been established. After de- 
tailed discussions a joint declaration was issued at the end of 
the Soviet Party Chief's visit and an economic agreement was 
signed. The joint declaration reflected more faithfully the Indi- 
an outlook and enunciated principles and norms for governing 
relations between Asian countries which were not only unex- 
ceptionable but which could set the pattern for the future. The 
joint declaration stressed detente rather than security, and 
freedom of Asian countries rather.than any military arrange- 
ments. It advocated growing economic cooperation on a mutu- 
ally advantageous basis to reduce tensions and build up a cli- 
mate of peace and confidence. 

India and the Soviet Union reaffirmed that they attached 
particular significance to a broad development of mutually 
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beneficial cooperation and strengthening of peace and stability 
in Asia through common efforts by all states of this largest and 
most populated area of the world. They agreed on the need to 
create such conditions as would permit the people to live in 
peace and good neighbourliness, and for their manpower and 
material resources to be channelled to solve the social and eco- 
nomic problems which were of primary importance for the im- 
provement of living standards of the people and the uplifting of 
their economy and culture. They stated their belief that the re- 
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lion tons of oil and of a copper mining complex in 
Malanikhand. The Calcutta underground railway project was 
also slated for Soviet assistance. The agreement also provided 
for cooperation in scientific and technological fields, particu- 
larly in the area of utilisation of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. An Indo-Soviet commission on economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation was to be set up and cooperation in 
the field of planning was also provided for. 

Brezhnev’s visit further consolidated Indo-Soviet relations. 
On the International situation, in regard to the issues concern- 
ing India intimately, the Soviets followed a line closer to that of 
India and had largely subscribed to the Indian framework. The 
economic relationship too was given a further boost with 
pledges of new assistance and more varied trade ties. The Lon- 
don Financial Times warned the West that the Soviets had ad- 
vanced to become the most important trading partner of India 
and her best friend and called on the Western nations to reas- 
sess and strengthen their own friendship with India “before 
things go any further". 

Indo-Soviet cooperation expanded in virtually every field of 
socio-economic activity, two or three agreements may be noted 
for their significance or for their symbolic value. In 1973, India 
once again experienced sudden food shortages, partly due to 
bad weather conditions and partly to mismanagement of the 
food trade. The Soviet Union came forward with a wheat loan 
of one million tons to help narrow the immediate gap. Moscow 
later agreed that the repayment may be made through goods 
and commodities to be finalised in the Trade Plan for 1976-80. 

Following an economic agreement between Indira Gandhi 
and Leonid Brezhnev in November 1973, India’s Minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals D K Barooah signed with his Soviet 
counterpart, V D Shashin, on January 4, 1974 a protocol for fur- 
ther development of the Indo-Soviet collaboration in oil indus- 
try in the public sector in India. The protocol stipulated carry- 
ing out jointly the work of estimating the perspective and 
prognostic oil and gas services in the various sedimentary ba- 
sins in India and for preparing a concrete exploration 
programme. The main tasks were set down as quick develop- 
ment of the known oil fields, maximum utilisation of the exist- 
ing production wells and wider applications of economic and 
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highly effective secondary recovery methods. Besides 
despatching oil experts, training Indian experts and exchang- 
ing visits of high-level experts of the two countries, the Soviet 
Union also undertook to expedite supply of equipment, includ- 
ing three drilling rigs, materials and spareparts in accordance 
with the requirements of the ONGC. 

Yet another agreement signed the following year concerned 
the launching of the modified second flight model of the first 
Indian satellite. The agreement signed on September 13, 1975 
between the Indian Space Research Organisation and the Sovi- 
et Academy of Sciences stipulated that the second satellite, 
like the first, would be launched from a Soviet cosmodrome 
using a Soviet rocket carrier. It was hoped that the satellite 
would be ready for launching in 1977-78. This was the continu- 
ation of in-depth cooperation in a vital and highly advanced 
scientific field. It was also made known that the Indian Space 
Research Organisation intended to launch satellites from India 
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on the basis of 1975 prices and in accordance with the Indira- 
Brezhnev joint declaration of November 1973 which called for 
50-100 per cent increase in trade stipulated raising the annual 
turnover to the order of rupees 9,350 million in 1980 and 43,460 
million for the whole period 1976-80. Already the turnover 
during 1971-75 had reached the figure of rupees 24,750 million. 

Under the new agreement the USSR undertook to supply 
India with oil drilling, construction and earth-moving equip- 
ment, kerosene and diesel oil, fertilisers, various non-ferrous 
metals and components and equipment required by projects 
set up with Soviet assistance, besides continuing to supply 
fertilisers, asbestos, sulphur and newsprint. On her part, India, 
in addition to traditional goods like tea, coffee, spices, oil 
cakes, leather shoes, jute goods, would also continue the sup- 
ply in large quantities of non-traditional items already being 
exported — goods in the engineering and chemicals fields, like 
storage batteries, garage equipment, aluminium power cables, 
electronic instruments and components, including software, 
pharmaceuticals and medicines, dyestuffs and intermediates. 
New items were added to the Indian export list like pig iron, 
freight containers, dry core telecommunication cables, alu- 
minium foils and wood veneers. 

Over the years there was not only a big change in the quan- 
tum of trade but also in its quality, India had developed indige- 
nous capability in a large number of industrial fields as also for 
many types of raw materials which need not be imported in 
large quantities. India was not only manufacturing for her 
needs but was also in a position to export products like rolled 
steel products, lifting and transport equipment, textile ma- 
chinery, tractors, printing machinery, and a long range of bear- 
ings and many kinds of fertilisers and chemicals. The Soviet 
Union had not only become a highly important trading partner 
of India but was supplying India with increasing quantities of 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

An important element of the Indo-Soviet trade protocol for 
1977 signed in December 1976 was the Soviet offer to supply 
crude oil on a long-term basis beginning from one million tons 
in 1977 and 1.5 million tons in each of the subsequent years 
1978-80. The commodities to be supplied in return by India 
were under discussion and were expected to include pig iron 
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and steel products. With the addition of crude oil and the com- 
modities to be exported in return from India the trade turnover 
in 1976 was expected to cross Rs 1000 million mark. 


Indira’s Second Term: Continuing Friendship 


Indo-Soviet relations survived a change of government in India 
and four leadership fatalities, those of Brezhnev, Andrapov, 
Chernenko and Indira Gandhi. The durability of Indo-Soviet 
ties was manifest when the Janata Government came into 
power in 1977. The Janata leaders had talked about “genuine 
non-alignment”, giving the impression that they intended to 
distance India from the Soviet Union, but in effect Morarji 
Desai signed significant economic agreements with Moscow 
which were not exactly an indication of moving away. With 
the return of Indira Gandhi to power in January 1980, relations 
continued to have all-round development. 


But the Afghanistan issue created some concern, for India 
was not in favour of the presence of foreign troops in any coun- 
try. India stood for an overall political settlement in Afghani- 
stan that would ensure withdrawal of Soviet troops as well as 
cessation of interference from across Pakistan’s frontiers in the 
shape of material assistance to rebel elements. 


Brezhnev and Indira’s Visits: 
Further Growth of Relationship 


President Brezhnev’s visit to Delhi in December 1980 promot- 
ed the relationship further ina variety of directions. In the joint 
declaration issued at the end of the visit no reference was made 
to the presence of Soviet troops in Kabul. However, serious 
concern was expressed over the hotbeds of tension in South- 
West Asia and reaffirmed their conviction in a comprehensive 
political settlement, respecting the independence, sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and non-aligned status of the countries of 
the region. The leaders of both the countries, India and the So- 
viet Union asked for termination of armed conflicts in the re- 
gion and exercise of restraint and promotion of cooperation. 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi paid a three-day visit begin- 
ning September 20, 1982. The visit was another step in this 
process of development of relationship as it came soon after 
India had made various proposals at the Joint Commission 
meeting a few days earlier, including the setting-up of a steel 
plant in Orissa, creating of additional capacity in the Bhilai and 
Bokaro steel mills and putting up an alumina unit in Andhra 
Pradesh. President Brezhnev pledged full Soviet help to India 
for further development of basic industries like steel, non- 
ferrous metals, heavy engineering and energy. At the political 
level too, Mrs Gandhi and Mr Brezhnev underlined the impor- 
tance of Indo-Soviet friendship in the interest of peace in Asia 
and the world. They agreed that the non-aligned movement 
should be strengthened and that plans of some countries weak- 
ening it should be foiled. They also agreed on the urgent need 
to restore detente and the limitation of strategic arms to avert 
a nuclear war. 

The expansion of economic relations kept apace with the 
development of other relationship. The Indo-USSR Joint Com- 
mission ending its 6th session in New Delhi on January 23, 
1981, had agreed on specific areas of cooperation and a protocol 
was signed on the basis envisaged between Indira Gandhi 
and President Brezhnev in September. A Soviet aid of Rs. 527 
crore during the Sixth Plan was agreed upon. The areas identi- 
fied for this aid included such major units as an aluminium 
complex in Andhra Pradesh, a four-million tonne coal com- 
plex, a 1000 MW integrated thermal power plant at Singrauli, 
oil exploration and the Visakhapatnam steel plant. The proto- 
col was signed by P.V. Narasimha Rao and Ivan Arkhipov, First 
Deputy Chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers. The Com- 
mission indicated that substantial progress had been achieved 
in the implementation of working programmes of cooperation 
in important fields like ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
coal industry, oil, machine-building, power and irrigation. 

Trade had also expanded very substantially between the 
two countries. There had been a threefold increase during the 
last five years. According to the statistics released from 
Moscow, the turn-over which was 647 million roubles in 1976 
had touched 2398.9 million roubles in 1981. (One rouble 
equalled rupees twelve at the time.) 
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The Soviet Union now became the leading trade partner of 
the country; it imported goods worth 1333.8 million roubles in 
1981 as against exports worth 1084.1 million roubles to India 
during the same period. Indeed of India’s total exports of Rs. 
66,709 crore in 1980-81 the Soviet Union accounted for goods 
worth Rs. 1,167 crore — that is, about 17 per cent. The share of 
the US was 13 per cent and that of Britain 6 per cent. Some of 
the major items imported by the Soviet Union from India were 
tea, coffee, cashewnuts, tobacco, textiles, jute cloth and jute 
bags as well as manufactured goods which form a substantial 
share of trade with India, including items like electric instru- 
ments, components, machinery, chemicals, cotton cloth, 
knitwear, readymade garments, shoes, paints and dyestuff, 
chemical products, handicrafts and carpets. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Indo-Soviet Commission in 
Moscow in September 1982, another protocol was signed pro- 
viding for Soviet collaboration in the construction of a new 
steel plant in Orissa and several other projects in other states. 
Hailed by both sides as an “important milestone” in Indo- 
Soviet cooperation, the protocol provided for Soviet assistance 
in modernisation and expansion of the Burnpur steel plant in 
West Bengal and coal production in the Jhajhra coal mine also 
in West Bengal, and the Jhingra mine in the Singrauli coalfield. 
The new steel plant was likely to be located at Daitari near 
Paradeep. India sought Soviet assistance for the first stage of 
the project with a capacity of 1.7 million tonnes later to be ex- 
panded to 2.5 million tonnes. 

During the visit of Indira Gandhi in September 1982 the So- 
viet Union had also offered to set up a 100 MW nuclear power 
station in India, an offer which the Indian side was to examine 
before conveying its decision. Since 1983 the Soviet Union also 
began supplying an additional million tonnes of crude oil to the 
regular 2.5 million tonnes. 

Arkhipov during his visit to India in May 1983 offered the 
most sophisticated technology that the Soviet Union had, an 
offer believed to have been reinforced by Marshal Ustinov dur- 
ing his visit in March 1984. For certain products, the Soviet 
Union remains virtually our exclusive market, for instance, 
chromed tanned leather, woollen knitwear, drugs and pharma- 
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ceuticals, cosmetics and detergents, mica, cashewnuts, pepper. 
coffee and tobacco. 

It appeared that the two countries had decided to make re- 
newed efforts to expand economic relationship in the old 
framework. A new Indo-Soviet trade protocol for 1984 signed 
in New Delhi on December 9, 1983 envisaged the stepping up 
of trade from the originally projected level of Rs. 3,626 crore to 
Rs. 3,840 crore. 

Agreement was also reached between India and the Soviet 
Union on produclion cooperation with public sector machine- 
building enterprises and exploration and drilling for oil in 
West Bengal and other places. These were the conclusion of 
the eighth session of the Indo-Soviet Joint Commission attend- 
ed by Arkhipov and Narasimha Rao. The Soviet First Deputy 
Prime Minister also conveyed the Soviet Union's willingness 
to supply India with 3.5 million tonness of crude oil, instead of 
the earlier commitment of 2.5 million tonnes. The areas for 
cooperation included the important on-going projects, like the 
construction of the Visakhapatnam steel plant, expansion of 
the Bhilai and Bokaro steel plants, construction of the gigantic 
Vindhyachal Super Thermal Station, repairing and mainte- 
nance of power stations built with Soviet assistance, construc- 
tion of large open-cast coal mines, besides production 
cooperation between public sector machine-building enter- 
prises such as the Heavy Engineering Corporation at Ranchi 
and the Mining and Allied Machinery Corporation at 
Durgapur. 

Another important weapons deal raised the level of defence 
cooperation with the Soviet Union when Moscow agreed in 
March 1984 to supply on an urgent basis a vast range of sophis- 
ticated equipment, some of it especially suited to meet the de- 
veloping threats in the Indian Ocean area. The Soviets con- 
tracted to supply advanced technology aircraft for the Air 
Force, equipment with higher strike power for the Army and 
the latest sensing systems to increase capabilities of surveil- 
lance and detection of naval ships. This understanding came 
from yet another visit of the Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal 
Dimitri Ustinov, and from his discussions with the India? 
Defence Minister, R. Venkataraman, (now Vice-President). 
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The arms deal was finalised subsequently in May 1984, in 
Moscow. 

Yet another dimension of Indo-Soviet relationship was the 
space odyssey of Sqn. Ldr. Rakesh Sharma along with other So- 
viet cosmonauts. After intensive training of two Indian Air 
Force officers, one of them, Rakesh Sharma, flew into outer 
space in a Soviet spaceship on April 4, 1984. Millions in India 
saw on television clear pictures of the first Indian cosmonaut 
and his Soviet counterparts and were thrilled by the dialogue 
between Indira Gandhi and Rakesh Sharma while in space. 


New Leaderships at the Helm: 
Continuity of Relations 


Notwithstanding changes in the Soviet leadership, Indira 
Gandhi's assassination was deeply mourned in the Soviet 
Union. She was a world leader who was friendly to the Soviet 
Union, her passing away caused concern and anxiety in 
Moscow. However, the old adage about the dominance of na- 
tional interests in foreign policy is not without merit, The new 
leaders Rajiv Gandhi and Mikhael Gorbachev at the helm in 
both the countries quickly established personal contacts and 
rapport and the element of continuity in Indo-Soviet relations 
was manifestly demonstrated. 

In many speeches and interviews with domestic and foreign 
newspapers and agencies, Rajiv Gandhi made it clear that the 
friendly ties with the Soviet Union would be maintained. He 
pointed out that Moscow had stood by India in times of need 
and at every critical juncture and during every crisis that the 
country faced, the Soviet support was a significant factor in 
facing these crises. The continuation of Indo-Soviet friendship 
was, therefore, in national interest. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi went on his first official tour to 
the USSR from May 21 to 26, 1985. This was also the first major 
foreign visit of the new Prime Minister, underlining the impor- 
lance of Indo-Soviet ties. Without going into details, the 
complementarity of views on many international issues, from 
nuclear disarmament to Third World issues, was evident from 
the joint Rajiv-Gorbachev statement. The Soviet leaders told 
the Indian Prime Minister that they appreciated India's con- 
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cern at Pakistan’s acquisition of sophisticated weapons with its 
plan to develop a nuclear bomb. The two sides also signed 
agreements on economic and technical cooperation, providing 
for extensive Soviet assistance and substantial expansion of 
economic interchange. Moscow announced the credit offer of 
Rs 1160 crore. In addition, the agreements provided for con- 
struction in India of a number of projects, like the Kahalgaon 
Thermal Station with a capacity of 840 mw and a large number 
of open-cast mines to extract power-generating and coking 
coals. The two sides would also cooperate in comprehensive 
prospecting of hydro-carbons using Soviet equipments and 
specialists in two mutually-agreed areas in establishing an in- 
stitute to design coal-dressing factories, a working design sec- 
tion at the Central Institute of Planning and Designing Coal 
Enterprises, retooling the Paterdikh Coal Dressing Factory,in- 
troducing new technology, modernisation, and reconstruction 
in ferrous metallurgy and machine-building. Provision was 
also made for large-scale production cooperation as well as for 
participation of Indian organisations in building civil and in- 
dustrial project in the USSR. 

Speaking at the banquet he hosted for the Indian Prime Min- 
ister, the Soviet leader said that some thought should perhaps 
be given to the idea of an overall comprehensive approach to 
the problems of security in Asia and possibly to joining the ef- 
forts of Asian states in this direction. Mr Gorbachev conceded 
that it was not easy to achieve the goal proposed by him, but he 
also noted that the road to Helsinki was not simple or smooth 
either. “Here one could think of various methods to be em- 
ployed, from bilateral talks or multilateral consultations to 
Asiawide forum, to be held sometime in the future, for an ex- 
change of views and a joint search for constructive solutions,” 
he said. He believed that India, as a great power that enjoyed 
high standing and respect both in the Asian countries and 
throughout the world could play a very important role in this 
process. “We highly value India’s contribution to strengthen- 
ing peace and international security and to enhancing the role 
played in this respect by the non-aligned movement.” 

“It is, therefore, understandable that in recent years a num- 
ber of important constructive initiatives have been made to en- 
sure certain aspects of the security of the Asian continent and 
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some of its regions. The socialist states and the members of the 
non-aligned movement figure among the sponsors of these ini- 
tiatives. They included the Soviet Union and India,” 
Gorbachev said. 

There was considerable approximation in Indo-Soviet 
views. Rajiv Gandhi described his talks with Soviet leaders 
“extremely good” and said that the two agreements signed in 
Moscow were indication of the “friendly and growing rela- 
tions” between the two countries. He believed there were “a lot 
of implications” in the economic agreements which covered a 
wide spectrum and will help both countries in their economic 
development. 

The closeness of Indo-Soviet relationship was menifested 
again when Rajiv Gandhi went to the Bahamas in October for 
the Commonwealth Heads of Government conclave and after 
meeting Margaret Thatcher and other leaders went to New 
York for the UN anniversary where he held talks with Presi- 
dent Reagan and other world leaders. 

The Soviet attitude towards India was almost bluntly stated 
by a Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, Mikhail Kapitsa. In an in- 
terview to the Muslim of Pakistan, he said: “We want to be 
friends with all countries of South Asia: Pakistan, Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh. We hope these countries are able to sort out their 
problems with India. Because if they do not and there is a prob- 
lem between India and its neighbours, we will side with India.” 

Indo-Soviet relationship had acquired an independent mo- 
mentum and raison d’etre based on high national interests of 
the two countries. The convergence and complementarity of 
interests of the two countries had been time and again demon- 
strated during the decade 1966-76. For India particularly, this 
relationship subserved her vital interests and was of critical 
importance at many times of crisis for the country. Whether in 
the effort at industrialisation in order to become self-reliant, or 
trade on mutually advantageous terms, or acquisition of mod- 
ern technology in heavy industry or in the sensitive but vital 
field of defence supplies, or in the establishment of a defence 
industry which could gradually reduce India’s external de- 
pendence, or shielding India from hostile big-power pressure, 
the Soviet contribution had been highly significant. 

The Western powers continued to ignore Indian national in- 
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terests and tried to prop up neighbouring countries in order ei- 
ther to exercise pressure on India or to suit other interests in 
this region or in neighbouring regions. They took inimical 
stances whenever issues that touched the nerve-points of 
India’s territorial integrity arose. They were also not willing to 
provide the kind of assistance which in India’s view would 
help her stand up on her feet. 

On most issues that concerned India and the Third World, 
Moscow supported and voted with India and the Third World 
at the UN and elsewhere. India certainly had established a 
strong and intimate relationship with the Soviet Union and 
would not treat Moscow ona par or as equidistant with the oth- 
er big powers. 

The Soviet search for detente also coincided with India’s 
perceptions and gave the relationship a sense of partnership in 
promoting peace and independence. Fundamentally, however, 
it was the complementarity of interests and above all Soviet 


support to Indian causes and interests that had brought about 
the closeness of relationship. 


5. Indo-Soviet Economic 
Relations 


GIRISH MISHRA 


Economic relations between the Soviet Union and India have 
diversified both qualitatively and quantitatively over the peri- 
od of more than three decades since 1955. They have been go- 
ing on uninterruptedly and without any serious snags and have 
proved to be of manifold importance to both theory and prac- 
tice of international economies. It will not be wide of the mark 
to say that their relations have changed the entire perspective 
and outlook and have falsified many calculations and designs 
of imperialists who were forced to terminate their rule over 
India. 

At the theoretical level, economic relations between the two 
countries have proved many widely held beliefs utterly wrong. 
For example, they have falsified the belief that the inescapable 
fate of a newly independent country has to be neo-colonialism. 
It was strongly believed by western powers and their agents af- 
ter the Second World War when the independence of the Indi- 
an subcontinent heralded the beginning of the end of colonial 
system that the newly independent countries could have polit- 
ical independence but it was impossible for them to secure eco- 
nomic independence to make themselves secure and meaning- 
ful to their people. It was also believed that a reconciliation 
between their formal political freedom and economic depend- 
ence would prove politically and economically more advanta- 
geous to the erstwhile colonial powers because they would not 
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have to maintain costly bureaucratic apparatus and military 
and police machine nor would they be easily blamed for the ills 
of the newly independent countries. An alliance with the rul- 
ing classes of the newly independent countries would sustain 
the new arrangement going by the name of neo-colonialism. 


private capital. As early as May 1942, US magazine Fortune had 
told the British to handover the leadership of world imperial- 
ism to Americans because they were not proving equal to the 
task of managing their colonies and they had failed to adapt 
themselves to the changing world balance of forces. To quote: 
“American imperialism can afford to complete the work the 
British started; instead of salesmen and planters, the represen- 
tatives can be brains and bulldozers, technicians and machine 
tools. American imperialism does not need extra-territoriality; 
it can get on better in Asia if the Tuans and Sahibs stay home”, 
Americans had realised soon after the First World War that 
the days of old-fashioned colonialism were numbered and 
sooner it was put an end to better it was for imperialism in gen- 
eral and American finance capital in particular. They had 
come to the conclusion that, with the passage of time and 
changing world situation, the old type of arrangement had be- 
come outdated and very expensive. The two World Wars had 
weakened the colony-holding imperialist countries, the pres- 
sures from American finance capital for dismantling the barri- 
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recognise that “their interests in the developing countries no 
longer required the protection of governors in ceremonial 
dress, and expensive colonial administrations”. They had to 
withdraw and some did with a show of “dignity”, while others 
did after a lot of bloodshed. Judith Hart has rightly summed up 
that the withdrawal of colonial powers, or the process of 
decolonisation, was “not the result of any romantic vision of 
the equality of peoples. It was an overdue recognition that 
twentieth-century capitalism no longer required colonialism 
to serve its purposes, and that political and military costs of 
maintaining it were both high and unnecessary. The United 
States had demonstrated clearly during the period between the 
wars, and in the decade after the war, that there were other 
methods of maintaining economic dominance”. 

We have referred to the American pressure for doing away 
with the old type colonialism and its replacement by 
neocolonialism. This was because American finance capital 
was encountering enormous difficulties in securing markets 
for finished products, sources of raw materials and outlets for 
surplus capital which could be exported to Asia and Africa to 
exploit their cheap labour and natural resources. These diffi- 
culties were created by the continuance of colonialism. Soon 
after the First World War, the Americans perceived the “winds 
of change” unleashed by the October Revolution. According to 
Dan Nabudere: “The events of the next war brought to the US 
the realisation that her expanded production in key sectors re- 
quired new markets. With the general offensive by the Soviet 
Union, particularly after the war when Eastern Europe was no 
longer under the control of imperialism, imperialism was faced 
with the need to preserve what remained of its power. The new 
policy was to intensify the idea of self-determination of all peo- 
ples in order to give a progressive stance to imperialism and re- 
move the initiative from the Soviets. The US could lose noth- 
ing by pursuing such a policy, which actually strengthened her 
economy, It is in this sense that the US multilateral strategy 
which called for the abolition of colonial preference markets 
must be seen and it is from these proceedings, which arise out 
of imperialism, that the whole neocolonial strategy 
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springs”.? 

There were a number of theoretical and not-so-theoretical 
writings in the years immediately following the Second World 
War, painting a dismal picture for the newly liberated coun- 
tries. These countries were told by the so-called growth- 
theorists and development specialists from the Western world 
that out of the three important factors of production, namely, 
land, labour and capital, they had the first two but lacked the 
third which was the most crucial. There could be two sources 
of capital, namely, (a) internal, and (b) external. Since most of 
them had a very low per capita income, the quantum of domes- 
tic capital formation could not be of much consequence. Since 
these countries exported only traditional items for which elas- 
ticity of demand was very low and the per unit realisation was 
almost stagnant, there was not much prospect of attaining any 
substantial trade surplus. Moreover, there was stiff competi- 
tion among the exporters while the development of science 
and technology was reducing the demand for many of these 
items (such as jute and cotton) by providing better and cheaper 
substitutes. Thus the limiting factor in economic transforma- 
tion was the stock of capital in general and the quantum of for- 
eign exchange resources in particular. The only source of capi- 
tal and foreign exchange could be Western countries and 
organisations like the World Bank. These sources could be 
tapped only when the newly liberated countries fashioned 
their policies, and the strategy of development according to the 
dictates of the "aid-givers". 

It meant that there was no escape from neocolonialism and 
there was no hope of building independent economies in these 
countries. They could have political independence but not ec- 
onomic freedom. Sovereignty of these newly liberated coun- 
tries was, in reality, to vest in multi-national corpor tions 
(MNCs). These MNCs were to work in accordance with the for- 
eign policy priorities of the US Government. 

Innumerable examples can be given from India’s experience 
to illustrate how neocolonial pattern of economic growth was 


1. The Political Economy of Imperialism, London 1977, p. 213 
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sought to be foisted on it. To cite a few instances, the World 
Bank at one time opposed India’s efforts to have its own oil in- 
dustry. It also opposed India's move to build a public sector and 
establish basic and heavy industries. Everybody knows how 
the World Bank tried its best to persuade India to concentrate 
its efforts mainly on agriculture, cottage and small scale indus- 
tries. One may recollect how the Americans put pressure on In- 
dia to shift the proposed Bokaro Steel Plant from the public to 
the private sector. 

It was Eugene Black who had frankly stated the purpose of 
US aid to the Third World: “Our foreign aid programmes con- 
stitute a distinct benefit to American business. The three major 
benefits are: (1) foreign aid provides a substantial and immedi- 
ate market for United States’ goods and services, (2) foreign aid 
stimulates the development of new overseas markets for 
United States companies, (3) foreign aid orients national econo- 
mies toward a free enterprise system in which United States’ 
firms can prosper”. 

Non-economists, particularly sociologists, from the Western 
world took another line of argument to declare that backward- 
ness was the perpetual lot of the newly liberated countries. 
They asserted that these countries would find it utterly diffi- 
cult to build modern economies because of their traditional 
culture, family structure, attitudes, values, customs, caste- 
system and motivations. A Hindu who had staunch faith in fate 
and was motivated by other worldliness could never be able to 
imbibe values needed for modernisation. 

Economists made another theoretical assertion that even if 
a newly liberated country succeeded somehow in establishing 
a few modern industrial units, they were not likely to survive 
long because of the weak and narrow home market. Since the 
home market was narrow and there was no hope of penetrating 
the Western market, the problem of marketing would remain 
insurmountable. 

The Indian leaders, especially Jawaharlal Nehru, were de- 
termined from the very beginning that they were fighting for 
the country’s political freedom in order to build an independ- 
ent economy so that the living standards of people could rise 
and poverty wiped out. Nehru had categorically stated during 
the 1930s that India was not struggling to become another 
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Egypt which was then politically free but economically 
dependent. 

India under the leadership of Nehru could frustrate the de- 
signs of imperialism after Independence because of its trade re- 
lations and economic and technical cooperation with the Sovi- 
et Union and other socialist countries. The history of 
Indo-Soviet trade and economic relations can be taken as the 
best example to illustrate how a newly liberated country could 
falsify the belief that neocolonial pattern of economic growth 
was its inescapable fate. The rupee payment arrangement be- 
tween India and the Soviet Union poured cold water on 
neocolonialist designs. Under this arrangement the Soviet 
Union supplied machines, equipment, technical know-how 
and certain raw materials required for setting up new plants or 
running the existing ones. Since the payment was to be made 
in the rupee it led to boosting up of India’s export trade. India 
found markets for its new products as well as for old ones. So 
far as India could find additional outlets for its traditional 
items of export, its bargaining position in Western markets im- 
proved. Thus it could resist the fall in the per unit realisation 
of its export goods in Western markets. 

Another fact to be noted is that trade between India and the 
USSR is according to bilateral agreements. The former does not 
have to spend any substantial amounts of money on export pro- 
motion or has to face tariff and non-tariff barriers. Nor is it 
forced to transport its goods in ships of a particular country. 
These agreements are just and equitable. The Soviet Union 
does not levy any duties or erect any tariff or non-tariff barri- 
ers, hindering the entry of goods from developing countries. 
Since the Soviet economy is a planned one, its trade agree- 
ments and trade turnovers are also planned. Hence the trade 
ties of India with the Soviet Union also have an element of sta- 
bility and regularity. Moreover, there is no scope for over or 
under-invoicing or transfer pricing through which MNCs 
defraud. 

The MNCs frustrate the efforts of developing countries who 
want to tax them beyond a particular point. Through the de- 
vice of transfer pricing they divert profits from a country 
where the incidence of taxation is higher to those where it is 
lower. An MNC uses differences in rates of taxation and defini- 
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tions of income to transfer a substantial part of its income 
through adjustment of prices used in intracorporation dealings 
in order to avoid or evade taxation. A developing country 
which tries to discipline it sooner or later comes to grief be- 
cause MNCs have powerful international backers. 

There are a number of scientific studies available to testify 
to the fact that the terms of trade with socialist countries have 
been generally favourable to developing countries. Reviewing 
such works on Indo-East European trade ties, Prof Manmohan 
Singh has concluded: “The available studies lead to the conclu- 
sion that these agreements have helped to make India’s bal- 
ance of payments more manageable, that exports to countries 
of Eastern Europe have been by and large additional, and pric- 
es paid by India for its imports from these countries do not 
compare unfavourably with those charged by other countries. 
There is also considerable scope for further expansion of some 
of India’s traditional exports which face virtually saturated 
markets in Western industrialised countries. A start has also 
been made in introducing to Eastern Europe India’s new man- 
ufactured exports”. 

After the 1973 visit of Leonid Brezhnev to India, yet another 
innovation was brought in by the Soviet Union which offered 
to supply machinery, equipment and technical know-how on 
credit and set up a particular industrial unit or enterprise. 
When it went into production, the credits could be repaid 
through the export of its products. After they were fully repaid, 
the recipient developing country was free to decide where to 
market its products. From the very beginning the enterprise 
was to be the property of the developing country concerned. 
This opened up the possibilities of increasing trade between 
India and the Soviet Union tremendously and also reduced the 
need to borrow from the West or go in for direct foreign private 
investment. 

At the third session of the Indo-Soviet Joint Commission, 
held in 1976, the two countries agreed to cooperate in building 
up projects in Third World countries. India was to supply ma- 
chines and other necessary equipment for the projects to be ex- 
ecuted by the Soviet Union. This created a big potential for in- 
creasing India’s exports and bringing about further 
diversification in both composition and direction of India’s for- 
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eign trade. This was also full of anti-imperialist potential be- 
cause by assisting Third World countries in their efforts to 
industrialise their economies and lessen their dependence on 
Western countries and international agencies like the World 
Bank, it could help them build their independent economies to 
strengthen their political freedom. 

From the very beginning socialist countries in general and 
the Soviet Union in particular have been supporting and help- 
ing Third World countries in realising their aspiration of build- 
ing modern industrialised independent economies of their 
own. The Soviet Union has opposed the prescription of concen- 
trating the attention and efforts only on agriculture and light 
industries. It has consistently stood by them in their struggle 
for a new international economic order. The Soviet policy to- 
wards developing countries which have gained independence 
after the Second World War was shaped long ago by Lenin him- 
self. He had held that the then colonial countries' struggle for 
national liberation had to be supported because it was anti- 
imperialist and these struggling countries were the natural 
friends of the Soviet Union. Both of them had imperialism as 
their common Enemy Number One. He had attached great sig- 
nificance to India's fight and struggles against British imperial- 
ism. He had also clearly foreseen the possibility of all the east- 
ern people's joint struggle in "deciding the destiny of the whole 
world so as not to be simply objects of the enrichment of 
others", 

Lenin gave a new dimension to the socialist revolution and 
underlined the links between the socialist revolution and na- 
tional liberation struggles. He said: "The socialist revolution 
will not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle of revolutionary prole- 
tarians in each country against their bourgeoisie—no, it will be 
a struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed colonies and coun- 


tries, of all dependent countries, against 


international 
imperialism... 


"We know that in the East the masses will rise as 
independent participants as builders of a new life, because 
hundreds of millions of people belong to dependent, under- 
privileged nations, which until now have been objects of inter- 
national imperialist policy, and have only existed as material 
to fertilise capitalist culture and civilisation”, 

Lenin told the Tepresentatives of communist groups present 


—- 
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in Moscow to attend the Second Congress of Communist 
Organisations of the East that their main task was to fight impe- 
rialist domination and “wage a struggle against medieval sur- 
vivals", and warned them not to oppose bourgeois nationalism: 
“You will have to base yourselves on the bourgeois national- 
ism which is awakening, and must awaken, among other peo- 
ples, and which has its historical justification”. 

As far back as in 1916, i.e., even before the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Lenin wrote that revolutionary Russia would exert every 
effort “to foster association and merger with Indians”. He made 
it clear that this was the duty of revolutionary Russia and was 
also in its own interest “for otherwise socialism in Europe will 
not be secure” (emphasis in original). He also added: “We shall 
endeavour to render these nations, more backward than we 
are, "disinterested cultural assistance.... In other words, we 
will help them pass to the use of machinery, to the lightening 
of labour, to democracy, to socialism”. 

Proceeding from this, the new edition of the Programme of 
the CPSU has accorded an important place to “development of 
relations of equality and friendship with newly free coun- 
tries”, among the main goals and directions of its international 
policy, it stresses that “a world without wars and without 
weapons is the ideal of socialism” and the newly liberated peo- 
ples’ “increasing influence should promote to an ever greater 
extent the cause of peace and social progress”. 

The Soviet Union continues to build “its relations with those 
countries on the basis of strict respect for their independence 
and equality, and supports the struggle of those countries 
against the neocolonialist policy of imperialism, against the 
survivals of colonialism, and for peace and universal 
security”.The Soviet Union believes that the choice of the soci- 
o-economic system of a country is solely the business of its 
people. 

It is obvious that there is an identity of interests between de- 
veloping countries and the Soviet Union. Both of them are in- 
terested in making newly liberated countries acquire inde- 
pendent modern economies so that the area of influence and 
operation of imperialism is curtailed and imperialism i 
ened. Both of them need world d di ns 
CGU шга peace and disarmament for 

› progress because they need to have great- 
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er capital accumulation for economic development. Both of 
them need a new international economic order and 
restructuring of the existing monetary, financial and trade 
relations. 

Both of them need latest technologies and for this they are 
prepared to cooperate in the development and transfer of tech- 
nologies. The Soviet Union has transferred whatever latest 
technologies it has and allowed the developing countries to 
adapt and refashion them according to their needs and circum- 
stances. Reciprocal delivery of machines and equipment, 
transfer of production experience and technology and various 
other forms of scientific and technical assistance are playing a 
vital role in cooperation between the Soviet Union and the de- 
veloping countries. This can be illustrated on the basis of the 
experience of India. Miss Asha L Datar in her doctoral disserta- 
tion, submitted to the Oxford University, has written: “There 
is appreciation in India for Soviet approach to aid which is 
characterised by ‘an informality of style and ease of 
relationship’. Moreover, there has never been any attempt to 
call into question the Indian ability to learn, to master and to 
manage any modern sophisticated technology, which is in glar- 
ing contrast to the contempt and undue caution expressed by 


some Western observers regarding the Indian technical 
capabilities”, 


Soviet Trade 


Now, let us turn to the state of Indo-Soviet trade and certain 
problems connected with it. India is the largest trade partner of 
the Soviet Union among the developing countries, Its position 
is seventh among the trade partners of the USSR outside 
CMEA fraternity. Even then India’s share in the total trade 
turnover of the Soviet Union is only 2 per cent and this figure 
is not impressive enough to make India remain satisfied with 
its performance. In fact, India must try to increase its share in 
the Soviet trade turnover. This can be possible only if there is 
expansion of India’s public sector on the basis of Indo-Soviet 
economic and technical cooperation. We have to give up our 
infatuation with the Western technology which is in most 
Cases repetitive and not hi-tech in the real sense of the term. 
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The public sector must remain the engine of India’s economic 
development and must have the commanding heights of the 
economy. The latter does not mean only operating in the infra- 
structure and surrendering the rest to the private sector. As 
one school of thought has been pressing for confining the pub- 
lic sector only to the infrastructure in the name of paucity of 
funds, it will mean making the public sector subservient to the 
private sector dominated by Indian and foreign monopolies. 

The problem of surplus in India’s trade balance with the So- 
viet Union cannot be solved and the further rapid growth of bi- 
lateral trade turnover guaranteed unless the Second Plan strat- 
egy of India’s economic development fully restored. The 
private sector of this country will also have to be induced to 
import machinery, technology, equipment, raw materials, etc, 
from the Soviet Union if it wants to continue to sell its products 
in the fast expanding Soviet market. The Indian private sector 
has been trying to increase its exports to the Soviet Union, but 
it has not fully realised the need to increase its imports. The 
lack of this will surely lead to snags in the bilateral trade be- 
cause it is not based on freely convertible currency. If the Sovi- 
et Union is not in a position to step up its sales to India, its ca- 
pacity to buy Indian goods will get substantially reduced. The 
Indian side has to realise that not only the Soviet market is fast 
expanding because of the rising per capita income of an aver- 
age Soviet citizen (it is slated to go up by 60 to 80 per cent dur- 
ing 1986-90) but the unit value realisation for Indian exports 
has been stable and relatively higher than in the Western mar- 
kets (if one takes into account the expenses incurred on 
export-promotion). The Indian private sector sometimes tends 
to forget that the Soviet Union cannot be made to buy goods of 
inferior quality. Not only Indian exports have to be of high 
quality but their supply has to be regular. 

It has been realised that non-availability of sufficient infor- 
mation, spare parts and repair facilities in certain cases ham- 
pers the marketing of Soviet machinery, equipment and tech- 
nology in India. To overcome this difficulty, certain steps are 
being taken. The technical data and information are being 
made available in English and through exhibitions, trade fairs 
and exchange of delegations, Indian importers are being made 
familiar with the Soviet goods and technologies. 
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The seminar on Indo-Soviet trade held in New Delhi a few 
months ago and the formation of an Indo-Soviet chamber of 
commerce seem to be right steps in the promotion of trade ties 
and economic and technical co-operation between the two 
countries. The interest shown by the FICCI and the Associa- 
tion of Indian Engineering Industry are positive developments. 
The latter has decided to sign a five-year agreement on science 
and technology, under which the two sides will exchange dele- 
gations of experts and specialists, share scientific and technical 
information and search for new areas of cooperation. 

The president of the Indo-Soviet Chamber of Commerce has 
stated that a Businessmen’s Guide to Indo-Soviet Trade is go- 
ing to be published soon. It will go a long way towards dissemi- 
nating information about the possibilities of trading and 
cooperating with each other. 

During more than 32 years, the trade turnover between the 
two countries has increased tremendously. It has gone up from 
Rs 1.3 crore in 1953 to more than Rs 4600 crore now. During 
1970-85 the bilateral trade turnover increased at an average 
rate of 15 per cent per annum. The frade protocol signed in 
1985 aims at diversifying the composition of trade still further. 
The new areas which will prominently take part in export to 
the USSR will include chemicals and allied products, textile 
and engineering goods. The traditional exports of India such as 
tea, cashew kernels, cigarettes, shoe uppers, ready-made gar- 
ments, hosiery goods, jute products, etc, will increase their 
quantum shares. Over these three decades the share of fin- 
ished and semi-finished goods in India’s exports to the USSR 
has so increased that it has reached 60 per cent. This has not 
only given valuable marketing support to a number of indus- 
tries but has also promoted the growth of new ones. 

The area which has not been fully explored or tapped is the 
third country cooperation. India in collaboration with the Sovi- 
et Union can go in for sub-contracting or joint bidding. This 
will expand further the trade ties between the two. Ramesh 
Maheshwariof the Association of Indian Engineering Industry, 
has certain other areas for expanding the ties. They include: (a) 
India and the USSR should pool their experience, knowledge 
and manpower to work jointly on research and development 
projects ultimately leading commercialisation of systems and 
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equipment. This type of cooperation can be of great help in the 
field of energy, specifically in the area of solar energy devices 
and systems; (b) the oil and gas sector in India can be developed 
rapidly with the help of the Soviets who have acquired vast ex- 
perience and expertise; and (c) the two sides need to explore 
ways and means to extend the scope of joint production 
cooperation. According to Maheshwari, “Some of the new 
ways in which such cooperation could take place are manufac- 
ture, partly in India and partly in the Soviet Union, of equip- 
ment for use in third countries, manufacture by Indian firms of 
components for Soviet-aided projects in India, manufacture in 
India of equipment and accessories needed in the Soviet Union 
based on components and intermediates supplied by the Soviet 
Union, joint engineering of new products, and so on”. 

To give effect to these suggestions certain steps need to be 
taken. First, the Government of India needs to formulate a five- 
year plan for the engineering industry within the framework of 
the overall Five Year Plan. Second, products and third country 
projects need to be identified for production cooperation. 
Third, the trade organisations of the two countries must open 
their offices in each other and disseminate information and 
arouse interest among the buyers, existing and potential. 

‘Another area of vital importance is the upgradation of tech- 
nologies and modernisation of plants set up with the Soviet 
help. This is urgently required in steel in machine building. 


6. Indo-Soviet Military 
Cooperation: Factor for 
Self-reliance 


CECIL VICTOR 


Those were the dark days of the Eisenhower Doctrine and US 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles trotted about setting up 
military alliances all over the globe. The North Atlantic Alli- 
ance was strengthened and the foundation stones were laid for 
the South East Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO) and what 
was then called the Baghdad Pact and later the Central Treaty 
Organisation (CENTO) when Iraq withdrew from the military 
alliance. 

In at least two of them Pakistan was an active member and 
weapons were being poured into it by the US at an alarming 
rate and fearsome sophistication of the time. According to John 
Foster Dulles’ assurances to India in 1956, the agreements un- 
der which the US was supplying arms to Pakistan explicitly 
provided that these arms were not to be used for any aggressive 
purpose. 

In the mid-80s, the same arguments have been presented 
once again without the slightest inclination to learn from the 
experience of the last three decades when Pakistan, more in- 
tent on extending its territorial claims in the Rann of Kutch and 
in Jammu and Kashmir has used US weapons not, as avowed 
under the treaties, to contain the Soviet Union and China, but 
to commit aggression against India, confirming New Delhi's 


warning that no guns have yet been fabricated that will shoot 
only in one direction. 
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John Foster Dulles’ efforts grew out of and were bent to- 
wards achieving the aims laid down by the ‘Eisenhower 
Doctrine”. The former warlord (Supreme Commander of Al- 
lied Forces in Europe) having failed to ditch an ally during the 
war, turned his full attention to try and curb the “spread of 
communism” around the globe by arrogating, in the same vein 
as the Monroe Doctrine for the western hemisphere, the role of 
a gendarme for the US in what he described as the “Middle 
East” but which extended as far as Pakistan (and included the 
area of Kashmir occupied by the Pakistani army in 1948). Inter- 
estingly, Dulles’ clarification of the ambit of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine included: “that area lying between and including Lib- 
ya on the west, Turkey on the north and Pakistan on the east 
and the Arabian peninsula on the south” — the term “Arabian 
peninsula” was designed to include Ethiopia and Sudan. 

The doctrine in turn grew out of a desire to “fill the vacu- 
um" that was allegedly developing East of Suez as one by one 
British colonies had begun to assert their independence in Asia 
and Africa and the Raj had begun to shrink in the face of the de- 
termined onslaught of emergent national feelings in these 
countries, a phenomenon supported wholeheartedly by the So- 
viet Union. 

The mid-fifties, then, witnessed what was called as the era 
of the Cold War. It was marked by an incessant attempt by the 
US to throw a ring of military bases and alliances around the 
Soviet Union on the one hand and along the periphery of China 
on the other. The threat of communism's outward march was 
used as a ploy to exacerbate fears even in countries like Paki- 
stan which had no common borders with the Soviet Union and 
were, indeed, on friendly terms with China but the rulers of 
Pakistan found in Washington an ally. sympathetic to its terri- 
torial ambitions. 

Major cataclysmic events had taken place: Britain and 
France launched a military expedition against Egypt and occu- 
pied the Suez Canal zone after the eruption of fighting between 
Egypt and Israel in November, 1956. The Suez Canal was 
closed and shipping had to take the long route across the Cape 
of Good Hope. Before long, however, President Gamal Naser 
nationalised the waterway. The “threat” to oil supplies trig- 
gered off a series of western machinations in the Gulf to control 
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the fossil wealth and this generated new tensions in the region. 

At about the same time the Hungarian episode occurred and 
it was milked for all it was worth by the West, thus adding to 
the perfervid atmosphere of the Cold War. Those were, indeed, 
troublous times and India, horrified at the supply of sophisti- 
cated weaponry to Pakistan so soon after its adventure in 
Kashmir, tried its best to secure matching military hardware 
from the west with only partial success because the US, Britain 
and France all had vested interests in Pakistan because of the 
alliance connections. 

So India turned to the Soviet Union to bolster its defence. 
The issue was broached during Marshal Zhukov's visit to India 
in March, 1957, and it immediately became cause for interna- 
tional polemics with an influential section within the Indian 
polity also opposed to it. But its rationale came from an acute 
understanding of the dangerous drift of international politics 
which was being guided by the “Eisenhower Doctrine” which 
non-aligned India could not but view with trepidation because 
it was blatantly an attempt to superimpose neocolonialism 
over a decadant and collapsing Empire. 

The Soviet Union understood that India should be strength- 
ened to enable it to stand upright on the world stage. 

The Kashmir issue, on which the Soviet Union has consis- 
tently used its veto to prevent a calculated move to encourage 
Pakistani territorial aggrandisement within the context of the 
Cold War (the “Eisenhower Doctrine” extended the US mili- 
tary umbrella to Pakistan and used Pakistani territory to un- 
dermine the Soviet Union as was demonstrated later by the U-2 
affair). It is pertinent to point out that even today the perimeter 
of the Doctrine’s ambit is very similar to the recently enunciat- 
ed “area of concern” of the CENTCOM's Rapid Deployment 
Forces which includes the whole of Jammu and Kashmir — 
both portions controlled by India and Pakistan. 

Smarting under the experience of the Pakistani attempt to 
delink Jammu and Kashmir from the rest of India and western 
connivance with it in this adventure, the Government of India 
followed up the preliminary discussions held with Marshal 
Zhukov by sending a delegation to Moscow in late 1960 where 
an agreement was signed to strengthen the Indian Air Force 
with an infusion of Mi-4 helicopters and Antanov and Ilyushin 
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transport aircraft which were used mainly to improve logistics 
support to troops posted in the mountainous terrain of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

The rather sad experience of one-sidedness on the part of 
major arms suppliers like the US which would do nothing that 
could be objected to by Pakistan or like UK and France who 
were not willing to part with technology without imposing un- 
acceptable conditionalities had, by then, convinced Indian 
leaders that both, the imperatives of non-alignment, and the 
manipulation of the arms market by supplier-nations, made it 
necessary that India should seek to become self-reliant in 
weapons production. 

Given the nascent nature of the defence production sector, 
the Government of India decided that the only practical way to 
lay a solid foundation for self-reliance in major weapons plat- 
forms would be to secure licence-production rights from sup- 
plier nations. This was easier said than done because no one 
was willing to part with technology. The poignancy of the situ- 
ation was highlighted after Pakistan was given Sabrejets whose 
performance parameters were superior to anything India had 
at the time and efforts by New Delhi to secure the F104 
Starfighters from the US were rejected. Britain had agreed to 
let us have the Folland Gnat production line which it was phas- 
ing out. 

The Soviet Union in early 1962 agreed not only to supply 
MiG-21 supersonic fighter-interceptors but to set up factories 
in India to produce the aircraft. India became the first non- 
aligned country to get the MiG-21 which, since then, has been 
the mainstay of the IAF. Under the agreement of 1962, a MiG 
Complex was set up under the Hindustan Aircrafts Ltd (later 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd) at Nasik (where the airframe 
would be manufactured); Koraput (where the engine would be 
fabricated) and Hyderabad (where the avionics factory would 
be located). 

There was, of course, a hue and cry in the country and 
abroad over India's decision to buy Soviet equipment. The 
western propaganda was that India had abandoned its non- 
alignment and gone into the Soviet camp. The US which had 
always considered the movement “immoral” put forward the 
pernicious concept of “equidistance” between the Great Pow- 
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ers as a true indicator of "genuine non-alignment”. The con- 
cept envisaged an "equal" treatment to be meted out to the 
Great Powers by any of the developing countries which sought 
to forge close relations with the Soviet Union. Translated into 
practical terms it would mean that if you buy a certain weap- 
ons system from the Soviet Union orders must also be placed 
for equipment from the US to establish bona fides in the eyes 
ofthe powers that be in Washington. Some countries have been 
taken in by this (and there are some in India who would prefer 
to practice it) but Jawaharlal Nehru rejected it outright and was 
quite categorical in his rejection of the concept of equidistance. 
He maintained that no sovereign, independent country could 
agree to the proposition that India's purchase of aircraft or oth- 
er equipment could be vetoed by another country. 

A factor which obtruded upon India's efforts to buy western 
defence equipment was the on-going agitation in Goa for the 
overthrow of Portuguese colonialism and a return to Indian 
suzereinty. Portugal was a member of NATO and just as the US 
would pander to Pakistani predilections because it was a mem- 
ber of CENTO and SEATO on the Kashmir issue so also Wash- 
ington refused to see the anachronism of a metropolitan area" 
of Portugal on Indian soil. John Foster Dulles never tired of 
pointing out that “the whole world knew" that Goa had been a 
part of Portugal for the past four hundred years. Thus the US 
had two reasons to hesitate to sell arms to India or help in any 
way to enable it to achieve its goal of self-reliance in defence 
production. 

In 1962 came the Chinese aggression and the military deba- 
cle opened India's eyes to the kind of preparedness that would 
be required in the mountains if territorial integrity is to be 
maintained. It also became occasion for the US and the West to 
try and push India into arrangements that would undermine ite 
non-aligned status. While setting up the radar and air defence 
System for the northern border under the Omega project, the 
US offered India a defence “umbrella” similar to that it had 
been providing to Japan since that country was subjugated in 
World War II. Jawaharlal Nehru would have none of it. 

In 1964 Defence Minister Y B Chavan visited the US to try 
and persuade it to sell the F-104 Starfighters but to no avail. On 
a visit to Moscow, however, another major deal was struck for 
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more MiG aircraft to be paid for in rupees generated through 
the export of Indian goods over a period of 10 years at 2 per cent 
interest. 

Since then, the MiG Complex of HAL has been producing 
improved versions of the MiG-21 in a long series of 
upgradations. New variants have also joined the IAF and these 
include the MiG-23 fighter-interdictor; the MiG-25 Foxbat; the 
MiG-27 tactical strike and close support aircraft; and the MiG- 
29 fighter will join the fleet in 1987, according to current 
indications. 

Apart from the fighter component of air defence, the Soviet 
Union has strengthened a transport fleet upon which depends 
to a very crucial degree much of the logistics support to Indian 
troops posted in the forward pickets in snow-bound Ladakh 
and strategic outposts in Arunachal Pradesh. For several dec- 
ades the AN-12 was the mainstay of this lifeline along with the 
Mi-8 helicopter for tactical support. In recent times these have 
been replaced by the mighty IL-76 long-range freighter and 
troop transport, the AN-32 medium transport and the Mi-17 
helicopter which in combination lend to the Indian military es- 
tablishment a rapid deployment capability over snowy moun- 
tains, desert, jungle and plains. Special mention must also be 
made of the Mi-24 helicopter gunship the induction of which 
into the fleet has vastly enhanced the firepower and mobility 
of Indian troops. There is every possibility that Mi-26 heavy lift 
helicopters will also be supplied. And the list of air defence 
weapons will not be complete without the surface-to-air 
Pichora missiles which have since been augmented by the 
Kwadrat quick-reaction SAMs. 

In providing the Indian Army a massive punch and great 
mobility Soviet equipment plays a crucial part. Since the six- 
ties the T-54, the T-55 and the amphibious PT-22 and PT-76 
tanks have been in service with the frontline troops, bolstered 
by the indigenous Vijayanta and the just-retired Centurions. 
This armour has been strengthened with the induction of the 
T-72 main battle tank which will be the mainstay till India’s 


own main battle tank becomes operational hopefully in the 


1990s. 
In conjunction with the tanks is a large phalanx of infantry 


weapons ranging from the 130 mm medium gun for long-range 
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bombardment to the multi-barrel rocket system for short- 
range area saturation. In India’s mechanisation programme the 
Soviet Union has made significant contribution. The earlier 
supplies of armoured personnel carriers have since been up- 
graded in their mobility and fire-power with the introduction 
of the versatile infantry combat vehicles (ICV) of the BMP vari- 
ety and, to maintain the forward momentum of a task force, 
protection is provided from air attack by the multi-barrel 
Schilka tracked anti-aircraft system and the twin-barrel rapid- 
fire SZU towed guns. 

The combination of Mi-24 attack helicopters and the ICVs of 
the mechanised units have imparted to the Indian army all the 
capabilities required in the swift execution of military mis- 
sions in modern-day fighting where mobility is crucial in what 
is known as the air-land battle scenarios. Thus modernisation 
of the Indian army has mainly been achieved by the induction 
of Soviet equipment. 

On the sea too Soviet equipment forms crucial components 
of the infrastructure for maritime defence The Indian Navy 
which since independence was mainly British-oriented re- 
ceived a fillip with the purchase from the Soviet Union of sub- 
marines which neither the UK nor the US or France were will- 
ing to give India at that point of time. Nothing has been more 
potent than the inclusion of the Osa class of missile boats in the 
Indian Navy. This class of vessels have since been augmented 
with larger missile boats like the Nanuchka corvettes which 
are only marginally slower than the Osa boats but have a long- 
er range and are more seaworthy. 

For many years now the Petya class of patrol boats have 
been accompanying British built frigates and destroyers and 
the very competent Leander class frigates built indigenously at 
the Mazagon Docks Ltd, Bombay, and the Godavari-class of 
frigates that have come off Indian drawing-boards, on duty all 
along the shores of India. With landing craft and motor torpedo 
boats and the recently acquired Kashin class destroyers, the 
Soviet component encompasses the entire range from inshore 
defence to blue-water capability.The purchase of the IL-38 
maritime reconnaissance and anti-submarine warfare aircraft 
has imparted to the Indian Navy an over-the-horizon capabili- 
ty which allows for optimum utilisation of a fleet which in size 
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is not commensurate with the length of the Indian coastline 
but has acknowledged capability to handle any danger from 
the air, the surface and underwater with much competence. 

The Soviet Union has agreed to improve Indian naval design 
capabilities which, in real terms, would mean assistance in 
achieving the self-reliance in defence production that was the 
intention of the founding-fathers of the Indian nation. In fact, 
the entire Soviet military supplies programme has helped im- 
mensely the competence-building process through which Indi- 
an scientists, engineers and technicians can launch pro- 
grammes for indigenous design and development of weapons 
platforms ranging from aircraft, to ships and submarines, to 
tanks and other infantry weapons. This includes knowledge of 
materials, many of them exotic, which are required to fabricate 


these machines. 
The supply of up-to-date technology in weapons systems 


has been facilitated and enhanced by the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation signed fifteen years ago at a criti- 
cal juncture. Indian scientists have long professed an intention 
to “leapfrog” technology to catch up with the rest of the devel- 
oped nations in this important sector of national endeavour. 
Over the past quarter century, association with Soviet military 
equipment has not only built up competence to operate the 
equipment but also to fabricate it. It is time that the knowledge 
is now put to use to create new generations of equipment 
indigenously. We have been fortunate that the Soviet Union 
has been able to supply India with state-of-the-art equipment 
at a particular period. Military hardware becomes obsolescent 
and it would be in the fitness of things that before that moment 
arrives we would have planned, designed and developed a new 
generation of equipment that will take care of Indian defence 
requirements in the years to come. Beginning have already 
been made in aircraft, ship and tank production. When these 
platforms become operational, not a little credit will be due to 
the generosity of the Soviet Union and its perspicacity in in- 
vesting so much in the defence of India whose position as a bul- 
wark against colonialism and hegemony would otherwise have 


been jeopardised. 
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II 
Indo-Soviet Relations: 
Studies of an 
Emerging Culture 


V D CHOPRA 


7. Historical Background 


The essence of the Soviet-Indian friendship as it has developed 
over the years is the mutual recognition of the importance of 
our two vast aggregates of territory and population and of the 
benefits that our two nations and the world will derive if our 
work for peace and development can be correlated and rein- 
forced. Indira Gandhi, while addressing a meeting of the Indo- 
Soviet Cultural Society in Delhi on November 28, 1973, said 
that Indian and the Soviet Union were linked by close ties of 
friendship and this friendship was helping India to defend her 
national independence. Lenin and Jawaharlal Nehru stood at 
the source of this friendship.? 

It is a fact that friendly relations between the Indian and the 
Soviet people are rooted in their history. One thing that stands 
out clearly and unmistakably is that long before most parts of 
the world had embarked upon the path of civilisation, Indians 
could already boast of culture and progress, with millennia of 
human endeavour behind it. These civilisations very likely 
flourished in the third millennium before Christ. The mystery 
of the ancient Indian culture remains a mystery even today be- 


1. Indira Gandhi. The Years of Endeavour: Selected Speeches, New Delhi, p. 


723. 


2. Indira Gand 
p. 39, as quoted in Hire 


hi: Articles, Speeches, Interviews, Moscow 1975 (in Russian); 
n Mukherjee's Traditions of Great Friendship. 
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cause the distinction between ‘history’ and ‘pre-history’ is pe- 
culiarly elusive in her case. No one has been able so far to fully 
reconstruct the story of the culture that once thrived in this 
great country. It is a recognised fact, however, that along with 
Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, India was one of the most im- 
portant centres of the globe where civilisation processes were 
initiated and matured. 

No wonder then that India and its cultural achievements 
had started shaping the evolution of human thought, even dur- 
ing the unrecorded period of human history, by contacts with 
foreign countries and people. 

Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are two outstanding examples 
of what once was the Indus Valley civilisation. That this 
civilisation takes its ranks with the great ages of the Valleys of 
the Nile, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and had witnessed the 
rise of the ancient civilisations of Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia 
are indisputable facts. Its people knew the art of laying out 
towns and claimed a highly developed culture. Cotton and 
woollen fabrics were in common use; ornaments were worn 
both by men and women; polished pottery was produced; the 
sculptor's technique was fashioned. The carpenter, the mason, 
the blacksmith, the goldsmith, the jeweller, the stone-cutter 
and the ivory worker had flourishing trade and religion with 
its system of rituals prevailed. The Indus Valley civilisation is 
believed to be older than the culture of the Vedic age. While 
the Vedic Aryans were rural, the people of this Valley pos- 
sessed the amenities of developed town-life. Some hold that 
they were the same as the Sumerians, while others opine that 
they were in fact the Dravidians who at one time inhabited the 
whole of India, including the modern Punjab, the Sind and 
Baluchistan and had even migrated to Mesopotamia. The 
Dravidian language is still spoken by the Brahui people of 
Baluchistan and this further lends support to the original view. 
But Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa maintain a serene silence, like 
the inscrutable Sphinx, at the labours of the scholars. Darkness 
envelopes several succeeding centuries. 

The most remarkable of the epic poems of ancient India are 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata which were written 
down far later, between the fourth century B.C. and the fourth 
century A.D. However, the main subject matter of these poems 
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and many of the stories that went into their making undoubt- 
edly originate in the first half of the first millennium B.C. 

Both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are extremely 
well integrated works, not mosaics comprising a variety of 
texts but unified works, each being a compositional whole. 
The authorship of the Mahabharata is traditionally ascribed to 
Vyasa and that of the Ramayana to poet Valmiki but nothing 
definite is known about these poets or seers (rishis). 

These epics are veritable encyclopaedias of ancient India. 
They contain most interesting and informative material on 
various aspects of social and cultural life, political organisation 
and philosophical systems of ancient Indians. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that these epics have been unrivalled in 
popularity in India. But what is significant is that in olden 
times and in the middle ages they were well known even far 
beyond India’s frontiers — in Eastern and Southern Asia and in 
the Far and Middle East. Translations of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana into a number of European languages were 
widely acclaimed. Many outstanding figures in the history of 
Western and Oriental culture, like Beethovan, Heine, Rodin, 
Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru drew inspiration from them. 

It would be true to say that even in the earlier periods, India 
maintained close links with both neighbouring and distant 
countries. These contacts were developed and consolidated 
over the centuries and Indian culture penetrated other ethno- 
cultural zones and a process of mutual cultural enrichment 
ensued. 

The earliest and deepest of these cultural ties were those 
linking India and Iran, for they can be traced to as far back as 
the Neolithic times. The ancient Indians and the Iranians were 
saint ЧП people; ethnically as well as linguistically, A 
pu ае close Indo-Iranian ties bagan after the 
north-western India aemenid empire when certain areas of 

А j were integrated with that empi 
, According to many scholars, the terri empire. 
in БУЛЫШ ДО Еа даалай = erritory originally settled 
the Soviet Union, After the Ar ed certain parts of what is now 
took shape, Aryan tribes сорып Шу лыд) community 
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of peoples and, in particular, the appearance of Indo-Aryans in 
the north-western part of Hindustan. Comparative linguistic 
studies of Vedic, Sanskrit and the languages of the Slav, the 
Baltic and the Iranian peoples is fruitful at present. The 
commonality of origin and a long period of living together by 
the Indo-Aryans and the remote ancestors of the Slavs explain 
the closeness of the Indian and Slav mythologies. A study of 
the culture of those peoples of the USSR whose languages be- 
long to the Iranian group, for example the Ossetians, the de- 
scendants of the ancient Sarmatians, provides a wealth of com- 
parative material. 

In contemporary philological literature one may find argu- 
ments supporting the view that long ago there lived in the 
northern Black Sea area, not only Iranian-speaking tribes, but, 
in all probability, also tribes belonging to the Indo-Aryan group 
(the works of the Soviet linguist Professor Oleg Trubachov pro- 
vide an example). According to him a whole series of names of 
the ancient Black Sea regions have a great deal in common, 
which can be explained by Indian onomastic data (for example, 
the locality near Khersones in the Crimea called “Dandake”, 
and the Indian "Dandaka", the Scythian names Butonatos and 
Magadava, and the Indian Bhutanatha and Mahadeva, etc.). He 
even considers it possible to seek "the beginnings of Hinduistic 
faiths" in the period when the "Indo-Aryans inhabited the 
Black Sea regions", and speaks of the "intensive cultural and 
ethnic ties" and "bilateral communication" between the Black 
Sea regions and India in the distant past. In any case, the origin 
of the Indo-Aryans is bound up with the pre-history of what is 
now the European part of the USSR and with that of some re- 
gions of Central Asia. Incidentally, the latter maintained rela- 
tions with India as far back as the pre-Aryan (Harappan) peri- 
od, of which the excavations in southern Turkemnia, in 
particular, provide evidence. 

Comparatively little is known of the relations between India 
and other countries in the remote past, but, nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt about India's close links with the regions 
which now form part of the territory of the Soviet Central 
Asian Republics. Various trade routes were laid and states 
were formed which included both Indian and Central Asian re- 
gions. Most significant among them during earlier centuries 
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A.D. was the Kushana state. Thus, in the time preceding the 
Muslim period, India exerted great influence on the material 
and spiritual culture of Central Asia. 

Through the Graeco-Roman culture a persistent image of In- 
dia penetrated into the literature of various countries 
— Armenia, Georgia, Rus, etc., which is reflected in a large 
number of relics of the written and oral tradition of these peo- 
ple. Indian topics and traditions reached Eastern Europe via 
the literature of the Middle East, Byzantium and the Arab 
countries. 


Indian Colonies in Central Asia 


In the Middle Ages India maintained close trade and political 
and cultural relations with Central Asian regions, to some ex- 
tent with Transcaucasia, and later with ancient Rus also, 
where several Indian colonies were established. Starting with 
the 11th century, a part of the territory of India and Central 
Asia was for some time incorporated in the same states, there- 
fore the cultures of these countries constantly exerted a strong 
mutual influence. Armenian merchants penetrated into India 
in the early days, playing an important role in the late Middle 
Ages not only in the country's economic life but at times in its 
political life also. Beginning with the Middle Ages, many de- 
scriptions of India appeared in various languages of the peoples 
of Russia, including Russian. An image of India was gradually 
formed, and interest in the country began to grow.? 

Recent excavations made by Soviet archaeologists in Cen- 
tral Asia show that there existed direct links between the 
southern parts of Central Asia and India as early as the 
Harappan age and these became particularly deeper in the 
Kushana period. Central Asia's influence began to be felt in In- 
dia as the Kushanas and the Shakas extended their sway while 
Buddhism and other aspects of India’s religion, culture and 
philosophy spread to Central Asia. 

Judging by the inscriptions found in Central Asia, a large 
number of monasteries had been built during the Kushana and 


3. G Bongard-Levin and A Vigasin, The Image of India, Moscow, 1984, p. 13 and 
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Gupta periods. The most striking demonstration of this is рго-. 
vided by the Buddhist monasteries at Kara-Tepeh (near 
Termez in the first century A.D.)andin Ajina-Tepeh (Southern 
Tajikistan, seventh century A.D.). 

In the earlier centuries A.D., trade links between India and 
China grew apace, these were established by way of the Great 
Silk route and also by sea. Indian ambassadors and Buddhist 
missions were sent to China. In the third century A.D., Bud- 
dhist monasteries appeared in China and translations of Bud- 
dhist writings into Chinese had been undertaken. 

Indian culture exercised a strong influence on literature, ar- 
chitecture and religion of a large number of countries. At a 
very early stage, India began trading with many countries of 
South-East Asia and later Indian settlements appeared in 
some of them. The settlers popularised the Sanskrit language 
in these regions and enriched them with the many achieve- 
ments of Indian culture. 

At the time of the Harappan civilisation, trade and cultural 
ties were established with the Sumerians. Later, the Indians 
engaged themselves in overseas trade with Arabia and Africa 


and consolidated links with countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly with Egypt. 

Anew era in relations between India and the West began af- 
ter the campaign of 
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ers. This interplay points to the underlying pattern of cultural 
advance shaped by the processes of historical development in 
the ancient period. Therefore when Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi said that Indo-Soviet relations were rooted in 
the history of the two countries, they had these and other facts 
also in mind. It will not be, therefore, incorrect to say that cul- 
tural and economic relations between India and Russia, partic- 
ularly with its Central Asian regions, go back to thousands of 
years. A large number of Buddhist architectural complexes, 
worship places and monasteries dating back to the period rang- 
ing from the first century A.D. to the Islamic Middle Ages have 
been discovered in the Central Asian Republics—Uzbekistan, 

Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Kirghizia. This evidence also 

shows that the Kushan empire extended to the southern re- 

gions of what is now the Soviet Central Asia. 

At the time of the famous Kushan King Kanishka and his 

successors, Buddhism spilled over from Hindustan to the north 
of Hindukush. 


Cultural and Economic Exchanges 


This would mean that as neighbours, people of India and Rus- 
sia had been not only known to each other but had long been 
making cultural and economic exchanges. A thirteenth centu- 
ry book in Russian is aptly entitled, “The Story of India, the 
Rich”. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Gerasim 
Stepanovich Lebedev, a Russian musician and dramatist, made 
his way to India. He not only learnt Sanskrit and Bengali but 
also wrote plays in Bengali. | | 
The sweep of Changez Khan and the massive Arab invasions 
followed by Timur's conquests destroyed the Buddhist culture 
in these parts. Buddhism had also spread to some, tribes resid- 
ing in Siberia. They received it via Tibet, Ladakh and Mongo- 
lia. Ulan-Ude, the capital of Buriat, is a small, autonomous re- 
gion' situated on the bank of Baykal lake, on the border of 
Mongolia. Even today the people there are mostly Buddhists 
and have much in common with their co-religionists in the 
Ladakh area. 
The whirlwind of Changez Khan swept through many a 
land. His thrust covered a vast area including northern India 
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which suffered calamities of plunder and loot along with the 
people of Central Asia. Timur made Samarkand his seat of 
power and was buried there after his death. His mausoleum is 
a beautiful piece of architecture and Humayun's tomb and 
Shah Jahan’s Taj Mahal were probably inspired by its design. 

Though it is difficult to establish how knowledge about In- 
dia reached Russia in this period of history as Indian scholars 
have not done enough work in this area, it appears that this 
happened both through published works and direct contact. 
The Soviet scholars hold that references to India are found in 
ancient Russian literature. In the first centuries, after conver- 
sion to Christianity a stream of Greek and Bulgarian authors 
literally poured their books into Rus. It was due to translations 
of Christian literature that there appeared in Rus Indian 
names, topics and motifs, as well as notions of India, which had 
taken shape several centuries earlier in Byzantium. Byzantium 
in its turn had adopted information about India from the writ- 
ings of the “Church Fathers”, and the writers of the late Roman 
Empire in the 4th and 5th centuries, in which were interwoven 
fabulous legends from ancient Greek literature, extracts from 
notes of the participants of Alexander the Great’s campaigns. 
Christian writers of those years were not only fascinated by the 
wonders of India and its religion but by the lives of the pious 
hermits and sages, the Brahmans and Shramanas, and the leg- 
ends of conversion of Indians by St Thomas. Information dating 
back to the period of active links between India and the Graec- 
o-Roman world, to the time of Alexander’s campaigns, to the 
heyday of the Kushana empire and active sea trade via the Ara- 
bian and Red seas, though distorted almost beyond recogni- 
tion, reached Byzantium and later on Rus. 

Original ancient Russian literature also developed, to a cer- 
tain extent, under the influence of Byzantium. One of its oldest 
works, The Sermon on Law and Grace, written in the first half 
of the 11th century by Ilarion, Metropolitan of Kievan Rus, “a 
good and learned man much given to fasting”, as he is de- 
scribed in the Chronicle, mentions, of the baptism of Indians, 
o oe “The Deeds of Thomas”, his building of a palace 
cuneo LR ruler Gondophares and the latter's conversion to 

Nis ud were very well known in pre-Mongol Rus. 

or of the most ancient Russian Chronicle—The 
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Chronicle of Times Past—speaks about the distribution of na- 
tions over the earth, from Persia and “as far as India”. Describ- 
ing the manners and customs of the “Bactrians, otherwise 
called Rahmans or Islanders", the chronicler records that out of 
piety “they do not eat meat or drink wine, fornicate or do any 
evil”. He contrasts the Indians who lack all these virtues with 
the “Rahmans”. Both extracts are obviously borrowed from the 
Byzantine chronicle of George the Monk, which was translated 
in Rus in the middle of the 11th century. Information on India 
and the Brahmans contained in it goes back to the period of late 
antiquity when the essay by Palladius, On the Races of India 
and the Brahmans’, and its Latin translation by Ambrose, ap- 
peared. Similar information is contained in another work, well 
known in Rus—the Chronographia of John Malalas.’ 

A deep interest in nature, unusual animals, plants and 
stones was characteristic of Byzantine Christian literature. 
Wonders were explained as symbols assisting the interpreta- 
tion of the holy books, the Old and the New Testament, while 
animal life served as a kind of “symbolic mirror of man’s spiri- 
tual world". Stories by the authors of ancient times about the 
wonders of India, sometimes supplemented with legends from 
Arab literature, became a most important source of the 
Physiologus, well known in Europe in the Middle Ages. There 
were several variants of this ancient collection, among them 
being the Greek, the Syrian, the Coptic, the Ethiopian and the 
Armenian. A symbolic interpretation of the fantastic descrip- 
tions of the animals and birds of India is to be found in the 
works of Clement of Alexandria, 2nd-3rd centuries A.D (the 
story of the Phoenix). In his works we also find most valuable 
information on Buddhism in India and Bactria (including the 
territory of present-day Tajikistan). Reports on strange animals 
of India widely appear in Byzantine books, devoted to explana- 
tion of the Old Testament and a description of the Universe ac- 
cording to Biblical cosmogony. The Physiologus and similar 
works had an enormous influence on Russian ideas about In- 
dia and other far-off countries up to the 17th century. We find 
these ideas not only in literature, but also in art and oral 


tradition. 
Stories about the marvellou 


which lived near the “Sun-City 


s bird from India, the Phoenix, 
” (Heliopolis), were particularly 
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popular in Rus. The tales affirmed that the Phoenix lay with- 
out food ona tree, the cedar of Lebanon, for five hundred years, 
and then, induced by the priests of Heliopolis, set fire to itself. 
The Physiologus contains many fabulous stories of the Indian 
“antlion” (whose front half is that of a lion and rear that of an 
ant), of the kite which in India extracts the “quick-birth” stone 
(easing childbirth), of the mythical bird Strafil (ostrich) and the 
curing stone with the help of which “cunning doctors” remove 
the “foul fluid”. India is frequently mentioned in the literature 
of the Middle Ages, although the information about it is often 
very far from reality. Incidentally, under the fantastic covering 
one may occasionally find echoes of reliable information about 
the strange animal world of India and also about Indian medi- 
cal knowledge. 

The surprising animal world of India, abounding not only in 
real elephants and one-horned rhinoceroses, but also in fantas- 
tic “wild boar-elephants", “ant-lions”, “nasi-horns” and similar 
wonders, was placed before the reader in the Christian Topog- 
raphy, by Cosmas Indicopleustes (6th century) also, evidently, 
translated in Rus during the Kievan period. This work, written 
in dispute with the Graeco-Roman theories of the Cosmas, con- 
tained an account of the Christian ideas of the Universe. In the 
descriptions of different countries, one can occasionally see re- 
flections of accounts of travellers, in particular on India. A con- 
siderable number of the manuscripts of the Christian Topogra- 
phy have come down to us, and many are illustrated. 


‘Romance’ and the Buddha 


The Romance of Barlaam and Joasaph enjoyed popularity in 
the 12th centur 


transposition of the legendary biography of Buddha, and the 


displayed Considerable intere 
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his reign, according to legend, the fables of the Panchatantra 
were translated and the Indian chess—Shatraj—appeared in 
Iran). The Pehlevi version of the Romance was subsequently 
lost, but an Arab translation, made in the 8th century, has sur- 
vived. A Greek version appeared just a little later and has been 
ascribed to the famous Byzantine theologian of the 7th-8th 
centuries, John of Damascus. The text of the Romance of 
Barlaam and Joasaph was translated into Latin, Ethiopian, 
Slavic and many West European languages. The Romance tells 
of the Indian prince’s rejection of earthly blessings and tempta- 
tions and his turning to a different, better world and retreat 
into the desert. The hermit Barlaam and the Indian prince 
Joasaph were canonised by both Western and Eastern 
churches. 

In Rus, subsequently, a religious poem was composed about 
Joasaph to become one of the most popular. Some versions of 
this poem reproduce in detail the motif of the Romance, telling 
of the meeting of the son of the Indian ruler Abner, with the 
“blind, leprous and toothless venerable old man”. The youth, 
hearing of the “grief of the people, began to lament, and to talk 
of the unhappy life of the people”, and then “himself put on 
monastic robes...and voluntarily became one of the destitutes”. 
Other versions merely contain Joasaph's conversation with the 
hermit, that is to say, his lamentation, prayer or praise for the 
hermit. To the question: "Yasakhvy, for whom are you aban- 
doning your kingdom?" the prince replies: "The beautiful 
mother-hermitage, it is my temporary kingdom, but the King- 
dom of Heaven is eternal." 

Thus one of the finest examples of Russian religious verse 
goes back to the Romance of Barlaam and Joasaph, and in the 
end is a reflection of the Indian legend of the Buddha. The 1681 
edition of the Romance has engravings by the remarkable 17th 
century Russian artist Simon Ushakov. One of the earliest per- 
formances in the Russian court theatre at the beginning of the 
18th century also reproduced the Romance. This motif, basi- 
cally Indian in origin, inspired such well-known Russian poets 
ofthe 19th century as Vasily Zhukovsky and Apollon Maikov. 

A definite Indian literary influence can also befeltinanum- 
ber of other works of folk literature, in particular in the famous 
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religious verse Dove-Book (Golubinaya Kniga), in which are 
posed, in the main, questions of a cosmogonic character: 
Where did the Earth appear from? How many parts went to cre- 
ate Adam and so on? In the answers to these questions one can 
feel the influence of such works as the Physiologus and The 
Story of the Indian Kingdom. But the lines in some variants of 
this religious verse dealing with the origin of people are partic- 
ularly interesting: “The rulers in our world came from the sa- 
cred head of Adam, the princely boyars from the sacred body 
of Adam, orthodox peasants from the sacred feet of Adam.” 
These lines from the Dove-Book are reminiscent of lines from 
the Purushasukta—the famous hymn of the Rigveda on the ori- 


gins of the varnas, which have frequently attracted the atten- 
tion of researchers. 


The famous Indian text on the origins of the castes (varnas) 
most probably reached Russian folklore tradition initially with 
the help of the Iranian Manichaeans and Christian heretics of 
the first centuries A.D. and then through Byzantine literature 
and Bulgarian Bogomils. Thus Indian literary motifs and sto- 
ries penetrated into Rus by two paths: from the West and 
through Iran. It would be no exaggeration to say that the ease 
with which "Indian evidence" was accepted in Rus, is ex- 
plained in no small degree by ethnic, linguistic and cultural 
closeness and long-standing relations between the Slav- 


Russian population of Eastern Europe and the Aryan (Indian 
and Iranian) peoples. 


India is mentioned in a number of ecclesiastical Slavonic 
texts. A description of the life of the Brahmans or "blessed" 
people was very popular in Byzantine and old Bulgarian litera- 
tures of the 10th-13th centuries. The Narrative of Macarius of 
Rome, for example, told of the journey of three youths to India, 
to the country of the "blessed", who live in a cave close to para- 
dise itself, go about “naked” and "have white hair". The de- 
Scription of the "blessed" themselves and the surrounding 
Countries (on one side of them the canine-headed, and on the 
other the iron city beyond which lies paradise itself) is reminis- 
cent of the description of the life of the Brahmans in late Graec- 
9-Roman literature which served asa source for the Narrative. 
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One more work of a similar kind, well known in Rus, is the 
Visit of Zosima to the Rahmans. Knowledge of the naked wise 
men (Rahmans), taken from ancient Greek writers, is here fan- 
tastically interwoven with reports about Biblical Rechabites. 
Much is determined by the fact that the Rahmans inhabit the 
edge of the world, near the earthly paradise, and are therefore 
idealised. The influence of romances of Alexander the Great 
and stories about the “blessed” Brahmans is also felt in the Nar- 
rative of Methodius of Patara. The location of the lands of the 
Brahmans is often quite fantastic — at the edge of the world — 
but Indian animals are to be found there too. Similar literature 
was also widespread in Western Europe. 

The dissemination of essays on the life of the blessed Indian 
Rahmans was connected with theological polemics and the 
struggle of ideas in medieval Russia. Proceeding from the tales 
about the Brahmans, the Archbishop of Novgorod, Vasily 
Kalika, in a letter to Bishop Fyodor set out to prove the exis- 
tence of paradise on Earth. In the 15th century the Russian 
writer, Yefrosin, composed on the basis of the chronicles by 
George, the Monk, and other sources, A Narrative of the 
Rahmans and Their Amazing Life. He emphasised the piety of 
the Rahmans, who knew no greed. This was an important prob- 
lem for Russian social and political writers, as in Rus at the end 
of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century, a sharp dis- 
pute had arisen over the question of monastic property and the 
greed of monks. Yefrosin writes of the Rahmans that they have 
"neither iron nor temples, nor gold, nor wine, they eat no meat, 
have no ruler, no buying, they live naked, eat a few vegetables, 
drink sweet water, ardently believe in God and pray continu- 
ously". A prominent 16th century ecclesiastical writer, Maxim 
the Grek, on the contrary, wrote about the "false wisdom of the 
Rahmans”. 

Under the influence of Christian writers, stories of the Brah- 
mans, or as they were called in ancient Russian works, 
Rahmans, evidently received wide circulation. Tales of the 
Christians, the Rahmans who lived far beyond the seas—even 
under the earth, were long current in Southern Rus and the 
Ukraine. Judging by these tales the Rahmans had no calendar 
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and celebrated Easter when the shells of Easter eggs cast into 
the water, reached them. In Galicia there even appeared say- 
ings like: “We fast like Rahmans", “On the Rahmans' great day” 
that is Easter Day. In the Ukrainian language the word 
“Rahman” came to mean a righteous Christian and a pauper 
and in the Kaluga and Smolensk regions the adjective 
“rahmany” is to be found, meaning “meek, simple-hearted, 
strange”. According to some scholars, the Rahleiskoye king- 
dom of Saltan mentioned in Russian fabulous tales (“Of Bova 
the Prince”, “Of Yegory the Brave”) originally read 
"Rahmanskoya", i.e. the kingdom of the Rahmans. 

There was no exact image of India in the Middle Ages, but 
on the basis of information gathered from Graeco-Roman liter- 
ature, medieval authors created their own image of India, a 
fabulous land, inhabited by righteous people. It is interesting to 
note that in their description of India they also introduced 
those features which are found in reports of wonders and right- 
eous people in other countries. All the knowledge they had of 
India they approximated to Old Testament traditions and gave 
them a Christian flavour. “Christianisation” of the image of In- 
dia was quite widespread in the Middle Ages and had some in- 
fluence on later literature too. 

Russian legends while mentioning about “fabulously rich 
country of India” made a special mention of certain other facts 
such as a bird with its nest on fifteen oak trees, wild elephants, 
unicorns, aurochs with golden horns, camels and all kinds of 
ferocious elements. In some other legends, India was described 
as a country where people had six arms. This probably was an 
interpretation of iconography of Lord Shiva. There were other 
legends which mentioned that the rivers flowed in this country 
from paradise itself. Apart from mentioning pepper, India was 
described as a country which had emerged and had “every- 
thing in abundance”. And in sucha country there were neither 
thieves nor bandits nor envious persons. This was the image of 
India and its people in Russian legends. 

Yet another story of Indian origin appeared in Rus in the 
15th century—Stephanites and Thnelates, dating back to the 
Panchatantra. During the reign of the Sassanid king of Iran, 
Khusro Anushirvan, the Panchatantra was translated from 
Sanskrit into the Pehlevi language and later from Pehlevi into 
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Arabic. It was given the title Kalilah wa Dimnah. In the 11th 
century, on the orders of the Byzantine emperor, Alexius I 
Commenus, it was translated into Greek by his court physi- 
cian, Simeon Sythos (probably a Syrian by descent). The Greek 
version was the basis for the appearance, soon afterwards, of 
versions in Latin and a number of West European languages. 
Later, a South-Slav version, based on the Greek version, ap- 
peared in the 13th century and quickly reached Rus. 

There are comparatively few sources of information on 
Russian-Indian relations in the 15th century, but one of these 
is very revealing. In his Voyage Beyond Three Seas, Afanasy 
Nikitin has given a graphic description of Indian life. His inci- 
sive mind could make out how Indian life had begun to change. 
He, for instance, has given details about their everyday rites — 
rules of taking food, caste prohibitions, the way personal 


- names were given and the cult of cow and funeral rituals. 


Though Russia had no official relations with India in the 
16th century, individual Russian merchants reached India. In- 
dian merchants also appeared in Russia and there is evidence 
that at the close of the 16th century, the Russian ruler, Boris 
Godunov, gave them protection. A bronze vessel with an Indi- 
an inscription in the Gurmukhi script found in Orsk, southern 
Urals, possibly dates to the 16th century. It belonged to Bhola 
Singh, a Sikh engaged in trade in this area. Similarly a Bengali 
merchant with a cargo of silk made an abortive attempt to 
reach Russia. Nevertheless, it is certain that in the 17th centu- 
ry, trade relations between India and Russia started growing 
rapidly. Textiles, precious stones, incense and medicines from 
India began to come through Iran in large quantities. At this 
time Iran itself was feeling the influence of Indian trading capi- 
tal. There were colonies of Indian merchants, thousands 
strong, living in its large cities, such as Isfahan, Kandahar and 
Shiraz. A whole network of Indian colonies, interconnected by 
blood as well as business relations, encompassed territory from 
Transcaucasia and the Caspian Sea to northern India. Volume 
of trade was so considerable that in certain areas Indian trading 
"centres" began to emerge. 

Indo-Russian relations were raised to still higher level when 
a merchant from Astrakahn, Vaily Tushkanov, was sent to the 
Mughal Emperor Shahjahan, and it was proposed that trading 
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people should go into both their respective sovereign states 
and carry on trade. 


In the Court of Aurangzeb 


Another significant development of this period was that Indian 
traders were permitted to perform their religious rites freely 
and their traditional customs, such as the panchayati system, 
were respected. There were some Indians who settled down in 
Russia and the whole group of Agrizhans are believed to be 
descendents of mixed Indian-Tatar blood. Thus towards the 
end of the 17th century, Indo-Russian relations had reached 
a fairly developed stage. In 1675 mission headed by 
Mohammed-Yusup Kasimov was sent to Aurangzeb. In addi- 
tion to his other assignments, Kasimov was asked to bring to 
Russia vegetable seeds, small animals and birds and invite In- 
dian experts on stone bridges and other big undertakings.* 
Here another fact needs to be mentioned. Indian economy 
was fairly developed in the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. Even in the smallest village, rice, flour, butter, milk, 
beans and other vegetables, sugar and other sweets, dry and 
liquid were produced in abundance.5 Western historians have 
recognised the fact that before the British rule, India had 
achieved a fairly developed stage of industrial development, 
relative to contemporary world standards. The Indian Industri- 
al Commission of 1916-18 opened its report with the statement: 
"Ata time when West Europe, the birthplace of the modern in- 
dustrial system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, India was 
famous for the wealth of her rulers and fcr the high artistic skill 
of her craftsmen. And even at a much later period, when mer- 
chant adventurers from the West made their appearance in In- 


dia, the industrial development of this country was at any rate 
not inferior to that 


See of the more advanced European 
ations”. 


It was precisely in this period that Indo-Russian trade start- 


4. G Bogard-Levin and A Vigasin, The Image of India, Moscow, p. 30-35. 
5. Tavernier, 


f Travels in India, London, 1925, Vol 1, p. 238. 
6. Indian Industrial Commission Report, p.6. 
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ed flourishing rapidly. The 1720s-1740s witnessed a sharp in- 
crease in Indo-Russian trade and this trade mainly was carried 
on by Indians settled in Russia either temporarily or perma- 
nently. The annual trade turnover of the Indians during this 
Period sometimes exceeded 100 thousand roubles. Some of the 
Indian entrepreneurs possessed large fortunes. According to 
documents in the Soviet archives, for example, when the Indi- 
an Sukhanand died in St Petersburg, he left a fortune of 300 
thousand roubles.” 

Academic science developed in Russia in the 18th century. 
The St Petersburg Academy of sciences was founded in 1724. 
In the same year Daniil Messerschmidt got to know an Indian 
merchant in Siberia and took lessons from him in Indian lan- 
guages and scripts. This merchant had come from Delhi and 
was settled in Irkutsk. However, one of the first Russian schol- 
ars to work on Indian languages was Prof Georg Jacob Kehr. He 
learnt the Devnagari alphabets. He also knew Multani dialect 
— a dialect spoken even today in Pakistan. However, in the last 
two to three decades of the 18th century, interest of progressive 
Russian scholars and journalists in problems facing the Indian 
people increased with the main focus on the exploitation of the 
people of this sub-continent by the East India Company. 

"Never had such a blessed people, which the Bengalis really 
are, been vanquished by another nation", and "this so rich and 
happy nation came so swiftly under its new ruler to decline 
and poverty that there is no example of this in history either", 
wrote Nikolai Novikov.* 

In 1788 a Russian translation of the Bhagwadgita appeared 
and with this began a new phase of keen interest by Russian 
Scholars in Indian classics and literature. 

The ties between India and Central Asia, the territories 
which constitute the Soviet Republics, have existed since 
hoary antiquity. In fact, there are historians who contend that 
the Aryan tribes were originally inhabiting the region that 
comprises the present Tajik, Krigizian and Uzbek Republics, 


7. С Bongard-Levin and A Vigasin, The Image of India, Moscow, р. 35. 
8. Nikolai Novikov in his magazine Peribavleniye К Moskovskim 
Vedomostyem — supplement to the Moscow Gazette, p.43. 
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They gradually moved across to the present Iran, India and Eu- 
rope. Alexander’s route of conquests lay across Uzbekistan. 
Later, the Kushans too came from the same region of Central 
Asia. Kanishka’s empire covered a good part of north India, to- 
day’s Pakistan, Afghanistan and extended well into Tajikistan, 
Kirghizia and Uzbekistan. 


The sweep of Changez Khan and massive Arab invasions 
followed by Timur's conquests destroyed the Buddhist culture 
in these parts. Buddhism had also spread to some tribes resid- 


ing in Siberia. They received it via Tibet, Ladakh and 
Mongolia. 


The whirlwind of Changez Khan swept through many à 
land. His thrust covered a vast area including northern India 
which suffered calamities of plunder and loot along with the 


people of Central Asia. Timur made Samarkand his seat of 
power. 


From the fifteenth century, European imperialism began , 


spreading its tentacles in many directions. While India was 
subjugated finally by the British, the Czar's empire extended to 
Turkestan. From then on inter-relations between India and 
Russia were excluded to a large degree by European politics. 
The mighty powers of Europe had their own wars and peace 
treaties in a series of changing fortunes. By the middle of the 
19th century, the British Empire had consolidated itself and in- 
corporated Punjab, extending its rule right up to Khyber. This 
brought Russia and Britain face to face in open hostility which 
continued till the First World War. 


This notwithstanding, it appears that from the middle of the 
18th century onward, interest of Russian scholars in Indian lit- 
erature in most of the languages, apart from Sanskrit, kept on 
steadily increasing. As early as in 1851, achair of Oriental Lan- 
guages was created in Moscow University and in 1855 a chair 
of Sanskrit was established at St Petersburg. Progressive intel- 
lectuals and political leaders must have watched with interest 
India’s first war of independence in 1857. More significantly, a 
Russian scholar, Ivan Pavlovich Minaev, came to visit India a 
number of times. 

x However, trade between India and Russia has a history g0- 
ingback to many centuries. In the Middle Ages, Indian pepper: 
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ginger, products of sandalwood and handloom were well 
known to the Russians. It is likely that for centuries, the over- 
land trade between India, Central Asia, Russia and beyond 
used to be largely in Indian hands. In the capital of Azerbaijan, 
Baku — the great oil city on the Caspian sea — a historical 
monument, a temple of fire worshippers, was established by 
Indian merchants who had gone there to develop commerce 
between the two countries. The earliest information about the 
Indian colony in Baku dates back to the 17th century. On the 
walls of this temple there are some fifteen inscriptions in 
Devnagiri and Gurmukhi scripts and some phrases are in in- 
correct Sanskrit. What is important to bear in mind is that most 
of the traders who were settled there or visited this place were 
Hindus and Sikhs. This is confirmed by the fact that in this city, 
particularly on the banks of the Caspian sea, at least two sarais 
or inns, built by Indian traders, still exist and one of these 
sarais is still known as the “Multani Sarai”. Fortunately, the 
original architecture and the interior decoration of these sarais 
have been kept intact. One of them is used as a tourist resort. 
But this was not a one-way traffic. The Soviet scholars have, 
for instance, established that stable trading relations between 
India and Transcaucasia had existed in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The Armenians were settled in almost all the major cit- 
ies of India — Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Lahore, Dacca, 
Lucknow etc. The chief judge in the reign of Akbar Abdulhai 
was an Armenian. One of Akbar's wife was also an Armenian. 
From the middle of the 18th century, when the influence of 
the East India Company had become firmly established in In- 
dia, the British began to victimise Armenian merchants. Dur- 
ing this period, Armenians living in India, generally supported 
the freedom struggle against the British rulers. The military 
commander of the last Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, was 
Grigory Harutyunian, who fought the British rule in the 1760s. 
He became one of the main heroes in the romance. 
Chandrashekhar, created by classical Bengali author 


Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya.® 
This shows that in ancient Rus an image of India as a country 


9. Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya Chandrashekhar p. 54. 
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of wisdom and wealth, had been formed and over the centuries 
trade and cultural relations between Russia and India had 
strengthened. Though till the 15th century, they were general- 
ly the Indians who carried the torch of their cultural heritage 
to Russia, Russian travellers began to visit India after the 15th 
century and directly acquainted themselves with the natural 
environment, population, way of life, languages, religion and, 
above all, the rich heritage of this country. In certain areas, 
which now constitute the USSR, such as Central Asia and the 
Caucasus, interest in Indian cultural heritage however had 
been aroused in the very early times of human history. The 
19th century witnessed a new urge among the Russian scholars 
to study ancient Indian civilisation, particularly the mutual in- 
fluence of the Indian and Central Asian civilisations. It was on 
this edifice that cultural, economic and political relations be- 
tween India and the Soviet Union had entered a new stage after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. And with this Indology 
was given a new direction. 


8. Interaction between Indian 
and Russian Struggles 


In the modern period the reality of the Indian nation can no 
longer be denied, although echoes of old denials can still be 
heard, partly because of the rise of communalism, parochial- 
ism and regionalism but mainly due to the “mind management 
techniques” of the imperialist countries. That the Indian na- 
tional awakening has developed in unison with the world cur- 
rents can be demonstrated from the stages of its growth. It is 
worth recalling that Raja Rammohan Roy, the father of In- 
dian nationalism in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when he made his voyage to England in 1830, insisted at con- 
siderable inconvenience in travelling on a French ship to dem- 
onstrate his enthusiasm for the principles of the French 
Revolution. 

Rammohan Roy’s unbounded sympathy for the struggle for 
freedom and democracy everywhere is a matter of record. It is 
reflected alike in the manner in which he hailed the French 
Revolution, in the introduction of constitutional governments 
in Spain and Portugal, in the rising in South American colonies 
against the authority of Spain, in his unequivocal support to 
the struggle for freedom of the Greeks against Turks and the 
Irish against the British occupation and in his anguish at the 
failure of the uprising of the Nepoleonists against the Bourbon’ 
King of Naples.’ 


1. Saumyendranath Tagore, Raja Rammohan Roy, New Delhi, 1981, p. 3 
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This fact has been stated to make out that the struggle of the 
Indian people for national independence developed as an inte- 
gral part of the worldwide struggle against imperialist 
domination. 

Seen in this context, it would not be difficult to come to the 
conclusion that when the Russian people were fighting against 
the tyrannical and despotic rule of the Czars and the Indian 
people were engaged їп а bitter struggle against British imperi- 
alism, the people of these two countries had developed a pecu- 
liar type of emotional attachment with each other, primarily 
because of their cause being similar. But there is something 
more important than this. There has been a close interaction of 
developments in these two countries on their respective move- 
ments, though sufficient research work on this ‘interaction’ 
has not been studied in depth. 

However, the initial victory of the First Russian Revolution 
gave a new direction to the Indian freedom struggle. The im- 
mediate issue which precipitated the struggle in India was the 
partition of Bengal. It aroused universal indignation, the boy- 
cott of foreign goods was proclaimed on August 7, 1905. 

Dadabhai Naoroji said in 1907 that the colonial bureaucracy 
in India had become just as despotic as that of Russia. With the 
Russian Revolution in mind, he warned: “This repressive poli- 
cy is likely to result in similar consequence like in Russia”. He 
underlined that “let this repression go on but there is a limit 
even to the patience” of Indians.? 

Gandhiji also watched the developments in Russia with pro- 
found interest. Gandhiji was aware of the socio-economic life 
of Russia and the various currents and cross-currents flowing 
there, particularly through the writings of Leo Tolstoy and 
Maxim Gorky. In their writings, Gandhiji sought answers to 
the various questions agitating his mind about the freedom 
struggle. At the beginning of his social and political activity in 
South Africa, Gandhiji was closely watching the developments 
in Russia because he was leading a movement against the cruel 
Oppression and racial discrimination practised by the South 
African White rulers. In this process Gandhiji drew closer to 
Tolstoy. However, Gorky’s works made a tremendous impact 


2. D P Karmarkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bombay, 1955, p. 154 
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on his mind. He wrote on July 1, 1905, that “Gorky’s works stir 
up against the tyrannies" and that there was “no other writer in 
Europe who is as great a champion of the people's rights as 
Maxim Gorky.” 

The Russian Revolution, in fact, influenced Gandhiji's 
thinking to a large degree and from this revolution he drew the 
lesson that if the "dumb millions" were reawakened, they 
could be transformed into a mighty force... He wrote at that 
time: "We too can resort to the Russian remedy against tyran- 
ny..." He did not leave at that. He added: "If the Russian people 
succeed, this revolution in Russia will be regarded as the great- 
est victory, the greatest event of the present century". How 
prophetic he was! 

Gandhiji in fact had developed a special affinity towards 
Tolstoy, for religious and ethical aspects of this great Russian 
writer. He exchanged letters with him and at least three letters 
by the Father of the Indian Nation to this outstanding son of 
Russia have so far been traced. Gandhiji wrote his last letter to 
Tolstoy on August 15, 1910. 

This is how even in the last decades of the 19th century and 
the beginning of the present century, Indian and Russian pro- 
gressive circles took Keen interest in each other's affairs. The 
forward looking Russians closely watched the various anti- 
imperialist movements in the last century, particularly India's 
first war of Independence in 1857 attracted their attention the 
most. They in fact were disappointed when the widespread 
risings in 1857 — which the British rulers dubbed as “mutiny” 
— were brutally crushed. However, Russian scholars contin- 
ued to take interest in India, notable amongst them was Ivan 
Pavlovich Minaev, professor of comparative grammar at St 
Petersburg University, who paid three visits to India during 
1874 and 1886. He was present as an observer at the founding 
of the Indian National Congress in 1885. He described this 
event as a significant attempt for "the development of the feel- 
ing of nationalism in India, for the unification of India". 

After the Russians moved into Central Asia, the British were 
all the time apprehensive of a Czarist invasion of India. The 


3. Mahatma Gandhi, Collected Works. Vol 5, 1961, p. 154. 
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British used every means to stem the expansion of Russian 
power in areas in proximity or adjacent to India and often used 
it as a pretext for regular invasion or intervention as in Afghan- 
istan. However, the people of India did not subscribe to this 
bogey of the Russian threat. On the other hand, a feeling start- 
ed growing in India that the Russians would help India in 
throwing off the British colonial yoke. The Indian National 
Congress refused to accept the imperialist propaganda of ‘Rus- 
sian threat’ and consistently opposed excessive military ex- 
penditure by the British in pursuance of their “forward” policy. 


Lenin’s Keen Interest 


India’s struggle for independence attracted Lenin’s keen inter- 
est. In fact, he was the first Marxist to foresee the end of 
capitalism's so-called peaceful development and the beginning 
of a new era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. He 
visualised that the awakening of Asia, i.e., an unprecendented 
upsurge in the national liberation movement of the peoples of 
the East “would turn the wheels of history”. Lenin wrote: 
“When a new source of great world storms opened up in Asia” 
and this “era of storms and their ‘repercussions’ in Europe” be- 
come a reality, “the entire political landscape in the world 
would сһапре”.5 

After a profound study of the concrete socio-economic situa- 
tion, cultural and historical traditions and ideological and po- 
litical trends obtaining in the Oriental countries, Lenin not 
only enriched the Marxist theory but was also able to predict 
that the national liberation movements in future would inevi- 
tably throw up many specific and diverse features of its own in 
forms, methods, paths of social revolutions and above all, in 
building a new society. 

India, one of the largest colonial countries of the world, at- 
tracted Lenin's attention also from the point of view of theoret- 
ical analysis in the era of awakening of Asia. In one of his early 
articles written in 1900, Lenin, while in examining the colonial 
policy of the European bourgeoisie, pointed out that the op- 
Pressed would step up their resistance to this policy. Basing 


5. VI Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 18. Moscow, p. 584. 
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himself on the experience of India’s first war of independence 

of 1857-59, Lenin wrote: 
“Every country in which capitalist industry develops 
rapidly...has very soon to seek colonies i.e., countries in 
which industry is weakly developed, in which a more or 
less patriarchal way of life still prevails, and which can 
serve as a market for manufactured goods and a source of 
high profits. For the sake of the profit of a handful capital- 
ists, the bourgeois governments have waged endless 
wars...and have driven the peoples in the colonies to des- 
perate revolts or to death from starvation.“® 


In 1908 Tilak, the man whom British rulers feared most, was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for an article published 
in his paper. The arrest of Tilak led to a general strike of the 
Bombay textile workers—the first political action of the Indian 
working class. On Tilak’s conviction Lenin wrote: 

“But the popular India is beginning to stand up in defence 
of writers and political leaders. At the infamous sentence 
pronounced by the British Jackals on the Indian democrat 
Tilak—he was sentenced to a long term of exile—...it 
evoked street demonstrations and a strike in Bombay.’ 

This was a conclusion of great theoretical and practical im- 
portance because Lenin saw that India’s working class, though 
still weak, had begun to take first steps in the field of political 
activity and thus was destined to play a leading role. 

Lenin, it appears, made a detailed study of the British re- 
cruitment policy for the armed forces after India’s first war of 
independence. His broad conclusions were: 

(a) the British colonial rulers were implementing the poli- 
de and rule” in the recruitment of the armed 


cy of “divi 1 
thnic groups and tribes to “sow na- 


forces by recruiting e 
tional and religious discord”; 

(b) this policy was evolved so that ‘native troops’ could 
not use heavy weapons against the British rulers; 

(c) these troops were created to suppress any revolt in the 
army and to crush the movements of the people; 


6. Ibid. Vol. 4, p. 373. 
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(d) these troops were to be used for the imperial ambitions 
outside India. 


Lenin has pointedly mentioned that during the First World 
War “Britain brought regiments from India to fight the Ger- 
mans.... They were formed into shock units and hurled into 
most dangerous sectors where they were mowed down like 
grass by machineguns”.® The Indian troops and resources in 
this way, were used for colonising other countries. 

Thus before the Great October Revolution, Lenin had 
started devoting his attention to the theoretical and practical 
problems of the colonies and semi-colonies and Indian leaders 
had begun to learn from the worldwide experience of the revo- 
lutionary movements, particularly of Russia. The Russian 
scholars also had intensified their efforts to understand India’s 
history and cultural heritage. А 

An Oriental Languages Faculty was set up in St Petersburg 
University in 1855, and in 1858 teaching of Sanskrit in this uni- 
versity was entrusted to Kossovich whose first translations 
from Sanskrit began to appear in 1844—excerpts from the 
Mahabharata and the Upanishad. Ancient Indian history was 
taught in lecture courses at Russian universities and expound- 
ed in their textbooks. 

It will not be incorrect to say that unlike west European 
countries, an interesting feature of Russian historiography has 
been that the countries of the East, including India have been 
an integral part of their general histery course. 

This shows that interaction between Iridia and Russia had 
many dimensions even before the Great October Revolution. 
This in turn influenced the course of friendly ties between the 
two countries after the Great October Revolution. 

The events of the First World War, the unbridled exploita- 
lion of the Indian people and the October Revolution of 1917 
unleashed unprecendented mass movements for national free- 
dom in the post-war period. Just as the awakening of 1905 was 
generated by the world situation at large, even more so was the 
birth of the mass movements in India which shook the founda- 
tions of the British rule in the years succeeding 1917. 


8. Ibid. Vol. 30, р. 390. 
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Correlation of Struggles 


This correlation of development of the struggle in India and 
the world struggle is of special importance, in view of the sub- 
jective and isolationist explanations frequently trotted out by 
traditional schools of Indian political thought for interpreting 
mass movements simply in terms of personalities or particular 
groups. The bias has by no means lost its hold even today. 
There is no doubt that the transformation of the political move- 
ment in India from relatively restricted sections of the popula- 
tion to broad masses of the people took place in the years fol- 
lowing 1917. And this transformation was not limited to India 
alone! 

The World War, in the wake of the defeat of Russian 
Czarism by Japan a decade earlier, completed the shattering of 
the myth of the invincibility of Western imperialism in the 
eyes of the Asian people. The spectacle of the internecine con- 
flicts of the imperialist powers and the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as the first socialist state in the world aroused renewed 
hopes in the breasts of millions of subject people that the hour 
of collapse of the existing empires was approaching. This made 
a far deeper impact on the minds of the Indian people and their 
leaders than perhaps anywhere else. The news of the February 
Revolution and the overthrow of the Czar, which came to India 
through the British press, spurred the Indian autocracy as a 
phenomenon on a par with British despotism in India. A bro- 
chure published in 1917 by the Home Rule Committee and giv- 
en the symbolic title, “Lessons from Russia” (Home Rule 
Series-23) contained an appeal to the educated classes to ex- 
pound to the masses of the Indian people the significance and 
implications of the liberation movement in Russia. The victori- 
ous revolution in Russia had truly inspired Indian nationalists 
to intensify their liberation struggle. The Allahabad newspa- 
per Abhyudaya (March 24, 1917) made a striking comment: 

“Russian revolution convinces us that there is no power 
in the world which an animating and life-giving national- 
ism could not have overcome”. 

As the revolutionary events in Russia progressed, the Brit- 
ish rulers and the mass media controlled by them embarked on 
a campaign of anti-Sovietism. However, despite all these meas- 
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ures of the colonial administration, the fact of the October Rev- 
olution could neither be suppressed nor denied its pull in In- 
dia. “The revolution in Russia and its beginning was regarded 
in India as a triumph over despotism... It has given an impetus 
to Indian political aspirations”, confessed the Secretary of State 
for India, sadly though. 

The demobilised soldiers in India, particularly the Punjabi 
soldiers, returning from the battlefields of Europe and the Mid- 
dle East, at the end of the war, carried the heroic story of Rus- 
sian Revolution to their villages, and those others who had 
seen action in Turkestan, Central Asia and the territories bor- 
dering on the Caspian Sea, literally set the Indian heart aflame. 

It is not without significance to recall that the most influen- 
tial of the national political organisations, the Indian National 
Congress, acclaimed the October Revolution, even though a 
section of leaders did not support its socio-political pro- 
gramme. Inaugurating the session of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1917, Annie Besant said: 

“The Russian revolution and the probable rise of a Rus- 
sian Republic in Europe and Asia, have all entirely 
changed the conditions existing before in India”. 

The impact of the October Revolution on India was phenom- 
enal. It had three distinct dimensions—stimulating the 
consciouness of the Indian people, widening the basis of the 
national movement and, above all, hastening the evolutionary 
process of the Indian Left movement, particularly the commu- 
nist movement. 

This epoch-making Revolution, besides shaping world 
events gave a radical turn to relations between the British colo- 
nial rulers and the Indian people. The most noticeable aspect of 
this change was the raising of the all important questions of na- 
tional self-determination and the resolve of the people to fight 
for it with spirit and courage. If some of the language papers ed- 
itorially commenting on this Revolution hailed it as the har- 
binger of the dawn dfa new era, national leaders of all political 
hues welcomed the new developments in Russia. Mahatma 
Gandhi, for instance, said that “Bolshevik ideals sanctified by 
the sacrifice of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain”. 

Within the national movement, radical leaders probably had 
aclearer understanding about the international significance of 
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this Revolution, a significance which was further heightened ` 
by Lenin’s breath-taking Declaration of the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia. It was, therefore, most natural that a section of 
the leadership of the Indian national movement should defend 
and stand up for the Revolution. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s news- 
paper, Kesari, spoke up for Lenin in a forthright editorial un- 
derlining the fact that the Russian people were solidly behind 
him and the revolution. 

This being the situation, the British rulers, shrewd as they 
were, rightly gauged the new temper of the people and started 
readjusting their strategy in India. Within five months of the 
fall of Czarism, the British Government hastened to issue a no- 
tification, known as Montagu Declaration, and proclaimed the 
aims of British rule in India to be "gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of Responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire" and promised suitable and speedy 
steps in this direction. The hasty character of this declaration 
was evident from the fact that the real work began slowly and 
haltingly to concretise what was intended to be done, in pro- 
ducing what came to be known as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, only a year later. It is noteworthy again that the entire 
move was directed to creating a division among the leaders of 
the national movement. Nevertheless, the reaction of the na- 
tional movement and the way the British rulers started'chang- 
ing their tactics were unmistakable proofs of the fact of the 
Russian Revolution and of its indelible imprint on the Indian 
mind. 

Much of the interest of the Indian nationalists in the far 
reaching developments in Russia after the October Revolution 
must be seen against the background of the then nationalist as- 
pirations of the Indian people. The success of the Revolution, 
the withdrawal of Russia from the war and Lenin's policy proc- 
lamation about the right of self-determination for all nations 
had a tremendous radicalising influence on Indian thinking 


and actions. 


9. October Revolution and 
the Indian Struggle 


SS нн ны 


With his usual insight, Lenin along with other socialist revolu- 
tionari 


based on religious and other compulsions, 
The advance of the freedom movement in India during 
1905-1907 was, in fact, a part of the worldwide wave of progres- 
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generally articulated by the leaders of the middle classes, they 
being the main instruments of the developing national move- 
ment. Hence, these were the people who were most influenced 
by the revolution. But as the efforts of the Soviet people for 
building a socialist society began to unfold themselves and as 
the Indian national movement started broadening its mass 
base, the convergence of interests of the Soviet Union and the 
aspirations of the colonial and semi-colonial people against im- 
perialism came to be widely accepted by the leading forces and 
personalities of the national movement in our country. 
Lenin demonstrated that the era of great upheavals in Asia 
ushered in by the first Russian Revolution (1905-1907) aug- 
mented the European experience with the rich experience of 
"the heroic democracy of the masses in the Asiatic and semi- 
Asiatic countries"! And a further development of Marxism 
was inconceivable without the generalisation of this new ex- 
perience gained in the East. It was Lenin who did the necessary 
theorising. He considered the major achievements of both the 
Russian and world cultures, and thoroughly analysed and crit- 
ically appraised all the accomplishments of socio-political, 
philosophical and scientific thought and the tremendous expe- 
rience of the international liberation movement. Working out 
the theory of imperialism as the highest stage of capitalism, 
Lenin examined and generalised the extensive historical, po- 
litical and economic material directly relating to the countries 
of the East. His theory of liberating the colonial nations was the 
result of a profound study of the concrete socio-economic situ- 
ation, cultural and historical traditions and ideological and po- 
litical trends obtaining in the Oriental countries. Lenin was 
thus able to predict that national-liberation movements would, 
in the future, inevitably introduce many specific and diverse 
features of their own. 
This is what Lenin wrote in his last years: 
"Our European philistines never even dream that the 
subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries, which pos- 
sess much vaster populations and a much vaster diversity 
of social conditions, will undoubtedly display even great- 
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er distinctions than the Russian Revolution”.2 

History convincingly corroborated Lenin’s prediction. The 
collapse of imperialism’s disgraceful colonial system, along 
with the entire course of social development, is a striking illus- 
tration of the vitality and creative power of Lenin's 
teaching. 

India, one of the largest countries of the colonial world, par- 
ticularly attracted Lenin's attention from the viewpoint of the- 
oretical analysis of the era of awakening of Asia. It was in 
India that a population of millions of people was subjected to 
the most brutal colonial oppression; it was there that the Brit- 
ish colonialists shamelessly plundered the country's national 
wealth, and it was there that the conditions were ripening for 
the outbreak of a mass movement against foreign 
domination. 

Therefore, even at the outset of his political activity, Lenin 
turned directly to the recent history of India to discern trends 
and perspectives in the development of the liberation move- 
ment in the 20th century. In one of his early articles written in 
1900, Lenin, in examining the colonial policy of the European 
bourgeoisie, pointed out that the oppressed peoples would step 
up their resistance to that policy. He cited the 1857-59 anti- 
British war of independence as an example. 

Lenin's interest in India, however, deepened during the era 
of the awakening of Asia, when popular discontent and move- 
ments were suppressed with brutal repressions. In 1908, in his 
well-known article, “Inflammable Material in World Politics", 
he illustrated his point with the events in India. Lenin then 
wrote: "In India lately the native slaves of the 'civilised' British 
capitalists have been a source of worry to their ‘masters’. There 
is no end to acts of violence and plunder which go under 
the name of the British system of government in India. No- 

where in the world — with the exception, of course, of Russia 
— will you find such abject mass poverty, such chronic starva- 
tion among the people”.3 


Of course, Lenin did not write solely about the colonial 
2. V I Lenin, Colle 
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plunder of India and the ruinous consequences or this policy 
for the Indian people. He studied the methods to which the 
British colonial authorities resorted in exploiting and plunder- 
ing the country. With the advent of the imperialist era, these 
methods changed drastically. Alongside the export of goods, 
the export of capital was acquiring ever greater proportions, 
the imperialists’ search for raw material sources intensified 
and contradictions between the imperialist plunderers rival- 
ling for spheres of influence and the so-called “economic terri- 
tories”, i.e., colonies and dependent countries, became more 
acute. Lenin placed India first among the largest colonies 
which were mercilessly exploited by financial capital. The im- 
port of British capital and export of raw materials from India 
were swiftly expanding and assuming unprecedented 
proportions. 

Among the methods of colonial oppression in India, Lenin 
singled out the deliberate preservation of the feudal ownership 
of land, semi-feudal relations in farming and medieval forms of 
exploitation of the peasantry, retention of one-third of the 
country’s territory of the so-called native states where feudal 
despotism was entrenched, as well as the caste system which 
hampered the development of social relations. In terms of the 
economy, British imperialism tried in every way to restrain the 
growth of those Indian industries that could successfully chal- 
lenge similar industries of the metropolitan country. In his 
Notebook on Imperialism, Lenin stated that Britain stifled 
industrialisation and emphasised that the British rule in India 
was dictatorial and autocratic and that India, with its popula- 
tion of nearly 300,000,000, was being plundered and harassed 


by British bureaucrats.* 


Lenin showed, however, that even sophisticated methods of 
colonial oppression could not guarantee British imperialism a 
quiet rule over India. Although the British were armed to the 
teeth, they were greatly concerned about the loyalty of their 
own colonial army which consisted mainly of Indians. “The 
chief danger of the Sepoy uprising (1857)”, Lenin remarked, 


4. V I Lenin, “Conference of the British Social-Democratic Party” Collected 
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“lay in the native army going over to the insurgents".5 

The October 1917 Socialist Revolution in Russia gave a fresh 
impetus to the anti-imperialist movement in the colonial coun- 
tries of the East. The influence of its ideas on national self- 
awareness was truly invigorating because, in the first place, 
the example of the peoples of Russia who had done away with 
the power of the capitalists demonstrated to the colonial na- 
tions that 

"weak as they may be, and invincible as may seem the 
power of the European oppressors, who in the struggle 
employ all the marvels of technology and military art — 
nevertheless, a revolutionary war waged by oppressed 
peoples, if it really succeeds in arousing the millions of 
working and exploited people, harbours such potentiali- 
ties, such miracles, that the emancipation of the peoples 
of the East is now quite practicable”.® 

Lenin noted that if the first Russian Revolution of 1905-1907 
helped awaken Asia, the 1917 Socialist Revolution stirred the 
peoples of the colonial and dependent countries to a resolute 
action for their independence. 

After the First World War, when the Indian national move- 
ment assumed a mass character under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, Lenin started paying special attention to the practical 
problems of the movement. Lenin met the Indian revolutionar- 
ies and discussed with them the problems of the Indian nation- 
al movement. On November 23, 1918, a year after the October 
Revolution, Lenin received the Kheiri brothers, Jabar and 
Sattar, representatives of Muslim emigrants who had joined 
the revolutionary movement. Some Indian scholars too visited 
Moscow in this period and evinced keen interest in the pro- 
gramme of the Soviet Union. 


The Jallianwala Bagh Massacre 
In mid-April 1919, shocking news reached from India. On the 


5. VILenin, "Notebooks on Imperialism", Collected Works, Vol. 39, p. 498. 
6. V I Lenin, "Address to the Second All-Russia Congress of Communist 
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thirteenth of that month, the colonial troops under General 
Dyer, acting on his personal orders, fired on a peaceful mass 
rally in the Jallianwala Bagh Square in the town of Amritsar. As 
soon as Lenin learnt about the cold-blooded murder of un- 
armed, innocent people, he responded immediately to the 
event. Lenin heaped shame upon the British colonial regime in 
India and, on behalf of the Soviet Government, expressed sym- 
pathy with the Indian people. 

On July 5, 1921, addressing the Third Congress of the Com- 
munist International, Lenin said with good reason: 

"British India is at the head of these countries, and there 
revolution is maturing in proportion, on the one hand, to 
the growth of the industrial and railway proletariat, and, 
on the other, to the increase in the brutal terrorism of the 
British, who with ever greater frequency resort to massa- 
cres (Amritsar) public floggings, etc.”” 

Meanwhile, Lenin continued to receive envoys of the Indian 
people in Moscow. On May 7, 1919, he hada talk with Maulana 
Barkatullah, a member of the Indian National Congress, who 
was living in emigration in Afghanistan where the Provisional 
Covernment of India formed by Mahendra Pratap had been 
functioning since 1915, and where the Indian Revolutionary 
Association was formed five years later. Barkatullah wrote that 
the ideals of socialism which had been Plato’s dream two mil- 
lenniums ago had come true through the endeavours of Lenin. 
Some time later, in May 1919, Lenin received a group of Indian 
revolutionaries headed by Mahendra Pratap, and discussed 
with him the problems of India. 

Especially noteworthy was the fact that even then, Lenin 
was able to see the importance of unity among the working 
people in their striving for national independence, and, partic- 
ularly, in the overcoming of strife between religious communi- 
ties in India where the colonialists, adhering to the ill-famed 
divide-and-rule principle, spared no effort to incite enmity 
among the Hindus and the Muslims. Lenin viewed manifesta- 
tions of religious unity in the campaigns of mass civil disobedi- 
ence led by Mahatma Gandhi as a precedent and a sign of the 
7. V I Lenin, "Third Congress of the Communist International", Collected 
Works. Vol. 33, P. 455. 
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working people’s unity not only in India but in all the countries 
of the East. 
It was after these meetings that Lenin wrote: 
"The organisation and discipline of the working people 
and their perseverance and solidarity with the working 
people of the world are an earnest of ultimate success. We 
welcome the close alliance of Muslim and non-Muslim 
elements. We sincerely want to see this alliance extended 
to all the toilers of the East. Only when the Indian, Chi- 
nese, Korean, Japanese, Persian, and Turkish workers 
and peasants join hands and march together in the com- 
mon cause of liberation—only then will decisive victory 
over the exploiters be ensured.”® 
Also noteworthy is the fact that in the message, Lenin twice 
mentioned the question of an alliance between workers and 
peasants as being an important condition for the victory of the 
liberation movement. He addressed his words to all Indian 
'champions of freedom. 


Lenin derived his knowledge of the social, economic and po- 
litical processes under way in India not only from eye-witness 
accounts and news reports, but also from the works of men 
prominent in the Indian liberation movement. One such per- 
son was Lala Lajpat Rai, the author of the Agony of the Punjab 
and England's Debt to India, Nationalism and War in the Near 
East and Reflections on the Political Situation in India, the latter 
published in Leipzig in 1917. 


Lenin's keen interest in India and its national liberation 
movement grew immeasurably during the preparation for the 
Second Congress of the Communist International held in 
Moscow in July 1920. He delivered a report to the Congress and 
submitted his thesis on the national and colonial questions. 
The two documents hàd a direct bearing on developments in 
the colonial world and on the upsurge of the anti-imperialist 
and liberation movements there. It goes without saying that to 
draft them, every consideration had to be taken of the situation 
in each individual country, especially India, since, as was men- 
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tioned earlier, it was there that the satyagraha campaign was 
especially intense. : 

Another reason for Lenin's close attention to and interest in 
the problems of the liberation movement in India was that the 
Indian revolutionary, M N Roy, who was an active member of 
a special commission on national and colonial qustions elected 
by the Congress, had submitted to the Congress an additional 
thesis on the matter. Lenin knew Roy before the Congress and, 
anticipating inevitable differences at the Congress, he studied 
thoroughly both the general issues of the anti-imperialist 
movement and its manifestations in conditions of India. Lenin 
was well aware of the fact that Roy grossly exaggerated the im- 
portance of India’s limited experience and that his 
thesis “. .. was framed chiefly from the standpoint ofthe situa- 
tion in India and other big Asian countries oppressed by 
Britain.”® 

Though this is no place to discuss in detail, basic differences 
between Lenin and M № Roy on the concrete Indian realities, 
unlike Roy, Lenin held that the “preponderance of pre- 
capitalist relationship is still the main determining feature in 
these countries."!9 

Again there was a sharp difference between Lenin and Roy 
on the role of the national bourgeoisie. These questions have 
been dealt with at length by Soviet scholars Yevgeni 
Chelyshev and Alexei Litman." 

In making this assessment Lenin proceeded from the propo- 
sition that to be able to define correctly the historical role of so- 
cial forces in the countries of the East, one had to take into ac- 
count not only the fact that these countries were under 
colonial oppression, but also “the stage reached by the given 
nation on its way from medievalism to bourgeois democracy, 
and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian democracy.” 
Lenin applied the same criterion in appraising the character of 

9. VI Lenin, "The Second Congress of the Communist International”, Collect- 
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the national bourgeoisie. Historically, owing to the artificial 
preservation of feudal relations in the colonies, the national 
bourgeoisie involuntarily played a progressive role by fighting 
on two fronts—against imperialism and the remnants of feu- 
dalism and for a transition from medievalism to bourgeois de- 
mocracy. This was the reason why Lenin maintained that “...in 
Asia there is still a bourgeoisie capable of championing sin- 
cere, militant, consistent democracy, a worthy comrade of 
France’s great men of Enlightment and great leaders of the 
close of the eighteenth century"? and.that “everywhere in Asia 
a mighty democratic movement is growing, spreading and 
gaining in strength. The bourgeoisie there is as yet siding with 
the people against reaction.” This analysis of Lenin was of 
historic importance and holds good even today, though we 
need not go into this at this stage. 

Nevertheless, Lenin also warned against over-estimating 
the progressive role of the national bourgeoisie because, as he 
put it, being an exploiter class the national bourgeoisie was in- 
consistent and intrinsically contradictory and that the scope 
and manner of its participation in the democratic liberation 
movement were conditioned by its own class interests. As long 
as this movement conformed to these interests, the national 
bourgeoisie would take an active part in it. But once it went be- 
yond the limits of the selfish class interests of the national 

. bourgeoisie, the latter was capable of betraying this movement 
and coming to terms and making compromise with the inter- 
nal reactionary forces and imperialism. It was for this valid rea- 
son that Lenin was able to say at the Second Congress of the 
Communist International that “...very often—perhaps even in 
most cases—the bourgeoisie of the oppressed countries, while 
it does support the national movement, is in full accord with 
the imperialist bourgeoisie, i.e., joins forces with it against all 
revolutionary movements and revolutionary classes.”1® 

Despite this contradictory and dual nature of the national 
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bourgeoisie, Lenin maintained that it played a progressive role 
in the liberation movement because, on the whole, it fought 
against imperialism and colonial oppression and undermined 
the foundations of feudalism, thus asserting the bourgeois- 
democratic order and objectively promoting social progress. 

It is significant to mention in this connection that in one of 
his articles, Lenin has used the phrase “A Hindu Tolstoyan". 
His obvious reference was to Gandhiji. 


Nehru on Russian Revolution 


The Great October Revolution and Lenin's political thought 
considerably influenced the leaders of the Indian national 
movement, Jawharlal Nehru in particular. This is how 
Jawaharlal Nehru assessed the "powerful effect" of this. He 
said: 
*A study of Marx and Lenin produced a powerful effect 
on my mind and helped me to see history and current af- 
fairs in a new light. The long chain of history and of social 
development appeared to have some meaning, some se- 
quence, and the future lost some of its obscurity. The 
practical achievements of the Soviet Union were also tre- 
mendously impressive. Often I disliked or did not under- 
stand some developments there and it seemed to me to be 
too closely concerned with the opportunism of the mo- 
ment, of the power politics of the day. But despite all 
these developments and possible distortions of the origi- 
nal passion for human betterment, I had no doubt that the 
Soviet Revolution had advanced human society by a great 
leap and had lit a bright flame which could not be smoth- 
ered, and that it had laid the foundations for that new 
civilisation towards which the world could advance.” 
The turning point in Jawaharlal's mental development was 
the invitation to help in organising — and to participaté as the. 
representative of the Indian National Congress — the Interna- 
tional Congress against Colonial Oppression and Imperialism 
to be held at Brussels in February 1927. The Soviet Union kept 
severely aloof and no one from that country attended the con- 
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ference, though, as Jawaharlal realised even at that time, the 
objectives of the conference were wholly in accordance with 
the Soviet foreign policy and were intended to bring together 
the forces of anti-colonialism and organised labour as against 
imperialism, especially British imperialism. This did not 
frighten Jawaharlal and he suggested that a large delegation, 
including an economist and an expert on military matters be 
sent from India by the Congress, but in fact he was the only del- 
egate. Clearly, at such a conference where the prime target was 
British imperialism, the official representative of the Indian 
Congress would be an important figure, and Jawaharlal was ap- 
pointed one of the members of the Presidium. 

In this Congress, for the first time, instead of merely con- 
demning British imperialism, Jawaharlal tried to understand 
the motives, manner and methods of its functioning. His mind 
had taken a big step forward. The resolution on India, drafted 
by Jawaharlal, accorded the warm support of the conference to 
the liberation of India from foreign domination and all kinds of 
exploitation as an essential step in the full emancipation of the 
peoples of the world; the peoples and workers of other coun- 
tries should fully cooperate in this task and in particular take 
effective steps to prevent the despatch of foreign troops to India 
and the retention of an army of occupation in India. 

The Brussels Conference concluded with the issue of a man- 
ifesto based on the Marxist-Leninist theory of imperialism. It 
was asserted that European capitalism had battened on the ex- 
ploitation of countries in Asia, Africa and America. In its latest 
phase of finance capitalism a few countries, and in them a few 
individuals, controlled the world. But the world war and its 
consequences had clearly shown that imperialist capitalism 
was its own grave-digger. A huge wave of the movement for na- 
tional emancipation was passing over the world, and had re- 
ceived a mighty push forward from the Russian Revolution 
and the formation of the Soviet Union. But the imperialists 
would not easily give up their booty, as was proved by the ac- 
tivities of the worst adventurer of our time, Winston Churchill. 
So the Brussels Conference decided to found the League 
against Imperialism and for National Independence, to 
organise cooperation between nationalist movements in the 
colonial countries and labour and anti-imperialist movements 
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in the exploiting countries. 

Notwithstanding certain reservations which Jawaharlal 
Nehru had on the Marxist theory, he agreed that imperialism 
and capitalism went hand in hand and neither would disap- 
pear until both were put down. As against this, the forces op- 
posing imperialism and capitalism should be coordinated so as 
to strengthen each other. In colonial countries, nationalism au- 
tomatically and rightly took precedence over all other ideolo- 
gies, but such nationalism should have a broad base, derive its 
strength from the masses and work specially for them. So he 
recommended to the Working Committee that the Congress 
might become an associate member of the League." 

In November 1927, Jawaharlal Nehru with his father Motilal 
Nehru, attended the tenth anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion in Moscow. On his return, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote: “Our 
work in India will be easier if Russians succeed in the fight 
against poverty and illiteracy". 

In 1936, while presiding over the Lucknow session of the In- 
dian National Congress, he said: “If the future is full of hope, it 
is largely because of Soviet Russia and what it had done. This 
new civilisation will spread to other lands and put an end to the 
wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds". 

Jawaharlal Nehru, in fact, on the basis of his penetrating 
analysis of the achievements of the socialist society, was one of 
the first leaders of the anti-colonialist movement who came to 
the conclusion that the movement towards socialism was à 
specific need for countries struggling for national independ- 
ence. Again and again he declared that the only road to rapid 
development of the countries struggling for independence was 
through socialism. His mind was made up: "Are we to follow 
the English, French and the American way?" It was in this con- 
text that he firmly rejected the concept that the developing 
countries could tread on the capitalist path. "Have we time of 
100 to 150 years to reach our destination?", he asked and came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible because *we will per- 
ish in the process". 

It isaxiomatic to say that in popularising socialism and laud- 
ing the achievements of the Soviet Union as a socialist state, 
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Jawaharlal Nehru made a memorable contribution. 
Scientific Socialism 


Scientific socialism attracted Jawaharlal Nehru not simply asa 
theory. The reason for its appeal was that Jawaharlal Nehru 
was intellectually moved and attracted by the colossal and un- 
precedented experiment in revolutionary changes which were 
taking place before his very eyes. “While the rest of the world 
was in the grip of depression and going backward in some 
ways, in the Soviet country a great new world was being built 
before our eyes,” he said. But he did not rest at that. He opined: 
“We thought of the United States of America and even of some 
Eastern countries which were forging ahead. But most of all we 
had the example of the Soviet Union which in two brief dec- 
ades, full of war and civil strife and in face of what appeared to 
be insurmountable difficulties, had made tremendous pro- 
gress. Some were attracted to communism, others were not, 
but all were fascinated by the advance of the Soviet Union in 
education and culture and medical care and physical fitness 
and in the solution of the problem of nationalities — by the 
amazing and prodigious effort to create a new world out of the 
dregs of the old”. 

This attitude of Jawaharlal Nehru led to a radical shift in the 
Indian democratic thinking, shaped as it had been by the influ- 
ence of Russian Revolution and the achievements of socialism 
in the USSR, 

Rabindranath Tagore was also greatly impressed by the So- 
viet Union in the brief span of a decade. In the words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

“Even Rabindranath Tagore, highly individualistic as he 
was and not attracted towards some aspects of the com- 
munistic system, became an admirer of this new 
Civilisation and contrasted it with the present conditions 
in his own country”. 

“In Russia at last”, wrote Tagore from Moscow on the 20th 
September, 1930: “Whichever way I look, lam filled with won- 
der. It is unlike any other country. It is radically different, 
From top to bottom they are rousing everybody up without dis- 
tinction. Throughout the ages, civilised communities have 
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contained groups of nameless people. They are the majority, 
the beasts of burden, who have no time to become men. They 
grow upon the leavings of society’s wealth, with the least food, 
least clothes and least education, and they serve the rest. They 
toil most, yet theirs is the largest measure of indignity. At the 
least excuse they starve and are humiliated by their superiors. 
They are like a lampstand bearing the lamp of civilisation on 
their heads: people above receive light while they are smeared 
with the trickling oil”. 

Tagore further enlarged upon the subject, in his “Letters 
from Russia, that “for the first time since the dawn of history 
the entire society, and not merely the upper portion thereof, 
was being illumined by the light of civilisation”. 

There was no doubt that the great poet was swept off his feet 
by “the complete disappearance of the vulgar conceit of 
wealth” and by provision of “equal opportunities for the entire 
people without any manner of discrimination”. He acknowl- 
edged that without a visit to the Soviet Union “my life’s pil- 
grimage would have remained incomplete”. Tagore’s Letters 
from Russia were understandably proscribed by the British. 

Similarly during his last years, Iqbal, another great poet, 
turned more and more towards socialism. The stupendous pro- 
gress and success of the Soviet experiment had awed him — а 
fact which is vividly reflected in his poetry of the last few years 
of his life. 

Again, when Hitler invaded the Soviet Union in 1941, the 
Congress Working Committee in its meeting in Bardoli in De- 
cember 1941, expressed sympathy and concern for Russia. The 
resolution passed in the presence of Mahatma Gandhi read: 
“The Soviet Union has stood for certain human, cultural and 
social values which are of great importance to the growth and 
progress of humanity. The Working Committee considers that 
it would be a tragedy if the cataclysm of war involved the de- 
struction of this endeavour and achievement”. 

It is plain that the leaders of the national movement and the 
intellectuals continued to draw inspiration from the Soviet 
Union and took keener and keener interest in developments 
there. Jawaharlal Nehru aptly gave expression to that univer- 
sal sentiment, when he said: "The presence and example of the 
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Soviets was a bright and heartening phenomenon in a dark and 
dismal world”. 

The impact of the Russian Revolution on the Indian national 
movement and social thought would remain incomplete with- 
out a reference about the rise of the working class movement 
and the communist movement. During 1905-1909 there was a 
notable advance in the working class movement, parallel to the 
militant national movement. But after the Russian Revolution, 
the working class movement in India received a fresh stimu- 
lus. The strike movement which began in 1918 engulfed the 
country in 1919 and 1920. These were the objective conditions 
in which Indian trade unionism was born, the Indian Trade 
Union Congress having been founded in 1920. 

Despite all obstacles and initial confusion, it was after the 
Russian Revolution that the beginning of political awakening 
of socialist and communist ideas started permeating India. Af- 
ter the Revolution, individuals and groups in their search for 
building a socialist society and bringing about a synthesis be- 
tween national independence and socialism, were attracted to- 
wards socialism and communism, from at least four 
directions. 

First, there were national revolutionaries, operating from 
abroad in countries like Germany, the USA, Turkey and Af- 
ghanistan, who were drawn towards socialism and 
communism. 

Secondly, national revolutionaries from the Pan-Islamic 
Khailafat movement came under the influence of the Russian 
Revolution and later applied themselves to the building up of 
socialist and communist movement in India. 

Thirdly, national revolutionaries of the Ghadar Party, 
organised among the Punjabi emigrant labour, particularly 
among the Punjabi Sikhs, were inspired by the communist 
ideology. 

Fourthly, radical-minded revolutionaries in India from 
practically all streams of anti-imperialist movement, the 
Akalis, the leaders of the Khilafat movement and elements of 
the younger generation of Congressmen, turned to scientific 
socialism. 

These communist groups or their representatives came to- 
gether at the first Indian Communist Conference at Kanpur to- 
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wards the end of December, 1925, and founded the Communist 
Party of India. 

Without going into the various phases of the history of the 
Indian communist movement, it must be recorded, all the 
same, that the Russian Revolution, its success and achieve- 
ments created a tremendous enthusiasm among the national 
revolutionaries both in India and abroad, more specifically 
among those who were working in India. This laid the basis for 
the development of the Left and the communist movement in 
India. Jawaharlal was keenly alive to the seminal importance 
of the Russian Revolution and shared this faith with other na- 
tional revolutionaries. The Communist Party of India too has 
acknowledged this fact, though ina different form: “The Com- 
munist Party of India arose in the course of our liberation 
struggle as a result of Indian revolutionaries who under the in- 
spiration of the Great October Revolution were seeking paths 
of achieving national independence”. (Preamble to the Party 
Constitution adopted at its Amritsar Congress in April 1958.) 

Thus, the Russian Revolution laid the foundation for the 
buildingand expansion of new kind of ties between the Indian 
people and the people of the USSR. These friendly relations 
naturally entered a new phase after India became an independ- 
ent and sovereign state in 1947. 


10. Nehru: Architect of 
Indo-Soviet Relations 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s contribution to human thought, his role in 
the Indian national movement and in making India strong, uni- 
fied, and, above all, in carving out for it a rightful place in the 
international community of nations, is indeed unmatchable. 
Jawaharlal Nehru belongs, however, like all truly great men, 
not to India alone but to the whole world. In the world of today, 
shattered by suspicion and hatred, almost on the brink of a 
precipice with the danger of a nuclear war looming large on the 
horizon, if an authentic community of freedom lovers and 
friends ever emerged in the era now opening up and if discrim- 
ination, envy and uncharitableness got eliminated and the 
world at large learnt to live in peace amidst diverse social sys- 
tems competing with one another, it would be the fulfilment of 
the vision of that great man from India, the man who in his own 
way was the creator of the concept of friendship among all the 
nations. 

Jawaharlal Nehru will go down in the history of contempo- 
rary world as an outstanding politician, one of the top leaders 
of the national liberation movement, fighter for peace, archi- 
tect of modern India and one who made a major contribution to 
the realisation of the noble concepts of peaceful coexistence 
and friendly relations between the countries of the world in 
general, and with the socialist countries in particular. For dec- 
ades his name was synonymous with the struggle of the Indian 
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people for independence. After India became independent, he 
remained at the helm of the state, from the day he unfurled the 
national flag on August, 15, 1947, at the historic Red Fort in 
Delhi to the day he died on May 27, 1964. And it was during this 
period that he erected the edifice of enduring friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union. Jawaharlal Nehru and India’s friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union are mentioned in the same breath. 
Jawaharlal Nehru once wrote: “Socialism in the West and ris- 
ing nationalism of the Eastern and other dependent countries 
opposed this combination of fascism and imperialism.... Inevi- 
tably we take our stand with the progressive forces of the world 
which are ranged against fascism and imperialism.” It was this 
understanding of Jawaharlal Nehru which had brought him 
closer to the Soviet Union even before India became independ- 
ent and when some of the socialist countries had yet to come 
into being. 

There were objective reasons for this amity with the Soviet 
Union. Apart from the fact that scientific socialism fascinated 
him аз а laudable, theoretical concept, the unprecedented ex- 
periment in revolutionary changes which took place in the So- 
viet Union made a permanent mark on his mind. His pursuit of 
peace in international sphere and friendship with the Soviet 
Union should be seen as a projection of the idea of building a 
just and equitable order within his own country. In this small 
world, threatened by nuclear holocaust, peace and prosperity 
inour country cannot be brought about in isolation. It can only 
be achieved if there is peace in the world at large and aggres- 
sive moves on the part of the world powers are constantly frus- 
trated. Since Jawaharlal Nehru was trying in his own way to 
build a new India and that too in a relatively short span of time, 
he was bound to be attracted towards the Soviet Union. 

Various other factors and developments in the world led 
him to evolve the concept of non-alignment in the early years 
of India's independence. From the time Jawaharlal Nehru be- 
came head of the pre-independence "interim" Government of 
India in September 1945 till his death, he made it his chosen 
mission of life to keep the world safe from the horrors of a nu- 
clear war and to campaign for the eventual outlawing of all 
weapons of destruction. He firmly held the view that in the age 
of nuclear weapons, violence could not be conquered by 
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counter-violence for the simple reason that destructive weap- 
ons had reached a stage where the very survival of humanity 
was at stake. Since the Soviet Union shared this perception, he 
found himself one with it. 

Jawaharlal had started devoting his attention to developing 
independent relations with other countries even before India 
became free. On instruction from Jawaharlal Nehru, V K Krish- 
na Menon and K P S Menon, members of the Indian delegation 
to the first General Assembly of the United Nations at New 
York, met the Soviet Foreign Minister, though no formal rela- 
tions had been established between the two countries, and de- 
livered Nehru's personal letter to him seeking Soviet assis- 
tance in solving India's difficult food situation.! In fact in his 
very first broadcast over All India Radio as the Vice-President 
of the Interim Government, Jawaharlal Nehru, two weeks be- 
fore this letter, had declared: "They are our neighbours in Asia 
and inevitably we shall have to undertake many common tasks 
and have much to do with each other"? 

In January 1947, seven months before India became inde- 
pendent, Jawaharlal Nehru said: "In essence today there is a 
conflict between two things, the atom bomb and what it repre- 
sents and spirit of humanity. I hope that while India will no 
doubt play a great part in all material spheres, she will always 
stress on the spirit of humanity, and I have no doubt in my 
mind that ultimately in this conflict that is confronting the 
world, the human spirit will prevail over the atom bomb". 


Nonalignment and Indo-Soviet Friendship 


In fact, Jawaharlal Nehru's concept of non-alignment, peaceful 
coexistence, anti-imperialism and close relations with the So- 
viet Union have a common base. The foreign policy of 
Jawaharlal Nehru has to be seen as an integrated whole. It also 
did not emerge suddenly. Nonetheless, if one looked at the 
course of evolution of this policy it would become clear that as 
India's role in building a movement of non-aligned countries 
grew in importance, simultaneously its relations with the Sovi- 
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et Union became stronger. Conversely, the strengthening of 
Indo-Soviet relations, political as well as economic, contribut- 
ed enormously to the independent role of India in international 
affairs. 

Let us look at this postulate in some detail. 

Long before the movement of the non-aligned countries was 
formally initiated, Jawaharlal Nehru, in March 1947, at the 
Asian Relations Conference, held at the initiative of India, 
said: “Far too long, we, of Asia, have been petitioners in West- 
ern courts and chancelleries. That story must now belong to 
the past. We propose to stand on our own feet and to cooperate 
with all others who are prepared to cooperate with us. We do 
not intend to be the playthings of others." 

What does this show and what is the main direction of this 
concept? This question Jawaharlal Nehru himself answered on 
a number of occasions. On September 7, 1946, he said: “We are 
particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and de- 
pendent countries and peoples and in the recognition in theory 
and practice of equal opportunities for all races." 

And almost ten years later at Bandung in the first official 
conference of Asian countries in 1955, he reiterated: "We are 
determined...not to be dominated in any way by any other 
country or continent...we are determined to discard the age- 
old shackles — the shackles of colonialism." 

What worried Jawaharlal Nehru the most in the fifties was 
the plan of imperialism of involving the newly liberated Asian 
countries in military pacts, of the extension of NATO, of cold 
war politics, fanned by US imperialism, as a part of world-wide 
strategy to oppose the developing nations and suppress libera- 
tion movements. Speaking in the Lok Sabha on September 29, 
1954, he said, raising his powerful voice against SEATO: “Hon- 
ourable Members may remember the old days when the great 
powers had spheres of influence in Asia and elsewhere... It 
seems to me that this particular Manila Treaty is inclined dan- 
gerously in the direction of influence to be exercised by power- 
ful countries... After all, it is the big and powerful countries 
that will decide the matters and not the two or three weak and 
small Asian nations that may be allied to them.” 

He pointedly said: "One can understand the mention of. ex- 
ternal aggression in à defence treaty, but there is reference also 
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to a fact or situation created within this area which might enti- 
tle them to intervene.” Jawaharlal Nehru warned the members 
of the Lok Sabha to “observe these words” and said, “They do 
not refer to external invasion. Any internal development in 
that area might also entitle these countries to intervene.” It is 
interesting to recall in this connection that NATO was formed 
in 1949 and was expanded in 1954 to include the Federal Ger- 
man Republic. ` 

Thus, the concepts of non-alignment and peaceful coexis- 
tence of which Jawaharlal Nehru was the main architect, were 
evolved to defend the independence and sovereignty of the 
newly independent countries, on the one hand, and to save the 
world from another horrible war, on the other. 

Looking back, it becomes clear that it was between, 1950- 
1954 that the concept of non-alignment started emerging clear- 
ly. It was in this period that the West intensified the cold war 
eventually escalating it into a hot war in Korea. The outbreak 
of war in this Asian country further intensified the cold war. It 
was in this situation that the non-aligned countries, specially 
India, made a valuable contribution to the lessening of interna- 
tional tension and for creating the necessary atmosphere for 

peaceful negotiations on the Korean question. The three 
agonising years of the Korean war gave a new stimulus to the 
movement for non-alignment which was still in its formative 
stage. In the United Nations, an Afro-Asian group emerged. 
The representatives of this group started consultations and 
cooperation among themselves on matters of common interest. 
They also developed fraternal relationship with the socialist 
countries and some Latin American countries. Jawaharlal 
Nehru's close colleague, Krishna Menon, played a key role in 
bringing about this cohesion among the non-aligned 
countries. 

Then came the crisis in In 
dochina clearly spotlighted 
colonialism and politics of 
The determination of the U 


dochina. The developments in In- 
how the struggle for liquidation of 
cold war were getting intertwined. 


nited States to encircle the socialist 
countries and the newly liberated countries with a ring of mili- 


tary bases made the issues crystal clear. It was in recognition of 
the stand taken and efforts made by the non-aligned countries 
to put the issues in correct perspective that India was ap- 
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pointed Chairman of the International Commission on 
Indochina. 

The outbreak of the Suez Canal war further cemented the 
unity of the non-aligned countries. The indignant and united 
voice of the non-aligned nations, supported by the Soviet 
Union, was largely responsible for saving Egypt from naked 
aggression. 

Thus as the non-aligned movement was evolving itself and 
the struggle against colonialism was growing, bonds of friend- 
ship between the non-aligned countries and the Soviet Union 
were getting strengthened. Since Jawaharlal Nehru was one of 
the architects of this policy, he started accelerating the pace of 
closer friendly relations between India and the Soviet Union, 

This may also explain why right from the beginning 
Jawaharlal Nehru's foreign policy and his concept of non- 
alignment were bitterly attacked by the United States and the 
Western powers, more especially in 1952, during the period 
when Dulles appeared on the scene. They regarded these poli- 
cy assumptions of India as “immoral and short-sighted”. The 
US policy makers became bitter about Jawaharlal Nehru’s poli- 
cy of non-alignment and against the steps taken by him to de- 
fuse the international tension. The authors of the cold war pol- 

icy not only failed to drag India into bloc entanglements but 
also found in India a country which was rallying many of the 
newly independent countries to a new order which conflicted 
with their notions of the division of the world into what they 
called the “Free World” and the “Iron Curtain Countries of the 
Communist World”. Notwithstanding this, the non-aligned 
movement became a platform for anti-imperialism and anti- 
colonialism and this firm stand of the movement on a large 
number of issues brought the countries like India closer to the 
Soviet Union. Nehru was clear in his mind that non-alignment 
was not “passive neutrality”. Speaking in Parliament on March 
17, 1956, he said: “We wanted to follow not a merely neutral or 
negative policy but a positive one, naturally helping those forc- 
es that we consider right and naturally disapproving the things 
that we do not like and keeping away from other countries and 
alignments of powers which normally led to major 
conflicts." 
These ideas of Jawaharlal Nehru appealed not only to a host 
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of newly independent countries but also to the Soviet Union. 
Above all, this policy was being evolved at a time when the old 
colonial world was collapsing and the composition of the 
United Nations itself was radically changing. These countries 
found the Soviet Union on their side. These successes brought 
about a major shift in the correlation of forces within the 
United Nations. 

It was in this situation that the United Nations General As- 
sembly passed the Declaration on the Granting of Independ- 
ence to Colonial Countries and Peoples in its 15th session on 
December 14, 1960. This Declaration, significantly was passed 
on the initiative of the Soviet Union and on the basis of the 
final draft submitted by 43 Asian and African states. This was 
the first document in the history of international relations 
which denounced and outlawed colonialism in clear and une- 
quivocal terms. 

What was of obvious importance in this Declaration was that 
it demanded an end to any military operation and repressive 
action against the dependent peoples. The Declaration was car- 
ried by 90 votes. Its opponents, nine imperialist powers, did not 
dare to vote against it and had to content themselves with sim- 
ply abstaining. 

In the sixties, the policy and practices of neocolonialists took 
anew turn. While recognising formally the political sovereign- 
ty of their former colonies and semi-colonies, they tried to 
organise military-political blocs. They did not stop at that. 
They continued to follow the same policy, the policy of throt- 
tling the independent economic development of the newly 
freed countries. But these countries had now a new option: tak- 
ing friendly economic assistance from the socialist countries 
on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. This is how the 
process of close economic cooperation between India and the 
Soviet Union started shaping itself from the fifties onward. 

It appears that till the early fifties, the Soviet Union was not 
in a position to give substantial economic assistance to other 
countries because it was engaged in rebuilding its shattered. 
economy since World War II had played havoc with its entire 
economic system. Thus in this period, the Soviet Union ex- 
tended mainly political and moral support to the newly liberat- 
ed countries and to those others which were still struggling for 
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their political independence. It was in the sixties, and perhaps 
more liberally in the seventies, that the Soviet Union started 
giving friendly economic assistance in a big way to the newly 
independent countries. 

So far as India is concerned, when Western oil experts took 
the position that India did not have any oil reserves, K D 
Malaviya with the support of Jawaharlal Nehru, approached 
the Soviet Union to carry out a survey of the country’s un- 
tapped oil resources. How richly we feel rewarded now! 

The point to note is that it was during the Nehru era that the 
foundations for friendly cooperation in political and economic 
fields between India and the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries were laid. And brick by brick the edifice was raised 
with a view to strengthening the country’s sovereignty and 
independence. 


Evolution of Indo-US and Indo-Soviet Relations 


Notwithstanding the tendency among some political leaders to 
minimise the role of Jawaharlal Nehru in the evolution of 
India’s relations with other countries, with the Soviet Union on 
the one hand and America, on the other, it is admitted by all 
that he always held uppermost the interests of his country. 
There is no doubt that in the initial stages, Jawaharlal Nehru 
was very cautious in developing relations with the Soviet 
Union. But he soon realised through his experience that Amer- 
ica was trying to use Pakistan to pressurise India. He said as 
early as in 1950: “It does appear that there is а concerted at- 
tempt to build up Pakistan and build down, if I may say 50, In- 
dia. It surprises me how immature in their political thinking 
the Americans are! They do nol even learn from their own or 
other people's mistakes; more especially in their dealings with 
Asia, they show а lack of understanding which is 
surprising"? 
Шоу propietig he was! This estimate of Nehru holds good 
even today and perhaps with greater force. Significantly, even 
in the early fifties, Indo-Pak relations had touched a very low 
ebb and the two countries had moved to the brink of war. DrS 


3. Nehru to Vijayalakshmi, 29 May, 1950. 
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Radhakrishnan, who was then India’s Ambassador to the Sovi- 
et Union, suggested a friendship treaty with the Soviet Union. 
But Nehru asked him to move cautiously, not to go too far and 
to watch reaction at every stage, presumably of the United 
States. With the developing crisis in East Bengal and poor rela- 
tions with the Western powers, he asked Dr Radhakrishnan to. 
go slowly in taking even obvious steps towards closer relations 
with the Soviet Union, as these might further disturb relations 
with Britain and the United States.‘ 

However, this does not mean that he did not visualise that 
strengthening of India’s relations with the Soviet Union would 
be in the interest of the country. The fact that diplomatic rela- 
tions between India and the USSR had been established on 
April 13, 1947, even before the formal declaration of India’s in- 
dependence, was significant. Jawaharlal Nehru, talking to an 
Indian diplomat about to take up his assignment in Moscow, 
told him: “You are going to a friendly country from whom we 
have been kept apart by foreign rule. We have to make up for 
the lost time and strengthen our links with the Soviet Union.... 
There is no conflict of interests and there should never be.” 
While presenting her credentials at the Kremlin on June 25, 
1947, Mrs Vijay Lakshmi Pandit, India’s first Ambassador to 
the USSR, said: “India has special link with the Soviet Union 
since both India and Russia have shown their capacity to blend 
and harmonise different races and civilisations.” 

It will not be out of place here to recall that during the Sec- 
ond World War itself, penetration of the American capital into 
India had increased considerably. Already at the time of the 
war, the share of the USA in Indian imports was more than 25 
per cent. After the war, particularly after the partition of India, 
American capital began to make dents into Indian industry., 
Exploiting the financial difficulties of the Indian Government, 
the monopolies of the USA demanded, as a condition for giving 
financial assistance, that the Constitution of India should guar- 
antee immunity to foreign capital investments in case of 
nationalisation of certain branches of industry. 

In the early period when India had just embarked on the 
path of consolidating its independence and was engaged in the 


4. S. Gopal. Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Vol. 2, p. 64. 
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crucial task of strengthening it, American efforts were directed 
to inducing the Indian Government to follow a pronouncedly 
pro-American policy. The US Ambassador Henry F Grady stat- 
ed on December 7, 1947: "It is tremendously important to keep 
India for two fundamental reasons why India attracted much 
attention from the American policy makers at that stage: 

"India is important not only because, together with Pakistan, 
itis about as big as Europe and has a tremendously big popula- 
tion, but because its stand on world affairs influences strongly 
the stand taken by other Asian nalions...." 

In 1949, another world-shaking event took place — the de- 
feat of the American-supporled Chiang Kaishek regime. This 
altached a new significance to India in the American eyes. This 
was a period when "more and more Americans tend to look 
upon India as a stronghold of resistance lo the wave of commu- 
nism sweeping Asia", as Mildred Hughes, Execulive Vice- 
President of the Far East-American Council of Commerce and 
Industry, put it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, far-sighted as he was, correctly 
visualised that Indo-Soviet and Indo-US relations could not de- 
velop on the same lines. After the visit of Jawaharlal Nehru to- 
wards the end of 1949, an American writer commented thal the 
Indian-American relationship “has not yel jelled.” The Ameri- 
can attitude towards India further reinforced this assessment 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In the early fifties, Indian public opinion was outraged at the 
ruthless ways of American warfare in Korea. It rightly saw that 
the American policy in Asia was nota series of isolated or er- 
ratic moves but was firmly based upon a pattern of action with 
no concern for Asian lives or interests. It was in this situation 
that Nehru again and again pressed the proposal at all national 
and international forums for a peaceful solution of the conflict 
in Asia. This stand of Jawaharlal Nehru was described in the 
American press as “the voice of abnegation” and a policy of 
“appeasement”. Abuse was reinforced by political pressure 
when India made a request for a loan for wheat purchases. Tom 
Conolly, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, made it known on January 25, 1951 that action on the In- 
dian request would be delayed until a sub-committee “looks 
into the whole question of US relations with India.” 
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When India started openly resisting the American pressure 
on its relations with the People’s Republic of China and the 
question of its admission to the United Nations, it became the 
target of even more violent American attacks. Iridia's boycott of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty made the American policy makers 
resort to harsher steps towards this country. The Americans 
looked at India’s emerging new foreign policy based on inde- 
pendent assessment and sovereignty with disfavour and dis- 
trust. On August 28, the New York Daily Mirror accused Nehru 
of “Asiatic intrigue” and charged that “one of the enemies of 
this country is the India’ of Nehru. What annoyed Washington 
most was that “Jawaharlal Nehru is fast becoming one of the 
great disappointments of the post-war era” because he was try- 
ing to set up a “third force... suspended in the midair between 
the two decisive movements of our day — the communism that 
Russia heads and the democracy of which the United States is 
the chief champion”. 

In 1950-51, Indo-American differences were further sharp- 
ened primarily because of India’s independent stand on the 
People’s Republic of China, Korea and Japan. India not only 
recognised the People’s Republic of China on December 30, 
1949 but followed the normal procedure of recognition by es- 
tablishing diplomatic relations and supporting its representa- 
tion on the various international agencies. 

Again, when on October 7, 1950, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations adopted a resolution implicitly authorising 
General MacArthur to invade North Korea, India abstained 
from voting because it advocated negotiations for a settlement, 
while the United States insisted on barring all avenues to a 
peaceful solution. India also firmly opposed American propos- 
als to declare China as an aggressor and to organise an embargo 
against that country. 

The purpose behind recapitulating these facts is to under- 
line the reality that within two to three years of India's gaining 
independence, Washington started using various levers to de- 
flect India both in its domestic and foreign policy from an inde- 
pendent course. The Soviet leaders naturally took note of these 
developments and started building Indo-Soviet relations on 
the basis of equality and principles of peaceful co-existence. 
Thus when India's second Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Dr 
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Radhakrishnan, met Stalin on March 5, 1952, he was glad to 
note that his discussion with the Soviet leader showed “friend- 
liest interest in our progress and I may say that never was there 
the slightest suggestion, implicit or explicit, that we should 
line with the Soviet Union”. This marked the beginning of a 
new phase in Indo-Soviet relations in the sense that after this, 
step by step, conditions were created for a lasting friendship 
between the two countries in all spheres. 

It was in this setting that Jawaharlal Nehru accompanied by 
Indira Gandhi paid a 17-day visit to the USSR in June, 1955. 
This visit took place after the first Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung. Jawaharlal Nehru had taken the lead in formulating 
the tasks facing the Afro-Asian nations, at this conference. Ina 
note he sent to other Prime Ministers, he had suggested that 
the “whole object should be to create an atmosphere of 
cooperation and to put Asia and Africa in the world picture 
since the ‘old balances’ no longer ‘hold good’.” 

This conference evoked two conflicting responses, one from 
the USA and the other from the Soviet Union. While messages 
of goodwill came to the conference from President Voroshilov 
of the USSR, American President Eisenhower did not send any 
message at all. The US State Department doubted whether the 
relationship of the United States to the conference “would war- 
rant a message”. It was in this conference that Jawaharlal 
ene e AE dy that the East European states could not be 

| olonies" for they were sovereign states, 
recognised not only by Afro-Asian nations, but also by Western 
powers and, some of them, by the United Nations as well, they 
being its members. Afler the conclusion of the conference, 
Jawaharlal Nehru said: "The common factor was rather, 
against Western domination. Everybody agreed about that. 
The other common factor was a desire for social progress". 

Significantly on June 22, 1955, addressinga mammoth meet- 
ing of a hundred thousand people in Moscow, he commented: 
"We did not come here as strangers, for many of us have fol- 
lowed with deep interest changes and developments that have 
taken place in this country". He had all the praise for the Soviet 
Union's "passionate desire for peace". 

There is a close relationship between the Bandung confer 
ence and Jawaharlal Nehru's visit to the Soviet Union because 
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it marks the beginning of a new phase of the strengthening of 
friendly ties between the newly liberated Afro-Asian coun- 
tries and the biggest socialist country of the world. 

Since the Soviet Union had evolved the concept of peaceful 
coexistence between different social systems soon after the 
Russian Revolution, it naturally lent its support to this princi- 
ple adopted at Bandung at the initiative of India, among other 
nations. The principle found its formal approval in the Joint 
Indo-Soviet Communique of 1955, after Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
visit to the USSR. 

This statement underlined that “each country following a 
system, which is moulded by its own genius, traditions and en- 
vironments, should be no bar to such cooperation. Indeed, the 
essence of true coexistence, in which both Prime Ministers 
have profound faith, is that states of different social structures 
can exist side by side in peace and concord and work for com- 
mon good”. The two countries also resolved that relations be- 
tween them would continue to be guided by the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence. 

The return visit of Soviet leaders, in November 1955, and tu- 
multuous welcome given to them all over the country further 
cemented the bonds of friendship between the two 
countries. 

It may also be mentioned here that even before these visits, 
India found a place in the slogans issued by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1954 on 
the occasion of the 37th anniversary of the October Revolution. 
The CPSU called for development and further strengthening of 
“friendship and cooperation” between the peoples of India and 
the USSR “for the protection of peace throughout the world”: 
This was a clear recognition of the role of India in the tense in- 
ternational situation existing then. 

After the achievement of India's independence on August 
15, 1947, India and the Soviet Union found themselves working 
together in the United Nationson the issues of colonialism and 
racialism even during that time. The Soviet Union, for in- 
stance, lent strong support to India in its bid to draw the atten- 
tion of the world body to the plight of the people of Indian ori- 
gin in South Africa and to the struggle of the Indonesian people 
for freedom. Soon, unceasing efforts to bring about the end of 
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the Korean War convinced the Soviet leaders that India was de- 
termined to pursue an independent path in world affairs, un- 
trammelled by the pressures of the Western powers. This 
opened the way for a rapid growth of Indo-Soviet relations. 


The Kashmir Issue 


The Soviet Union began to take an active interest in the discus- 
sions in the UN Security Council on the Kashmir issue and 
gave a strong support to India’s stand. This is borne out by the 
speeches of the Soviet representative in the Security Council 
in 1952. 

During the first phase of the Nehru era, relations between 
India and the Soviet Union were between nations which saw a 
common approach and a common interest in the struggle 
against imperialism and in their fight for preservation of peace. 
For the Soviet Union, which had just gone through the trau- 
matic experiences of the Second World War, peace was vital 
for reconstruction. For India, which had just emerged into po- 
litical independence and was starting its long struggle to give 
an economic content to it, peace was a basic necessity. 
Jawaharlal Nehru clearly saw war as inevitably leading to de- 
struction of not only the victor and the vanquished but even of 
those who were on the sidelines. 

This common awareness gave rise to the beginning of 
cooperation between the two countries. The cooperation was 
in the earlier stages essentially political and diplomatic and 
mainly in the corridors and chambers of the United Nations, it 
being the scene of post-war multilateral diplomacy. 

Even before Independence, India had used the UN forum to 
wage its fight against racialism and apartheid in South Africa 
and got ready support from the Soviet Union in this campaign. 
The Korean war (1950-53) saw India playing a major role in pre- 
venting the fires of war from spreading and bringing an early 
end to this conflagration. ы 

During this period, India had adopted a neutral policy be- 
cause its policy of non-alignment was still їп a formative ae 
The Western powers, after the initial retreat from colonia ee 
ritories in Asia, were now engaged in the cold Won e 
socialist countries. Efforts were being made to rope in their for- 
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mer colonies and others is West Asia and the Middle East to 
form a ring around the Soviet Union. Various pacts were being 
planned and put into operation linking NATO with the rest of 
the world, through the metropolitan powers. India, under 
Jawaharlal Nehru, set its face against this retrograde step and 
came out openly against attempts of the United States and the 
European powers to dominate Asia. The Soviet Union support- 
ed this stand of India. 

Meanwhile, the first of the wars in Indo-China was raging in 
Asia. The Korean war had ended in an armistice and the pre- 
liminary discussions about it in Geneva yielded little result. 
But these discussions also brought to the fore the problems of 
the Indo-China war. India played a crucial role in these talks 
which resulted in the Indo-China agreements for withdrawal 
of the French from the region. The Soviet Union proposed 
India’s name for chairmanship of the Neutral Nations Commis- 
sion to supervise the ceasefire. India was chosen chairman of 
the Commission. 

Already by that time, India and the Soviet Union had begun 

economic and trade relations and the statements of Soviet 
leaders about continued Indo-Soviet cooperation in these 
fields and their pronouncements on Kashmir and Goa were re- 
ceived with great satisfaction and appreciation by the people of 
India. The general bonds of friendship between the two peo- 
ples were getting stronger by actions of the two countries in 
support of each other and because of similarity of views on 
matters like decolonisation and fight against imperialism, 
racialism and apartheid and for preserving peace. 

India and the Soviet Union started cooperation in interna- 
tional forums in the field of disarmament also. From the begin- 
ning, India had understood and appreciated the Soviet experi- 
ence of the horrors of the Second World War and looked with 
sympathy and understanding at Soviet desires and moves for 
ending the vestiges of war in Europe and for consolidation of 
world peace. The Soviet Union, on its part, freely supported In- 
dia against the machinations of imperialist powers in matters 
of vital interest to India. 

_ On Kashmir, when India first took the case to the United Na- 
tions, the Soviet attitude could best be described as neutral for 
awhile but opposed to Anglo-American efforts to pressurise 
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India on the issue, at the same time. However, since the latter 
part of 1951, the Soviets began taking a more active interest in 
the problem. In a speech at the Security Council in January 
1952, the Soviet delegate strongly criticised the USA and the 
UK for their interference in Kashmir and held them largely re- 
sponsible for the United Nations’ failure to resolve the 
Kashmir problem. The Soviet delegate also suggested that the 
people of Kashmir should be enabled to decide their own fu- 
ture destiny through a constituent assembly, unhindered by 
outside interference. The Soviet position, on the first report of 
Dr Graham, presented to the Council in January 1952, was rein- 
forced in the Soviet representative's speech in December 1952 
when the second report of Dr. Graham was placed before the 
Council with an Anglo-American resolution suggesting induc- 
tion of UN troops. The Soviet delegate opposed this move and 
made it clear that it could not support this proposal or the reso- 
lution. This goes to show the sincere nature of the Soviet stand 
and of their interest in support of India's policies by insisting 
on the exclusion of outside elements in that area. 

The Soviet position on Kashmir was made even more explic- 
it when Soviet leaders visited India in November 1955. By then 
intentions of the Anglo-American powers in the sub-continent 
had become more clear. The USA had come out openly in April 
1954 with a military aid agreement for Pakistan; soon after the 

CENTO and SEATO pacts had become operational. These 
were purportedly aimed against the Soviet Union but Nehru 
clearly saw in all this the threat to India and the attempts of im- 
perialism to stage a comeback into Asia through these hated 

pacts. 

It was against this background that the Soviets gave open 
support to India and recognised Kashmir as an integral part of 
India. In February 1957 when the UK and the USA came up 
with proposals in the Security Council for the induction ofUN 
forces into Jammu and Kashmir, the Soviets opposed it and ve- 
toed the resolution. This electrified Indian public opinion, 
though it was the logical culmination of the stand taken by the 
Soviets five years earlier Ei ү ы ор en 
ham for having proposed such à 5 ep in his C F 
mes to the governments of India and Pakistan. When the шс 
US combine again brought forth similar proposals and sought 
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to renew the Graham Mission in November 1957, the Soviet 
Union reiterated its position and left no room for doubt that it 
would veto the Western resolution as before. 

Again in 1961, protracted attempts to negotiate with Portu- 
gal on Goa had yielded no results. Portugal, in fact, had taken 
the position that there was nothing to negotiate about. When 
India moved her forces to liberate Goa, Britain and the US 
again tried to intervene through the Security Council but the 
Soviet Union vetoed the Western moves and gave full political 
and diplomatic support to India in her efforts to complete 
decolonisation of the country. 

At the time of Indian operations in Goa, Leonid Brezhnev 
came to India on an official visit as Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet. Affirming the Soviet support to 
India’s action, he declared: “The Indian people have got now 
the opportunity to see clearly who are their real friends and 
supporters of national liberation of the peoples, and who are 
the people who merely camouflage their intentions with talk 
about friendship and renouncing colonialism in words, are try- 
ing in fact to hamper, by all means, the liquidation of the last 
bases of their systems of plunder.” the Soviet Prime Minister in 
a telegram to Jawaharlal Nehru, conveying his cordial congrat- 
ulations on the liberation of Goa and its reunification with In- 

` dia, said the Indian Government's step was "a great contribu- 
tion to the cause of the noble struggle of the people for 
complete and immediate abolition of the disgraceful system of 
colonialism." 

There is still another important aspect of the friendly Indo- 
Soviet relations which has a direct bearing on our country's de- 
fence and security. India, for years after independence, was 
forced by historical circumstances to lean on industrialised na- 
lions of the West for the purchase of arms, including sophisti- 
cated weapons. But the Western powers and the USA in sup- 
plying highly strategic weapons to India formulated its policy 
by what it called "balance of power in the region". This is con- 
firmed by the fact that during the Chinese aggression on India 
in 1962 and thereafter up to 1965—when the USA placed an 
arms embargo— the total US military assistance received by In- 
dia constituted only a negligible per cent of the defence budget 
of any year. On the other hand, Pakistan which had joined the 
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CENTO and SEATO, in the first year of its military partnership 
with the USA, received from Washington 30 B-57 bombers, 20 
F-104 Star Fighters, 120 F-86 Sabre-jets and a large number of 
C-130 giant transport aircraft and other types of military 
hardware. 

By 1959, indications started coming to New Delhi that China 
was likely to create problems on the Indo-China border. 
Though it was a period of euphoria of “Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai”, 
India’s defence experts had started paying attention to the 
strengthening of the country’s defences on the border. It was in 
this situation that India made an approach to Washington for 
the supply of C-130 transport planes and helicopters to enable 
its men and material to be carried to high altitude areas. The 
USA summarily turned down this request. 

Seen in this context, the Soviet Union’s decision to help In- 
dia in building industries in the public sector, particularly in 
the field of precision instruments, oil, aircraft, etc had a direct 
bearing on India’s defence preparedness. But even more signif- 
icant is the fact that Soviet assistance to increase India’s de- 
fence preparedness dates back to 1955 when the Soviet Union 
gifted two IL-14 transport planes to the Indian Air Force. Again 
in 1960, when India asked for more such planes, the Soviet 
Union complied with the request by readily giving 24 transport 


planes. 
During this period, the Soviet Union offered to India not 


only their MIG-21 supersonic fighter-interceptor planes on 
rupee credit, but also offered all assistance, including technical 
know-how, to enable their manufacture in the country itself. 
The 1962 agreement provided for the sale of MIGs and for the 
setting up of a MIG factory in India. 

As was expected, this agreement angered the Western capi- 
tals, particularly Washington and London. Pressure was 
mounted on India to annual the agreement. But Jawaharlal 
Nehru in unmistakable terms made it clear that it was for India 
to decide from where to buy its defence requirements. Within 
two years, the area of cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and India in the field of defence was enlarged and given anew 
dimension. In 1964, India signed another agreement we 
Soviet Union. Under this agreement, India receive i oa 
squadrons of MIG-21, helicopters, light tanks, missiles and oth- 
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er sophisticated weapons. But what is equally important to 
note is that India was to pay for these supplies in rupees or in 
goods produced in the country and that too over a period of ten 
years. This undoubtedly eased India’s efforts to strengthen her 
defences. | 

Again in the middle of the 50s, India approached several 
countries for assistance in the construction of three metallurgi- 
cal plants — at Bhilai with the participation of the USSR, at 
Rourkela with the help of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and at Durgapur with British assistance. For the Soviet Union, 
the 50s were not free from difficulties. The country had just 
started healing its wounds inflicted by the Second World War. 
Another war—cold war—was also being imposed on it by the 
West. Despite this, the Soviet Union came forward to help In- 
dia realise its goal of building an independent economy. The 
agreement to build the Bhilai Steel Plant was signed on Febru- 
ary 2, 1955. The two steel plants built with the assistance of the 
Soviet Union — Bhilai and Bokaro accounted for more than 
one-third of steel production of the country till the late seven- 
ties, according to official figures. 

In December 1953, the first Indo-Soviet Trade Agreement 
was signed. It was this agreement which laid the basis for rapid 
expansion of trade between the two countries. In 1951-52, 
India’s exports to the Soviet Union amounted to just Rs 6.92 
crore and imports figured up to Rs 1.39 crore. Ina short span of 
12 years, this trade had enormously expanded. In 1963-64, 
India’s exports to the Soviet Union increased to Rs 52.10 crore 
and the imports to Rs 68.46 crore. Indeed, it was a phenomenal 
progress. But what is more important is that India’s trade with 
the Soviet Union during the Nehru era, by and large, was fa- 
vourable to it, while its balance of payment with the rest of the 
world was obviously unfavourable. 


In the Field of Agriculture 


The Indo-Soviet agricultural cooperation and its impact on 
agrarian policy is probably not widely known. It started in 
1956, when Asia’s largest mechanised farm was set up at 
Suratgarh (Rajasthan) over an area of 12 thousand hectares. It 
has become a model state farm far rational use of agricultural 
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machinery and a training school for the operators of modern 
farming. 

The success of the Suratgarh Farm perhaps was the main 
factor which led to the appointment of a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr K R Damle, the then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to examine the economics of large-scale farming. It was 
on the basis of the recommendation of this committee that it 
was decided to set up a new farm at Jetsar near Suratgarh. The 
Soviet Union provided a trade credit of Rs 2.53 million to buy 
agricultural machinery for this farm. It is a different story why 
this experiment was not extended to other states and why the 
policy of building state farms was never vigorously 
pursued. 

Cultural contacts,between the two countries also multiplied 
manifold in this period, leading to a regular exchange of visits, 
representing different walks of life. 

After 1947, the year of the formation of the Indian Republic, 
contacts through literary works were greatly increased. The 
workes of Indian authors, outstanding among them being 
Subramania Bharati, Premchand, Yashpal, Mulk Raj Anand 
and Krishan Chander, were translated into Russian and the So- 
viet readers were acquainted with Indian life and literature. In 
the next phase the exchange of delegations, both cultural and 
political, began. In June 1951, the poet Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya, younger brother of Mrs Sarojini Naidu, led a 
delegation of Indian artists to the USSR. The same month saw 
another delegation of Indian scientists, headed by the famous 
surgeon of Bombay, Dr A V Baliga, arrive in Moscow. They vis- 
ited places of cultural interest and witnessed how life on the 
stage had progressed in the USSR and how the common man 
had been brought out from his obscurity and helped to partici- 
pate in creative work and fine arts such as music. To many it 
was revealing how the puppet-stage created by India and be- 
queathed to the world at large had been used to play a revolu- 
tionary role in the USSR. 

The Hitlerite attack on the USSR evoked the spontaneous 
sympathy on the Indian people for the first socialist country of 
the world and leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru and Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu formed the Friends of the Soviet Union, in the early for- 
ties. This movement began to gather strength as time passed. 
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On March 14, 1952, an event of historic importance took shape 
in New Delhi when Dr Baliga with the support of Dr Saifuddin 
Kitchlew, Major-General Sahib Singh Sokhey, Rameshwari 
Nehru, Aruna Asaf Ali and others, founded the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society (ISCUS). In the same month, a Soviet delega- 
tion of artists arrived in New Delhi under the leadership of A 
I Zamozhkin. 

Considerable work in the domain of popularising the Rus- 
sian and Soviet life, letters.and arts has been done in the course 
of the last 30 years, following the foundation of the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society in 1952. It has today more than a thousand 
branches. A corresponding friendly organisation in the USSR 
is doing similar good work in that country to popularise Indian 
themes and writings. 

Then followed a series of exchange of visits of people from 
different vocations and spheres of activity. During 1952-53, 
more than a dozen delegations visited the Soviet towns. Indian 
dancers and musicians entertained Soviet audiences with clas- 
sical performances, They were acclaimed all over the country 
and proved purposive in effect. Indian artists also exhibited 
their compositions in colour and line. The year 1955 saw a 
spate of delegations passing to and fro carrying best wishes and 
offering excellent treat to friends on either side. A delegation 
of Soviet scientists under the academician, G F Alexandrov, at- 
tended the Science Congress at Hyderabad where the all-India 
session was held from January 2 to 7. The same delegation pre- 
sented to Nehru the Russian translation of the Sanskrit epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The most remarkable cultural event of the early months of 
the year 1954 was a visit to India of a great troupe of Soviet mu- 
sicians and dancers comprising thirty-one delegates. The dele- 
gation was led by the Soviet Deputy Minister for Culture, N 
Bespalov. The world-famous ballerina, Maya Plisetskaya, was 
a member of the troupe and stole the heart of the Indian 
audience, 


Nehru’s Contribution 


In human affairs, particularly in relations between the two 
countries which have different social systems, there is no such 
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thing as automatism ensuring by itself the achievement of de- 
sirable and worthwhile objectives. These objectives have to be 
worked for and realised energetically and systematically. It is 
here that the role of statesmanship is decisive. And so has been. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s contribution in strengthening and consoli- 
dating the many-sided facets of friendly cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union. Throughout the seventeen years of 
his stewardship of India’s destiny, he worked hard to enlarge 
the scope of Indo-Soviet friendship with the full cooperation 
and understanding of the Soviet leadership. There are reasons 
behind this. The Soviet Union carried out socialist transforma- 
tion of society for the first time in human history and blazed 
the path of a new civilisation through heroic sacrifices and 
countering heavy odds. On the other hand, India led the strug- 
gle for Independence against the most powerful and well en- 
trenched imperialism. The successful outcome of that struggle 
played an important role in weakening the entire structure of 
imperialism in Asia and Africa and thus paved the way for the 
disintegration of the colonial system throughout the world. By 
bringing these two mainstreams of the world — the socialist 
mainstream as represented by the Soviet Union and the anti- 
imperialist mainstream as symbolised by India — Jawaharlal 
Nehru played a memorable role indeed, in the recent history of 
the world. It is on these firm foundations that Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions, based on equality and mutual respect, have been steadily 
built. { 
The evolution of a steady growth of India’s relations with 
the socialist countries after China’s aggression against India in 
October 1962 is instructive in more than one sense. Though 
some of the China watchers in India had predicted that Chi- 
nese chauvinism would be a decisive factor in their relations 
with other countries, Indian people and Jawaharlal Nehru had 
never visualised that a socialist and friendly China could ever 
attack India. The fact, however, remains that in the mid-fifties 
itself, particularly during the Bandung Conference, the Chi- 
nese leadership also tried in every way to discredit India in the 
eyes of the countries attending the conference through a whis- 
pering campaign. These unsavoury developments followed by 
the actual Chinese aggression gave a new handle to the Indian 
reaction to attack Jawaharlal Nehru’s foreign policy and create 
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misgivings in the mind of the people about the bona fides of the 
socialist countries in general. 

Under cover of combating the Chinese menace, the Indian 
reaction openly started advocating that India should be con- 
verted into a stronghold of Western militarism on a par with 
South Korea, Turkey, Taiwan, Thailand and Pakistan. In fact, 
the focal point of all the Right-wing parties in India at that time 
was to make India economically and politically dependent on 
the West, particularly the United States. 

' tis equally noteworthy that these developments brought 
grist to the mills of India-baiters. The Western military mis- 
sions descended on India and inveigled her into accepting ex- 
tensive military aid from the United States, Britain and other 
Western countries, obviously aid with strings attached. 

The U.S.A. and the U.K. put pressure on India to concede more 
than half of the Valley of Kashmir to Pakistan and enter into a 
joint defence pact with it against what they called "internation- 
al communism”. India, under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, firmly resisted these international and external pres- 
sures. Almost all the socialist countries, particularly the Soviet 
Union, were impressed by the solidarity shown by the vast 
masses of Indian people during this crisis and they applied 
themselves to prevent the conflict from escalating. This is con- 
firmed by the Soviet response to this aggression. 

In 1982 the Soviet Union made it clear that it attached great 
importance to maintaining good relations both with India and 
China. The Soviet Union obviously was interested in an amica- 
ble settlement between the two countries. The Pravda editori- 
al appearing on November 5 pleaded for immediate ceasefire 
and opening of negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. It is-clear beyond doubt that the Soviet leadership was 
fully convinced of India's peaceful intentions and attached 
great value to her friendship. Р 

But what impressed the Soviet leaders most was that even 
after the Chinese attack on India, it firmly stuck to the policy 
of non-alignment. Speaking almost a year later Jawaharlal 
Nehru made a statement in Lok Sabha on September 3, 1963: 

“I would repeat that in our external policy we attach great 
importance to what has been called non-alignment.... Non- 
alignment is a part of the broader policy of working for world 
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peace and cooperation. We have arrived at a stage when any 
other policy may lead to world disaster. For our part, we adhere 
to non-alignment”. 

Jawaharlal Nehru died on May 27, 1964. Devoting himself 
“with all energy and strength in building a new India and carv- 
ing out a place for India in the international community as a 
leading peace-loving nation, he continued his battle ‘to do it 
the uttermost’ till he was ‘exhausted’ and passed into history”. 

His successor and India’s new Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, assured the people that his Government would adhere 
to the policies of Jawaharlal Nehru. In his first broadcast to the 
nation after assuming office, he reiterated that Nehru’s policies 
of socialism and democracy, secularism, planning, non- 
alignment, anti-colonialism, Afro-Asian solidarity, peace and 
friendship with all countries would be vigorously pursued. 
During his visit to the Soviet Union in May 1965, he laid the 
right stress on the growth of trade and economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

In 1965 when the Indo-Pak conflict took place and India 
again became a victim of aggression, it was the Soviet Union 
which brought India and Pakistan together at Tashkent and 
this led to a ceasefire. It is another story why Pakistan did not 
respect the Tashkent Agreement. The Soviet stand on the Indo- 
Pak conflict was, all the same, widely appreciated in India. 

India’s relations with the socialist countries particularly the 
Soviet Union, continued to grow in the post-Nehru period, for 
the simple reason that reality has a habit of asserting itself 
against all attempts at suppressing truth. 

Of great importance for the progress of Indo-Soviet 
cooperation were the peaceful foreign policy programme of 
Nehru, the identical views of the two countries with regard to 
major international issues, mutual interest in eliminating the 
hotbeds of world tension, utter denunciation of all acts of im- 
perialist aggression, and solidarity with peoples fighting for na- 
tional rights, independence and state sovereignty. The policy 
of non-alignment charted by Nehru won India great prestige 
not only in Asia but also in other areas for it was in keeping 
with the long-cherished inspirations of the peoples of India as 
well as of all the peace-loving nations. 

The establishment and successful development. of Indo- 
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Soviet friendship are inseparably linked with the personality 
of Jawaharlal Nehru and his policy. The friendly relations be- 
tween India and the Soviet Union, the basis for which was laid 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, is a convincing manifestation of the great 
alliance between the world of socialism and the world born out 
of the national liberation movements: These relations are a 
model of peaceful coexistence and fruitful cooperation be- 
tween the states with different socio-economic systems, united 
by their common interests in the struggle for peace and inter- 
national security. 

On May 29, 1964, at a mammoth public meeting held at 
Ramlila Ground in Delhi to pay tributes to the late Prime Min- 
ister of India, A N Kosygin leader of the Soviet government del- 
egation said, "The Soviet people take this irreparable loss to 
their hearts with particular feeling of sorrow as everybody in 
our country knows what invaluable contribution has been 
made by the departed Prime Minister to the cause of develop- 
ment of Indo-Soviet relations and of strengthening friendship 
between our peoples, in order that our two countries, which 
earlier dic not know each other, could become now not only 
good neighbours but sincere friends." 


11. Politico-Economic Edifice 


Though no in-depth study has been made of political thought 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, in the last phase of his life, it appears, his 
perceptive and incisive mind had begun to respond in a more ` 
decisive manner to India’s internal and external policies. He 
began to realise that the threat to the policy he was planni..g 
and pursuing to build in India a "socialist pattern" of society 
came not only from traditional pulls of feudal and religious 
communal forces but also from the growing Indian monopo- 


lies. Almost a year before his death, in the autumn of 1963, he 
wrote: 


“Monopoly is the enemy of socialism. To the extent it has 
grown during the last few years, we have drifted away 
from the goal of socialism." 

This was a bitter but true admission and when he talked 
about the growth of monopolies in India he must have had in 
mind the role of monopolies in the developing countries. This 
is only one facet of Nehru's thought in the last phase of his life 
which needs to be further investigated and studied. 

However, on the question of peaceful coexistence and avert- 
inganother war, he became more and more assertive. He again 
and again underlined that "we live in a split world which is 
constantly coming up against the basic assumptions of the 
United Nations...we have to move forward to the conception of 


1. Congress Bulletin, No. 9-11, 1963, p. 55. 
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full cooperation between nations. That cooperation does ;not 
and must not mean any domination of one country by another, 
any coercion or compulsion forcing a country to line up with 
another country". He did not leave at that. He strongly advocat- 
ed that while the developing countries should struggle to end 
poverty and raise the standard of living of their people, what is 
of greater importance is the struggle for peace. "Without peace 
all our dreams vanish and are reduced to ashes." Since the 
"war begins in the minds of the people", it is necessary "to 
bring about the change in our minds and remove fear and ap- 
prehensions, hatred and suspicion. Disarmament is part of this 
process, for it will create an atmosphere of cooperation."? 

Just before Jawaharlal Nehru's death, a period of temporary 
thaw had begun in the international situation. It appeared that 
adjustments were taking place in mutual relationships of the 
erstwhile allies of the Second World War, the chief among 
them being the USA and the Soviet Union. This-had a direct 
bearing on India’s foreign policy and its relations with other 
countries. On June 10, 1963, President Kennedy's appeal for 
ending "cold war" attitudes underlined this new shift in the in- 
ternational scenario. Не, іп fact, urged the American nation to 
re-examine its attitude towards peace and its dealings with the 
Soviet Union. 

However, іп 1964, the process of relaxation of tension re- 
ceived a jolt despite pious declarations of peaceful aims by 
world leaders. The long night of distrust and animosity which 
seemed to have begun abaling with the statesmen consicously 
taking steps for promotion of goodwill, started darkening in the 
wake of renewed tensions. If the Moscow Test Ban Treaty was 
followed by a decision in April 1964 to limit the production of 
fissile material by the USA, the USSR and Great Britain, 
they being the more vocal proponents of this agreement, nego- 
tiations on disarmament remained stalled. Strangely enough, 
disarray in the NATO and the weakening of the Western alli- 
ance did not produce any fresh efforts for bringing about un- 
derstanding with the socialist camp. Instead, new militarist 
ambitions started raising their head. Though the US proposal 


2.Speech in the UN General Assembly, New York, October 3, 1960, 
Jawaharlal Nehru's speeches, Vol. IV, p. 316-17. 
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for a multilateral nuclear force for the alleged purpose of safe- 
guarding European security collapsed, Charles de Gaulle in- 
sisted on France attaining nuclear capability of its own. The 
West German efforts to have a finger in the nuclear pie began 
to be pursued overtly and covertly. Other momentous things 
were also happening all along. 

In 1964, China started hobnobbing with Pakistan and 
termed Kashmir as an “outstanding issue between India and 
Pakistan”. The Chinese role during the Indo-Pak hostilities in 
1965 and their denunciation of the Tashkent Agreement are 
fresh in the minds of the Indian people and bear no repetition. 
While this new alignment was being fashioned in our region, 
sweeping changes were taking place in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. Malawi and Zambia in Africa became independent in 1964 
and African nationalists began to mount their offensive against 
Portuguese Guinea, Angola and Mozambique. In Congo, the 
Americans were in search of replacement for Tshombe for fear 
that his personal rule could nol hold for long against popular 
will. In Latin America, US attempts lo prop ир discredited re- 
gimes which favoured imperialist domination clashed head- 
long with the aspirations of their people. Cuba became al once 
the symbol of revoll against American imperialism and the 
torchlight to guide the steps of the oppressed humanity in that 
hemisphere. 

It was against this background that Jawaharlal Nehru's poli- 
cy of non-alignment had started influencing the foreign poli- 
cies of a large number of newly liberated countries. The Soviet 
Union startled supporting this policy without any reservations. 
But for the undevialing line of friendship between India and 
the Soviel Union, the American and British attitude to non- 
alignment would have continued to be one of contempt and 
suspicion. That il had to be changed, at least officially, to one 
of grudging lolerance was a greal triumph for Jawaharlal 
Nehru because il had forced the American policy makers to 
modify their open hostility to non-alignment. It also led to re- 
laxalion of the rigid attitudes of those developing countries 
which were aligned with Washinglon, politically and 
militarily. 

After Jawaharlal Nehru's death, when Lal Bahadur Shastri 
became Prime Minister of India, there were widespread specu- 
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lations in the Western press about India’s foreign policy in gen- 
eral and Indo-Soviet relations in particular. But all these esti- 
mates turned out to be wishful-thinking. To say this it does not 
mean that there were no apprehensions about the direction of 
India’s foreign policy, especially in the attitude towards libera- 
tion struggles in the world. The renewed attacks by American 
bombers on the North Vietnamese towns, and that too when 
Soviet Premier Kosygin was visiting Hanoi in February 1965, 
helped in clarifying many issues. 

Another significant development which needs to be men- 
tioned in this context is President Radhakrishnan’s speeches 
during his visit to the Soviet Union in the last week of Septem- 
ber 1964. This created its own impact and ina way reflected the 
thinking of India in the post-Nehru period. The passage in the 
President's speech to which objection was taken by the Ameri- 
can press reads as follows: 

"Like all liberated nations we are developing a socialist pat- 
tern of society inside and opposing imperialism outside. Fight- 
ing capitalism within and imperialism without. These are the 
governing principles of liberated nations". 

The President did not leave it at that. He was emphatic that 
“not merely peaceful coexistence but active fruitful 
cooperation among the nations of the world — that isour goal". 

Before Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri visited the Soviet 
Union in May 1965, two other notable developments had taken 
place. In February 1965, Indira Gandhi visited the Soviet 
Union during her foreign tour. The Soviet leaders looked upon 
her as a representative of the policies for which Jawaharlal 
Nehru had stood. She understandably took this opportunity to 
reiterate India's policy of friendship with the Soviet Union. 
Again in April 1965, President Radhakrishnan after a success- 
ful eye-operation in London Stopped in Moscow en route to 
New Delhi. Soviet President Mikoyan received him at a hur- 
riedly arranged official dinner at the airport and exchanged 
views with him on various international problems. 

These facts are being mentioned to show in a clear-cut way 
how in the post-Nehru period, new initiatives were being 
taken to further strengthen Indo-Soviet friendship. This con- 
trasted unambiguously with Washington's attitude towards In- 
dia in the post-Nehru period. That Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
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Shastri’s visit to Washington was put off, after President 
Johnson had formally invited him to visit the United States, 
speaks for itself. This was done through Washington's urgent 
call to its Embassy in New Delhi, asking for the postponement 
of the visit. Not unsurprisingly, the message was conveyed to 
Shastri's private secretary on the telephone. The reason for this 
affront was obvious enough. After Jawaharlal Nehru's death, 
American diplomats in India and the American press began to 
indulge in lavish praise of Shastri and boosted his image, par- 
ticularly in the wake of the confusing statement made by him 
that he would not follow the "beaten track". But when Shastri 
belied their hopes, they openly turned against India. 

It was in such a situation that Lal Bahadur Shastri visited the 
Soviet Union in May 1965. When he took off from Palam airport 
for Moscow, he said that he was carrying with him the good 
wishes of the people of India for the people of the Soviet Union 
who have “stood by us in our hour of trial and anxiety". 

Lal Bahadur Shastri's visit, as Soviet Premier Kosygin then 
put it, opened a “new phase” in the already well-established 
Indo-Soviet relations. Amidst the vastly enlarged economic, 
cultural and political understanding achieved by the visit, it 
led to increasing trust and understanding between the two 
countries. 

A major outcome of this visit was the Soviet support to India 
which was facing threats to its territorial integrity by China 
and Pakistan. The readiness with which military and econom- 
ic assistance was made available, the Soviet Union's promise 
during the visit of giving twice as much aid to India's Fourth 
Plan as it had given for all the previous plans, vividly under- 
Scored this reality. 

The success of Shastri's visit to the Soviet Union caused an 
acute discomfiture to the American policy makers and that too 
when the prestige of Washington had already touched its nadir 
because of the Vietnam tangle. Instead of learning the right les- 
Sons, a strong section of opinion within the US pinned its faith 
on the hope that it might be more profitable to encourage Paki- 
stan and China against the Soviet Union, on the one hand, and 
India, on the other. 

It will not be incorrect to say that American resentment 

-against India's policies under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
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Nehru, had turned into animosity. If in the early fifties, the US 
mass media described Jawaharlal Nehru as the “leading states- 
man of Asia”, after India’s recognition of China and its condem- 
nation of the aggression of Korea, they started denouncing him. 
They were really incensed with India’s policy and postures. 

Thus between the early fifties and the mid-sixties, India’s 
policy of self-reliance and non-alignment had become an eye- 
sore to the American policy-makers. On the other hand, it 
evoked a positive response from the Soviet Union. With the 
US-Pak Pact and after Pakistan had become a member of the 
SEATO bloc, to be precise on September 8, 1954, a marked 
change, rather a qualitative change, took place in India’s rela- 
tions with the socialist countries. 

Then came the Indo-Pak conflict of September 1965. This 
conflict naturally became a touchstone to determine who were 
the real friends of India. It was a period when the Soviet Union 
was trying to wean Pakistan away from the American military 
alliance. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union both through diplo- 
matic channels and direct discussions with the Indian leaders, 
pointed out that it was against the prolongation of the armed 
conflict between India and Pakistan because this would pro- 
vide the imperialists with new opportunities for intervention. 
At the same time, the Soviet Union told the Indian leaders that 
it regarded Kashmir as an integral part of India and if India’s 
sovereign righs in relation to Kashmir were questioned by any- 
one, the Soviet Union would stand by India as hitherto. Apart 
from this aspect, it was reaffirmed that Soviet-Pak relations 
would not be promoted at the cost of Indo-Soviet 
friendship. 

This Soviet position was explained both by a high power So- 
viet delegation led by Soviet Deputy Premier Kirill Mazurov, 
who visited India around this time, and through a communica- 
tion sent by Soviet Premier Kosygin to Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri. In fact, the Soviet Union took keen interest in 
finding a peaceful solution to the Indo-Pak conflict within this 
parameter. On the other hand, the US Government wanted to 
“freeze” the military strength of the two countries if possible — 
that of India certainly — at the level existing in 1965, and give 
anew twist to their foreign policies and economic policies. The 
most important element which clearly emerged from the Indo- 
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Pak conflict in Washington’s policy was the solution of the 
Kashmir problem through some form of “autonomy” for that 
state, permitting eventual American control of this strategical- 
ly important territory. Months before this conflict took place, 
Pakistan wanted to create a crisis in Kashmir so that the Secu- 
rity Council, which adjourned in 1964 without even a resolu- 
tion, could take up the discussion on Kashmir and pave the 
way for American intervention. 


The Tashkent Meeting 


It is against this background that suggestion for a meeting be- 
tween Lal Bahadur Shastri and President Ayub Khan in 
Tashkent, after the ceasefire, needs to be seen. But by that time 
two other significant developments, which had a direct bear- 
ing on India’s security, had also taken place. 

About 1,500 kilometres from India’s southern tip and almost 
midway between the African coast and Indonesia, one more 
major link in American military bases in the island of Diego 
Garcia started taking shape. 

Almost from the moment the fighting stopped, Pakistan and 
China started creating trouble all along India’s frontiers. There 
was considerable increase in Chinese strength in Tibet. The 
Chinese soldiers tried to intrude into Sikkim in some strength. 
It is precisely in the mid-sixties that the process of military 
encirclement of India began and this new geo-political factor 
deeply influenced India’s relations with the Soviet Union. 

If Jawaharlal Nehru laid the edifice of Indo-Soviet relations, 
it was under the stewardship of Indira Gandhi that these multi- 
dimensional relations entered qualitatively a new stage. And 
there were obvious reasons for this. 

In assessing India’s relations with the Soviet Union in the 
post-Nehru period, particularly during the period after Indira 
Candhibecame the Prime Minister of the country, it will be ob- 
vious that Jawaharlal Nehru had not only laid the solid founda- 
tions of India’s foreign policy, of which strengthening of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union was a very important constituent, 
he had also given a qualitative turn to this policy. This change, 
however, took place gradually and a number of internal and 
external factors contributed to the necessity of following this 
direction. And no one knew it better than Indira Gandhi be- 
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cause she not only watched how this policy was shaping but 
had participated in this process as a Congress leader. 

The basic factor in evolving this new understanding was, of 
course, Jawaharlal Nehru’s assertion of India’s political inde- 
pendence and sovereignty as early as in 1946, when the interim 
government announced India’s support for the neutrality prin- 
ciple and her refusal to join any military bloc. After independ- 
ence, this policy took a firmer hold, notwithstanding the pulls 
and pressures in the initial period of India’s independence to 
which the young Indian republic was subjected, particularly 
the pressure from Britain. 

It was but natural that within two to three years after inde- 
pendence, India should have established diplomatic relations 
with 39 countries and indicated the direction of a positive 
change in India’s foreign relations. This becomes plain when 
we read the foreign policy resolution of the Congress adopted 
in its Jaipur session in 1948, or think of India’s representative's 
demand in the United Nations to place all the mandated terri- 


sis of its unequivocal stand in various UN committees against 
racial discrimination in South Africa, or even recall the need 
behind the convening of an Asian Relations Conference in 
Delhi in 1947. Again, India lost no time in establishing friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union and cultural contacts with oth- 
er socialist countries. It was one of the first governments to 


It is Pertinent to recall that in the initial stages the Anglo- 
American contradictions over India were sharpening because 
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America was trying to elbow out Britain from its dominant po- 
sition in the world market. Britain and the native vested inter- 
ests in India that were closely linked together were actively en- 
gaged in thwarting all such attempts by the United States. In 
spite of these compulsions, the situation was rapidly changing 
for a variety of objective factors — tremendous strengthening 
of the socialist and democratic camp after the Second World 
War, the rapidity with which the socialist countries, particu- 
larly the Soviet Union, had succeeded in rebuilding their war- 
ravaged economy, the powerful growth of the liberation move- 
ments and opening up of alternative channels of friendly 
economic help from the socialist countries. Thus even an eco- 
nomically backward country like India was able to follow, 
though haltingly, independent foreign and internal policies 
and resist foreign pressures to an extent. There were other fac- 
tors also, complicating the situation, though. 

Tension with Pakistan on the Kashmir issue and the role of 
the British-American bloc to create destabilisation with the 
help of the United Nations Commission on Kashmir and later 
of the UN mediator made it clear to Indian leaders that the in- 
tentions of the Anglo-American bloc about this strategic region 
of the world, where the borders of the USSR, China, India, Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan meet, were insidious. India not only re- 
peatedly rejected the UN proposals to organise a plebiscite in 
Kashmir but also foiled the military interventions — the 1947 
Pak aggression, the 1962 Chinese aggression and the 1965 and 
the 1971 Indo-Pak conflicts — aiming to transform Kashmir 
into a military bridgehead in this strategic region. 

The qualitative change in India's foreign policy, of which 
strengthening of relations with the Soviet Union was and con- 
tinues to be the most important component, became particular- 
ly pronounced after the Pak-US Pact. This Pact was a threat to 
Indian freedom and in collaboration with SEATO it was a 
threat to peace in Asia as well. This threat could evidently be 
met only by building Asian unity, and for this Asian unity the 
solid basis had to be the unity and friendship with the Soviet 
Union which in major parts is an Asian country also. This 
Asian unity and unity with the Soviet Union was in a way di- 
rected against the American plans of disruption and for that 
matter against all colonial powers which were threatening 
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Asian peace. And if India wanted to pursue the policy of peace 
and enduring friendly ties with other countries, this was the 
logical step. 

In evolving this policy the towering personality of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the values he stood for became a deci- - 
sive factor though some people over-simplify the prevalent 
objective conditions and conclude that any other leader in 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s place would have pursued an identical pol- 
icy. There is no such thing as automatic reaction in real life. 
Only a far-sighted and courageous leader like Jawaharlal 
Nehru could have realised more clearly and consistently than 
any other leader of that period from which quarters the threat 
to Indian freedom came and how it could be countered. He 
alone could foresee that national interests of India demanded 
that she should build friendly relations with the socialist coun- 
tries on an honest and equal footing. Any other leader with 
lesser convictions would have been overwhelmed or rendered 
ineffective. In the post-Nehru period, it was Indira. Gandhi, 
who carried forward these policies. 

In short, when Indira Gandhi took over the reins of power in 
1966, after Shastri's death, the Indian economy was already un- 
dergoing certain basic changes, changes which influenced its 
relations with the other countries in general and the Soviet 
Union in particular. It is against this background that one can 
correctly assess the evolution of Indo-Soviet relations in the 
post-Nehru period, which are based on the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence between two different social systems and are of 
mutual benefit. However, this agsessment has to be made in 
the context of the changing world situation. Without this one 
cannot grasp what impact these relations have made on the in- 
ternational situation and how they have proved to be benefi- 
cial to both the countries. 

Here another important fact needs to be mentioned. After 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s death, a concerted drive was made to re- 
verse his policies, both internal and external, including grow- 
ing relations of India with the Soviet Union, both by internal 
reaction and imperialist countries. That is why since she be- 
came the Prime Minister of India till she was assassinated, 
Indira Gandhi became a special target of their attack. 
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12. The Indira Gandhi Era 


Since we are too close to the Indira Gandhi era, it may not be 
possible to make an objeclive assessment of her contribution to 
the evolution of India's foreign policy in the post-Nehru peri- 
od. Perhaps future hislorians and social scientists will be able 
lo take a more delached view of her role in this field. 
Nonetheless, in the fast-changing international situation, 
Indira Gandhi had put India on the world map, not only as the 
leader of the non-aligned movement but also as an outstanding 
anti-imperialist leader and a crusader in the cause of world 
peace and peaceful coexistence of the various social systems 
on our planet. 

Indira Gandhi thought in concrete terms, with an eye on the 
tasks of the day. Bul simultaneously she sought to gain an in- 
sight inlo the future. In her thinking, she combined magnifi- 
cenlly the day-to-day life of the suffering Indian people, their 
greal past and radiant future. l'or Indira Gandhi, historical and 
philosophical mediation was not an end in itself but a search 
for an answer to problems facing the Indian nation and the 
entire mankind. It is from these positions that she gave a dy- 
namic direction lo India's foreign policy and thereof to India's 
relations with the Soviel Union. 

In 1947, Jawaharlal Nehru became India's first Prime Minis- 
ter. She decided to live with her father, and to be the hostess, 
the housekeeper. Thus, she watched from close quarters, the 
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evolution of India’s internal and external policies at their for- 
mative stages. In 1950, the policy of non-alignment secured for 
India a world status far higher than her military strength and 
economic resources might have entitled her. It meant continu- 
ous dialogue with cross-sections of nations and their leaders. 
She had the opportunity to observe the finest points of summit 
diplomats from those quarters. She went with Jawaharlal 
Nehru on many of his trips. Before she visited the United States 
with Jawaharlal Nehru in 1949, leaders like Sukarno, Hatta and 
others had come and stayed with her father. During the Asian 
Relations Conference, she came in close touch with the leaders 
of the various countries. In 1953, she went to China with 
Jawaharlal Nehru and met Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung. 
Then she attended the Coronation ceremony in London and an 
Indian Ambassadors’ meeting in Switzerland. Soon after she 
went to the Soviet Union and spent a whole month travelling 
all over the country. In 1955, she visited the Soviet Union again 
with Jawaharlal Nehru. When Soviet leaders visited India, she 
was the chairperson of the committee which made arrange- 
ments for their visit. 

It was in 1953 that she became a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, though long before this she had started 
accompanying Jawaharlal Nehru on his election tours. As a 
matter of fact, when Gandhiji was alive, Govind Ballabh Pant 
had asked Indira Gandhi to join the Uttar Pradesh Assembly. 
However, she turned down the proposal rather curtly. Never- 
theless, in 1956 she became the president of the Allahabad 
Congress Committee and in 1957 was elected to the Congress 
Central Election Committee. In 1957 general elections, she in- 
tensively toured the whole country on her own. In February 
1959, she was elected President of the Congress at the Nagpur 
session, where the controversial resolution on cooperative 
farming was passed. 

In addition to dealing with internal affairs, she took keen in- 
terest in international affairs: Congress solidarity with anti- 
colonial movements, establishment of a national committee for 
Africa, creation of the Indian Council for Africa, condemnation 
of racialism in South Africa and British Nyasaland. In fact, she 
had a long-standing sympathy for any nationalism or any fight 
against colonial rule. Since her visit to South Africa this was re- 
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inforced because of “what I saw there”. Of course, she also had 
great sympathy for the Algerian struggle, largely because of the 
stories she had heard of the great courage of the Algerian 
women. 

Most of the African leaders were her old personal friends. 
She had met them before. Both President Nyerere of Tanzania 
and President Kaunda of Zambia had come to India. One year 
Kaunda, the next year Nyerere. They are both very sincere and 
dedicated people. Kaunda has a bond with Gandhiji's thought 
and teachings which is emotional, whereas Nyerere is more in- 
tellectual and has a very acute understanding of the forces 
which are moving, especially in the developing world. It was 
always stimulating to talk to him. 

In the initial stages of her stewardship, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was confronted with a large number of prob- 
lems, internal as well as external. On top of this, the right-wing 
in her party which later came to be known as the 'syndicate' 
was clearly in an assertive mood. Through her own efforts she 
had to carve out a place for herself in Indian politics as an inde- 
pendent entity. These indeed were days of turbulence. It is a 
tribute to her skill and political foresight that she was able to 
deal with these problems with alacrity and firmness. 

Almost within a month after she had become the Prime Min- 
ister of India, the Chinese leaders started their pin-pricking 
through aggressive intrusions into the Indian territory. One of 
the reasons of this fresh turn towards aggressiveness in the 
Chinese attitude was perhaps their attempt to worsen Indo-Pak 
relations which had slightly improved after the Tashkent dec- 
laration. The Chinese leaders were worried about the emer- 
gence of India as a leading Asian country. 

On Vietnam Indira Gandhi had made the official position of 
the country known to the USA at an early stage of her tenure. 
Expressing her grave concern about the threatened escalation 
of war through the resumption of bombing of Vietnam by the 
American Air Force, she emphasised that India wanted the 
people of Vietnam to be free of the threat of war and allowed to 
live as they liked, choosing the kind of government they 
wanted. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's visit to Washington in the 
beginning of April 1966 was very significant. She articulated 
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throughout her visit to the United States the capacity of the In- 
dian people to meet the difficulties, both internal and external, 
with their own strength. She warded off all US attempts to 
. browbeat India when at the White House dinner she spoke up: 
"We also know that our 'great society' must and can rest se- 
curely on the quality and extent of our own effort. This effort 
we are determined to make, we owe it to our friends, and even 
more so we owe it to ourselves." 

The Prime Minister also set at rest the speculation that she 
had gone to the United States for economic aid. No aid that 
“saps our strength or hurts our self-respect” would be accepta- 
ble. Here was the authentic voice of India expressing the Indi- 
an point of view in a forthright manner! 

In October 1966, a tripartite non-aligned summit conference 
took place in New Delhi. The purpose of this summit was to re- 
vive close contacts with Egypt and Yugoslavia and to "restore 
the anti-colonial trends of India's foreign policy", as she point- 
ed out. Indira Gandhi, President Tito and President Nasser 
jointly called for an unconditional halt in the US bombing of 
North Vietnam. This and her previous firm stand on this ques- 
tion resulted in strained Indo-American relations. 

Thus within three to four months of her having assumed of- 
fice, Indira Gandhi started carrying forward the time-tested 
policies of Jawaharlal Nehru in the sphere of India's relations 
with other countries. 

The differences which led to the breach in the leadership of 
the Congress in the late sixties were not confined to the inter- 
nal economic policies. Some Congress leaders felt at that stage 
that India was taken as "too pro-Soviet" and this impression 
impinged on the efficacy of the policy of non-alignment. In 
order to uphold "true" non-alignment (later the same phrase 
was christened during the Janata rule in 1977-79 as "genuine 
non-alignment") it was demanded that an effort should be 
made to remove the impression of a pro-Soviet bias in India's 
foreign policy. There were others who advocated that India's 
trade with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries in tra- 
ditional items should be reconstructed on the plea that these 
items had to.be diverted to hard currency areas to earn foreign 
exchange. Thus an organised attempt was being made to down- 
grade Indo-Soviet friendship. 
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One distinct gain of Indira Gandhi's visit to Moscow in July 
1966 was that she convinced the Soviet leaders of India’s sin- 
cerity with regard to the implementation of the Tashkent 
Agreement. The other positive achievement of Indira Gandhi’s 
Moscow visit was the elucidation of the Indian position on Vi- 
etnam. But more important than these two aspects of the Prime 
Minister's visit was her exposition of the role of the non- 
aligned movement, namely, achievement of political and eco- 
nomic freedom for all countries, building a better world and 
preserving world peace. In Moscow, the Prime Minister reiter- 
ated the call for a world disarmament conference with partici- 
pation not restricted to United Nations members but extending 
to cover all the countries. If this stand of Indira Gandhi reas- 
sured the Soviet leaders of India's principles and practice, she 
must have also been impressed about the high position which 
India had come to occupy in the countries of the world in the 
years after independence, primarily because of the policies 

- fashioned and pursued by Jawaharlal Nehru. If one looks back, 
there remains no doubt that her visit cemented further the al- 
ready strong Indo-Soviet friendship. 

Almost a month after Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's visit to 
the Soviet Union, Congress President Kamaraj also paid a visit 
to that country. The significance attached by the Soviet Union 
to the goodwill mission of the Congress President became evi- 
dent from the fact that he was accorded the honour usually re- 
served for visiting heads of state. On his part Kamaraj projected 
a clearer picture of the Indian situation in the post-Nehru peri- 
od and spoke repeatedly about Indo-Soviet friendship and the 
need to enlarge and strengthen it. 

When it became clear both to Washington and Beijing that 
India would continue to follow the policies of Jawaharlal 
Nehru under the leadership of Indira Gandhi, America started 
exploring the means to make Pakistan stronger through en- 
hanced supply of arms. While India was kept on the tenter- 
hooks about economic assistance, massive US economic aid 
started pouring into Pakistán under President Ayub Khan. A 
gift of 70-million dollar loan was made to Pakistan, which the 
then newly appointed US Ambassador to Pakistan, Eugene 
Murphy Lock, termed as the earnest of *a welcome turn in US- 
Pak relations". Most of the loan was without strings and could 
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be used by Pakistan for buying almost whatever she wanted 
from abroad. It was after this loan that Pakistan entered into 


various arms deal with countries like West Germany, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia. 


The Machiavellis and the Chanakyas of the 
Pentagon 


The Machiavellis and Chanakyas of the Pentagon did not, 
however, take into consideration certain peculiar characteris- 
tics of the Indian political psyche, the chief among them being 
that Indian people had wrested political freedom from an im- 
perial power which at one time boasted of the sun never setting 
on its empire. The Indian public opinion which has always 
been robustly dedicated to democracy and socialism did not 
fail to see that India’s sovereignty was being undermined and 
her principles compromised. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
was quick to realise that these pressures had to be resisted in 
the larger national interest. And with this began a new phase 
in India’s relations with the Soviet Union. Thus by the end of 
1966 the base of India’s relations with the socialist countries 
had become wider and firmer. 

When India launched its fourth Five Year Plan, the first Plan 
in the post-Nehru period, to make India self-reliant, a new 
Indo-Soviet aid agreement was signed. This agreement stipu- 
lated a substantial part of the Fourth Plan industrial develop- 
ment programme in the public sector firms. The additional So- 


viet credit of 300 million roubles (equal to about Rs 250 crore) 
took care of the forei 


al Gas Commission and a number of other 


) he country to become 
economically more independent and self-reliant. 


axis assumed a clearer 
modernise its air force 
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and goaded it to embark on the path of military adventurism by 
concentrating its own armed forces on the eastern and middle 
sectors of the McMohan line and in Ladakh. 

Under the impact of these developments, India started 
building bridges with the countries in this region and put for- 
ward a proposal for a broadbased economic organisation of 
South and South-East Asia, including Pakistan. This was 
aimed at promoting trade and encouraging collaboration in 
other fields of economic activity among the participating coun- 
tries. Objectively, the proposal sought to curb the tendency of 
some countries aligned with the US to dominate the economic 
life of the region. For instance, the policy makers in India were 
convinced that the Indonesian and Malaysian moves for eco- 
nomic alliances in South and South-East Asia were bound to be 
utilised by the American international monopolies for their 
own ends. 

Just at this time the Chinese started indulging in provoca- 
tive actions at Nathu La on the Sikkim-Tibet border. 

It was in this setting that Swaran Singh visited Moscow to 
exchange views with the Soviet leaders on world problems. 

Swaran Singh’s talks in Moscow put the record straight and 
enabled the leaders of the two countries to understand each 
other's perception of the international developments. Swaran 
Singh and the Soviet leaders were able to come to a common 
understanding not only about the West Asian crisis where the 
-main objective was to secure the withdrawal of the Israeli forc- 
es from the Arab territories but also about the developments in 
Africa 

In fact, by the end of 1967 and early 1968, it had become 
clear that the Right-wing within the Congress and outside had 
launched a major offensive to reverse Jawaharlal Nehru’s in- 
ternal and external policies. If internally certain political forc- 
es started raising secessionist demands in some parts of the 
country, as in Assam and Tamil Nadu, in North India the 
Hindu “Sena”-was very much on the rampage. Externally, the 
US and Chinese pressure on India was mounting. That being 
the situation, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi had to direct her 
main attention to the political management of the internal 
Problems. Eventually, she did take a series of steps to strength- 
en India’s ties with the non-aligned countries, on the one hand, 
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and with the socialist countries, on the other. 

In this connection another aspect also needs to be men- 
tioned. The United Nations itself was undergoing a major 
change, reflecting а basic shift in the correlation of internation- 
al forces. This became noticeable among other things by the 
Test Ban and Outer Space treaties. The new alignment in the 
correlation of forces prevented the West Asian conflict and the 
Vietnam war from escalating into a global conflagration. 
Nonetheless, some of the newly independent countries had yet 
to take a clear-cut stand on international problems. It appears 
that Prime Minister Indira Gandhi decided in the last quarter 
of 1967 to make personal contacts with the leading non-aligned 
countries, like Yogoslavia and Egypt on the one hand and the 
socialist countries, on the other. In pursuance of this, Indira 
Gandhi visited the countries of East Europe in October 1967. 
Romania and Bulgaria had the privilege of receiving an Indian 
Prime Minister for the first time. India had already built close 
friendly relations with the East European countries and had re- 
ceived their cooperation in the economic field in a big way. 
Though India had been in regular contact with Hanoi and had 
fully associated itself with the UN Secretary General's efforts 
for restoration of peace in that region, the Prime Minister per- 
haps wanted to know clearly the mind of the North Vietnamese 
leaders during this visit. The Romanian Prime Minister had just 
returned from his surprise visit to North Vietnam. Later, Indira 
Gandhi visited Belgrade and Cairo for talks on the West Asian 
crisis. During her discussion with the late President Tito and 
the late President Nasser, her energies were directed at finding 
a way to break the stalemate that had come about because of 
the Israeli and American intransigence. On her way to East Eu- 
rope, Indira Gandhi met Soviet Premier Kosygin at Moscow air- 
port and discussed with him the West Asian crisis and the 
measures taken by India for implementing the Tashkent 
accord. 


Relations with Socialist Countries 
By the end of 1967 and the beginning of 1968, India's relations 


with the socialist countries, particularly with the Soviet 
Union, had started influencing.international politics and rela- 
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tions іп a meaningful way. Though the foundations of these re- 
lations had been laid by Jawaharlal Nehru it was left to Indira 
Gandhi to widen and strengthen this base. The post-Nehru pe- 
riod had seen a number of international crisis which had 
brought the world to the brink of catastrophe at times. Nothing 
had, however, been able of weaken the mutual confidence, 
deep respect and warm friendship between India and the Sovi- 
et Union. The sincerity of these relations in the fifties and the 
sixties had not only stood the test of time but could also justly 
claim a measure of credit for easing international tensions cre- 
ated by the cold war for saving the world from being pushed 
over the brink of another war. 

What exactly was the reason behind this phenomenal 
growth of our friendship with the Soviet Union in this period 
and in subsequent years? The basic factor is that this friend- 
ship is not the outcome of lime-serving devices to safeguard 
national interests nor is il pitted against any other country. It is 
soundly based on high principles embedded in the national 
policies of the respeclive countries. This friendship which is a 
fine example of true partnership for progress has unmistakably 
contributed towards international stability, freedom from eco- 
nomic and other exploitation, social advance and above all to 
the maintenance of world peace. And in building these rela- 
tions on the basis of equalily and non-interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of each other's country, one cannot but come to the 
conclusion thal in the post-Nehru period, Indira Gandhi has 
been the powerful spiril for building India's enduring friend- 
ship with the Soviel Union. This is a historic fact and develop- 
ments in the late sixties and the early seventies simply under- 
scored this patent realily. One has only (о look at facts with an 
open mind. 

In early 1968, il became clear lo the world, particularly to 
the countries which were either struggling to win their politi- 
cal freedom or were engaged in consolidaling their freedom 
and sovereignty, thal invincibility of the American military 
machine could be broken by the united will of the people. In 
South Vietnam, a fantastic assemblage of US armament and 
men proved fulile against the will of the people who were 
fighting for their survival. The whole sequence of events in 
East Asia, including the capture of the US Embassy in Saigon, 
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were harsh facts that made the warlords of the Pentagon look 
morons who did not know what to do with the only capacity 
they had, that of inflicting destruction. 

Within India, this development helped to steady the nerves 
of those Indian leaders who were beginning to lose faith in non- 
alignment and independence in foreign policy and were allow- 
ing themselves to be pushed into position of subservience. 

It was in this situation that Soviet Premier Kosygin visited 
India. The joint communique issued by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and Soviet Premier Kosygin underlined the patent re- 
ality that the only option open to the various countries was ne- 
gotiations and that recourse to using force could only lead to 
such sorry situations as the one in which the USA found itself 
in Vietnam. 

A frustrated America like a peevish bear became simply 
quarrelsome and announced without a warning that it was cut- 
ting off economic assistance to India to the extent to which we 
were importing what the Americans regarded as sophisticated 
defence equipment from other countries. It was obviously de- 
signed to pressurise India to change her stand on Vietnam, Laos 
and Kampuchea. The Americans were unhappy with India be- 
cause it had opposed their move to extend the war in Vietnam 
to Laos and Kampuchea. 

The presence of Soviet Premier Kosygin at the Republic Day 
parade on January 26, 1968 was an expression of the support to 
Indian efforts to stand up to the American pressure which was 
now assuming a hurtful form. Kosygin’s visit provided an op- 
portunity to Indian leaders to discuss economic problems with 
him and seek Soviet cooperation in solving them. It was in the 
course of these discussions that the Soviet leader readily 
agreed to rephase repayment of Indian debts over twelve years 
instead of the original seven years. He also expressed his will- 
ingness to import from India more manufactured goods, in- 
stead of only raw material. 

Nevertheless, though on surface the posture of the Right- 
wing forces, both inside.the Congress and outside, was one of 
dissatisfaction and disenchantment with the Soviet Union, the 
hidden purpose of the controlled hysteria was to embarrass 
Indira Gandhi and her followers in the government and the 
Congress Party so that they could be compelled to abandon ec- 
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onomic and foreign policy positions they had taken up against 
their manoeuvrings. The tactics and objectives were similar to 
those which were adopted after the Chinese attack on India in 
1962. As the situation developed it became clear that the origi- 
nal controversy was forgotten and both within the Congress 
and Parliament the main objective of the Right-wing forces 
was to undermine the influence of Indira Gandhi on national 
politics. 

The attempt to manipulate a crisis of national dimension, 
however, flopped. But slowly though surely, it was becoming 
increasingly clear that just at a time when the left-of-the- 
centre forces within the Congress had started offering some de- 
gree of resistance to the moves to reverse internal and external 
policies of Jawaharlal Nehru, this offensive began. 

In 1969, internal and external developments took place so 
rapidly that it became impossible to keep a close track of them. 
But now after some 17 years, if one pieces together these devel- 
opments, it becomes clear that the offensive of the internal re- 
action and external forces was developing like a pincer move- 
ment. But for the bold leadership provided to the country, the 
course of history would perhaps have taken a different turn. 

Significantly, it is in this period that it came to light that Pak- 
istan was engaged in building a new strategic road linking the 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir with the so-called Chinese Aksai 
Chin. This new road, from the strategic and political points of 
view, was a clear demonstration of still closer collaboration be- 
tween Islamahad and Beijing, with Pakistan at the same time 
continuing and strengthening its older associations with Wash- 
ington. It appears that by then Pakistan had already become a 
contact point between Washington and Beijing. 

After the death of President Zakir Hussain, the choice of the 
next President had become an issue of intense inner party 
struggle, with the party bosses rolling up their sleeves fora trial 
of strength with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Later, this actu- 
ally led to a split in the Congress. Nonetheless, the rout of the 
so-called Syndicate was received with a sense of relief not only 
by the socialist countries but also by most of the developing 
countries. 

It was after this internal clean-up that fresh initiatives were 
taken by India to strengthen her relations with the Soviet 
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Union. Thus by the last quarter of 1969, India started renewing 
her relations with Hanoi. Also, India’s China policy began to be 
given greater attention than before. If the relations with Beijing 
did not move towards normalisation, it was mainly due to Chi- 
na’s intransigence and its refusal to abide by the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence. In September, the then Foreign Minis- 
ter Dinesh Singh, visited Moscow and Belgrade and this led to 
further consolidation of relations. By the early seventies, 
India’s relations with the Soviet Union, had touched a new 
peak and to that degree India’s economic development became 
more pronounced and consequently its capacity to resist impe- 
rialist pressures and play its rightful role in international af- 
fairs increased proportionately. 

It is significant to mention here that on the basis of a series 
of agreements concluded between 1955 and 1965, the Soviet 
Union approved long-term credits for India totalling over 600 
million roubles. The main focus of the Soviet aid to India was 
in ferrous metallurgy and it was in this branch of industry that 
a large part of most of the Soviet credit was invested. The Bhilai 
steel works built with the Soviet assistance, and standing as a 
bright symbol of Soviet-Indian friendship, was smelting close 
to a third of all the steel produced in India till 1966. In 1967, 
construction work to expand this plant was completed and pro- 
duction targets fixed at tripling the output as originally 
planned. That same year work began on the construction of a 
large new metallurgical plant at Bokaro. 

The oil industry ranked second among the Soviet Union- 
supported India's industrial projects. The USSR also helped In- 
dia to become independent of the international imperialist mo- 
nopolies in an undertaking as vitally important as the supply of 
liquid fuel. The Soviet Union helped India to build heavy engi- 
neering plants in Ranchi and Durgapur which were destined to 
promote subsequent advance in this field as well. Electric 
power also figured high in the programme of Soviet economic 
aid to India. The USSR built completely, or in part, eleven elec- 
tric power stations in India, which taken together accounted 
for 20 per cent of all the electric power generated in the 
country. 

Economic cooperation between the Soviet Union and India 
was aimed at setting up whole industrial complexes in the iron 
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апа steel and mining industries. By the end of the 1960s, sixty 
Soviet-backed projects were either underway or completed. In 
the early 1970s factories built with aid from the Soviet Union 
accounted for 30 per cent of steel production, 85 per cent of 
manufacture of heavy equipment, 60 per cent of heavy equip- 
ment for power industry, 25 per cent of aluminium and 80 per 
cent of oil produced in India. Soviet loans to India were repaya- 
ble through deliveries of Indian commodities and this meant 
that the Soviet economic assistance had a far-reaching effect 
on India’s industrialisation as well as in promoting her exports. 


Entering a New Phase 


Thus India, from a backward semi-feudal economy, entered a 
new and decisive phase in the early seventies. This process 
was further accelerated by a series of measures taken by Indira 

Gandhi between 1969 and 1971 and later in the early seventies. 
One need not go into the details here. But one fact may be men- 
tioned, namely, the public sector came to occupy what is called 
"commanding heights" because this giant industrial sector had 
by then investments amounting to Rs 20,000 crore. This not 
only enormously increased India's capacity to resist imperial- 
ist pressures but even caused a scare among the imperialist 
countries. The reason is obvious. These developments were 
taking place in a vast country of 560 million people at a time 
when the forces of cold war, tension and aggression were being 
pushed back and the international situation had taken a turn 
from cold war to detente, from confrontation towards 
cooperation. These two factors combined together enabled In- 
dia to play an increasingly important role in international 
affairs. Above all, objective conditions were being gradually 
created for further strengthening and consolidating India's re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. 

А It is precisely at this stage that the Rightist opposition par- 
lies, that is, the Swatantra Party, the Jana ‘Sangh and the 
Congress(O) started a major offensive against the country's pol- 
icy of non-alignment and friendship with the socialist coun- 
tries. These parties started accusing Indira Gandhi and her 
party of following a “pro-Soviet and anti-American” policy 
spreading the canard that our policy was not “strictly” non- 
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aligned between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

It may be a coincidence, but indeed a strange coincidence, 
that just when this propaganda against India’s foreign policy 
was going on, Pakistan started needling India. The first ever in- 
cident of its kind in the sub-continent, the hijacking of an Indi- 
an Airlines Fokker Friendship aircraft to Lahore, took place on 
January 30, 1971. 

Then came the tragic developments in Bangladesh after 
elections in Pakistan. Judging from the number of votes cast 
and the enthusiasm shown by the people, the Awami League 
leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman should have been the unques 
tioned Prime Minister of Pakistan and leader of its Constituent 
Assembly. But instead of honouring the verdict of the poll, the 
West Pakistan armed forces launched a dastardly attack on the 
people of what was then called East Pakistan. The people of 
this region had no option but to fight with whatever meagre 
arms could come their way. They proved through their patriot- 
ism thatarmed strength of any degree cannot by itself keep the 
human spirit in bondage. It was in this situation that the Lok 
Sabha passed a resolution calling upon “all peoples and gov- 
ernments of the world to put an end immediately to the sys- 
tematic decimation of a people which amounts to genocide”. 
Initially, the Government of India had no intention to get in- 
volved in the internal affairs of Pakistan. But when the nation- 
wide demand was raised to give all necessary aid to the people 
of Bangladesh, who were being brutally crushed by Pakistani 
troops equipped with American arms, the Indian Government 
had to act, particularly so, when.the question of recognising the 
provisional government of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was raised 
again and again. It was in this situation that Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi announced in Parliament the decision of the In- 
dian people to help the 75 million people of Bangladesh. No 
one, not even newspapers in countries like Turkey and Iran, 
disputed the fact that the Pakistan army was indulging in ways 
that could only be described as those of an occupation army. 
All over the world it was realised that the military regime in 
Pakistan had declared war on a people who constituted the ma- 
jority in what was then East Pakistan and that the war was be- 


ing waged against them in the most brutal manner 
imaginable. 
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The USSR took the lead when Soviet President Podgorny 
told Yahya Khan in plain words that “events in East Pakistan 
had caused great concern and sorrow to the Soviet people”. 
And this happened almost within a week after the Indian Par- 
liament had passed a resolution in support of the people of 
Bangladesh. 

When millions of Bangladeshis fled to India to seek refuge 
here it created a socio-economic problem for our country. But 
what was most shocking was that the Western countries and 
their allies in this region kept their lips tight, in spite of the fact 
that between March and May about 1.45 million refugees had 
already crossed over to India from war-ravaged Bangladesh. A 
few million more came in the subsequent months. At one 
stage, it appeared that this figure might touch five million. In- 
dia had no other option but to allow them to cross the border 
because they had come seeking safety from appalling condi- 
tions prevailing in Bangladesh. As the liberation struggle in 
Bangladesh got prolonged, it created more and more problems 
for India—how to feed these millions, how to send them back 
to their homeland and whether to recognise the Bangladesh 
government or not. The added weight of these problems began 

` to put India’s economy and its security under further strain. 

Still another fact needs to be recapitulated here. Washington 
had become very bitter about the foreign policy of Indira 
Gandhi in the late sixties, particularly after her firm stand on 
the US invasion of Kampuchea and its support to Israel. It ap- 
pears that a policy of “Vietnamisation” of Indian sub-continent 
was conceived after the American debacle in Vietnam. Thus as 
early as in May 1970, а decision was taken to resume arms sup- 
ply to Pakistan, though Assistant Secretary of State Sisco tried 
to soften its effect by maintaining that the “decision was sub- 
ject to Congressional consultations”. Equally revealing are 
some other facts which came to light later. 

Even when the US Administration had conceded that US 
F-86 aircrafts, tanks and other deadly weapons were being 
used to crush the movement in Bangladesh, arms continued to 
Teach the military dictator of Pakistan. In a testimony before 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Refugees, the General Account- 
ing Office, watchdog of the US Congress, admitted that the US 
air force had airlifted to Pakistan on a priority basis, 5 lakh dol- 
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lar worth of aviation spareparts. This was in July 1971. 

About the same time, in a hearing before the same commit- 
tee, Kennedy placed before it two documents regarding the 
sale of arms to Pakistan. One document was signed by Air 
Force Colonel L G M Hill regarding the authorisation of 
spareparts for B-57 bombers, C-150 transport planes, F-104 
Starfighters, Sabre-jets, H-43, helicopters, T-33 and T-57 train- 

‚ er aircraft. The second document was signed by the US Navy 
Captain C B Adams for the supply of cartridges and 
minesweepers. 

According to a report published in The Times, the Pakistani 
ship, SS Padma, was preparing to sail on June 22, 1971 from the 
New York harbour to Karachi. It was carrying eight aircrafts, 
parachutes, tons of spareparts and accessories for aircraft and 
military vehicles. The cost of weapons was 22 lakh dollars. 
This was followed by other ships loaded with arms like the 
Sunderban, the Rangamati, the Shahabad, the Multan and Al 
Hasan. 

This is how during the Bangladesh crisis, Washington was 
doing everything possible to escalate the tension and thereby 
create conditions for an armed conflict between India and Pak- 
istan. Indian policy makers must have known all these facts at 
that time and avoided being provoked as long as they could 
manage it. 

It was in this situation that President Nixon's security advis- 
er visited India in July 1971. His visit clarified one thing, name- 
ly, that Washington's military and economic support to the 
military regime in Pakistan was a part of a well-coordinated 
policy — whatever separate noises the Administration, the 
Pentagon, the Wall Street-based military industrial giants or 
the CIA might have been making. 

Two other developments in this period took place which 
made it clear how the Bangladesh crisis was getting inter- 
twined with India's security. For some time, Washington was 
dropping.hints about the advisability of establishing a UN force 
presence on both sides of the border between East Pakistan and 
India. This could not be formally placed in the UN because 
Washington had taken up the position that the developments 
in East Pakistan were an internal affair of Pakistan. Again, US 
Ambassador Bush in Geneva got the UN High Commissioner 
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for Refugees, Prince Sadruddin Agha Khan, to bring up the 
question of “observers” ostensibly to ensure that the interna- 
tional aid for the Bangladesh refugees was going to the right 
persons. Secondly, they wanted to ensure that India was not 
"preventing" the refugees from going back to Bangladesh. 
India saw through this game and voiced its "total opposition" to 
this proposal. 

Pakistani leaders now started openly talking about war with 
India. This was followed by intrusion into the Indian border in 
the Western sector. Thus Pakistan was sel for an attack on In- 
dia because afler they had lost the battle in Bangladesh they 
wanted to retrieve the situation by involving India into a direct 
confrontation. Yahya Khan had hoped and expected that the 
Chinese loo would come in — a fact which was indirectly ad- 
mitted later by Kissinger in his White House Years. 

In the face of a crisis of such a magnitude, it was the Indo- 
Soviel friendship which completely turned the tide. In her 
characteristic style, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi through her 
quiet and behind-the-scene diplomacy sprang a surprise on the 
entire world by signing the Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperalion belween India and the Soviel Union on August 9, 
1971. D P Dhar who had gone to Kashmir, afler giving up his 
Ambassadorship lo the Soviel Union, returned from there to 
make a trip to Moscow. Even then few could know why he was 

"here. Then came the announcement from Moscow of 
Gromyko's visil to Delhi. Even then many wondered if it was 
anything more than a dramatic indication of the Soviet Union's 
known support to India at that critical juncture. Only after the 
treaty had been signed and sealed that the purpose of the visits 
became known. 

However, those who were watching the developments from 
close quarters knew that all the aspects of the likely political 
fall-out of the treaty had been carefully examined by Indira 
Gandhi. India, for instance, was clear that the treaty would not 
only create adverse reactions in Washington but also lead to ei- 
ther cutting down or withdrawal of American aid which in 

turn would mean a virtual stoppage of trade between the two 
` Countries. A flight of American capital investments in India 
was not ruled ош. Il was also feared that political moves might 
be made to embarrass India at international forums. But in the 
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larger national interest and for peace in this region, it was con- 
sidered necessary that these risks were worth the gains which 
the Indo-Soviet relations, raised to a higher level, were sure to 
bring in the wake of a formal treaty being signed. 

Seen in this context, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
multi-dimensional relations between India and the Soviet 
Union not only underwent a qualitative change after this trea- 
ty but they also started developing at a still faster rate in the 
seventies. The treaty put the relations between the two coun- 
tries on a solid political and legal basis and reflected the aspira- 
tions of the people of the two countries for broad, multi-sided 
cooperation for ensuring economic and social progress, peace 
and security of people of the biggest socialist and the biggest 
non-aligned country in the world. 


13. Indo-Soviet Treaty: 
Its Working and 
Relevance in the Eighties 


In the midst of one of the most serious crises in the stability and 
security of the Indian sub-continent during the liberation 
struggle in Bangladesh, against hostile Sino-American opposi- 
tion, the Indo-Soviet Treaty of “Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation” was signed on August 9, 1971. Valid initially for 
twenty years, the Treaty is automatically extended to succes- 


sive five-year periods unless either party declares its desire to 
terminate it. 


Predictably, the Treaty evoked strong adverse reaction in 
the United States, and, of course Pakistan, since the immediate 
provocation for the Treaty was to facilitate the liberation of 
Bangladesh which these countries opposed, with the United 
States even deploying its navy to prevent its emergence, albeit 
unsuccessfully. The fact that the US Seventh Fleet was re- 
strained from going beyond showing its “tilt” in favour of the 
military-bureaucratic ruling ‘clique’ of Pakistan in its attempts 
to repress Bangla nationalism, and the fact that China had to re- 
main content with its verbal diatribes against Indian “expan- 
sionist” designs in the immediate aftermath of the Treaty when 
it was faced with the most serious test in the sub-continent, are 
evidence of its immediate diplomatic credibility. Its political 
potentials in the subcontinent, and ethical content, are derived 
‚ from the fact that it paved the way for the assertion of Bangla 
nationalism struggling against a regional ruling oligarchy sus- 
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tained by Imperialism.! 

It is in this sense that the Treaty even in its fledgling phase 
underscored the Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko's assertion 
during its signing, that it *is a document of great international 
importance contributing to the consolidation of peace in Asia 
and elsewhere"? In the same speech, Gromyko said: "There are 
momentous events in relations between states which come as 
fruits of dozens of years prepared by the previous development 
of these relations. The Treaty is..one such most important 
landmark for the Soviet Union and India." He also expressed 
the optimism that "in this noble work in defence of peace in 
Asia, India and the Soviet Union are acting hand in hand and 
we are convinced that this will continue in future"? India's for- 
eign Minister, Swaran Singh, presenting the text of the Treaty 
to Parliament, reciprocated the Indian Government's view that 
the Treaty provided "a stabilising factor in favour of peace, se- 
curity and development not only of our two countries, but the 
region as a whole... In fact we hope that this treaty will provide 
a pattern for similar treaties between countries of this region 
and would stabilise peace and strengthen their independence 
and sovereignty. It is..in essence a treaty of peace against 
war".* 

Treaties and agreements between two sovereign, independ- 
ent countries fall into various categories. Some deal with such 
matters as consular or commercial, transit or navigation; some 
with military or defence matters; others are purely cultural. 
Some are political in character, spelling out an affinity in out- 
look and goals, and serve as notice to third countries to keep 
their hands off either signatory. The Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation was predominantly politi- 
cal in character. 

How and why did India and the Soviet Union enter into such 
a treaty? Was it in harmony with India's policy of non- 
alignment and the Soviet policy of international socialist soli- 
darity? India was neither communist nor even socialist. The 
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two social, political and economic systems were different, 
though not necessarily antagonistic to each other. In fact, there 
was a large measure of mutuality of interests between the two 
countries and even a close approximation in their immediate 
goals. Both wanted peace in the region and the world to recon- 
struct their social and economic structure. Both needed securi- 
ty against threats from America and its allies. There was also 
scope for developing mutual economic and technical 
cooperation, beneficial to both. 

The non-aligned India and socialist Russia were drawn to- 
wards each other partly because of these factors and partly be- 
cause they are near neighbours. They could either be friendly 
or hostile but not indifferent to each other. America thought it 
could adopt an attitude of 'benevolent indifference' towards 
India, which was far away from it. The USSR could not do this 
because Índia's strategic position and potential capability were 
of vital concern to its own peace and security, and 
vice-versa." 

The Treaty did not involve any departure from India’s poli- 
cy of non-alignment. It reiterated the USSR’s respect for this 
policy and reaffirmed that this policy constituted an important 
factor in the maintenance of universal peace and international 
security and in lessening tensions in the world. It, however, 
did provide that in the event of an attack or threat of attack on 
either party they would enter into mutual consultations in 
order to remove such threat and take appropriate effective 
measures to ensure peace and security of their countries.® 

Let us examine some aspects of the Treaty and its impact on 
developments in this region in the early seventies. 

In the background of Yahya Khan's threats of aggression 
against India and his determination to keep Bangladesh under 


the military thumb, through genocide and other means and 


with the fullest backing of the United States and China, the 
Treaty provided the kind of security and confidence that India 
sorely needed at that time: These attempts at safeguarding the 
country's primary concerns were fully vindicated when subse- 
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quently Pakistan attacked India. But before we go into the im- 
mediate gains of the Treaty, there are two other long-term ben- 
efits which it made available and which must be 
emphasised. 

Both Indira Gandhi and Swaran Singh, the then External Af- 
fairs Minister, spared no pains to explain that the Treaty was 
not by any means a military pact but it was essentially a “treaty 
of peace and against war". Nevertheless, the Treaty laid down 
that: "Each High Contracting Party solemnly declares that it 
shall not enter into any obligation, secret or public, with one or 
more states, which is incompatible with this treaty. Each High 
Contracting Party further declares that no obligation be en- 
tered into, between itself and any other state or states which 
might cause military damage to the other party". 

This clause of the Treaty, which its critics both in India and 
abroad cleanly forget unambiguously stipulating that neither 
India nor the Soviet Union would enter into "any obligation" 
which might "cause military damage to the other country" is of 
fundamental importance. That the biggest socialist country of 
the world with all its military might should have made this 
commitment and that the biggest non-aligned country which 
has emerged as a great power in Asia should have accepted this 
position, shows how the contents of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween two social systems, notwithstanding their military 
power and moral influence, had guided their deliberations. 

The signing of the Treaty of Friendship, Peace and 
Cooperation between our two countries is, by any standard, an 
epoch making event, not merely in Indo-Soviet relations but in 
the wider spectrum of international life.” 

In today's conditions in the eighties when a mad race for ar- 
mament has once again begun, pushing the world to the brink, 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty needs to be referred to because it has set 
a model for relationship for the world in general and amity and 
understanding between two countries with diverse social sys- 
tems, in particular. The relevance of the Treaty, particularly in 
the present explosive international situation, does not have to 
be spelt out. 


The present level of balance of nuclear potentials between 
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the USA and the Soviet Union is too high. For the time being, 
it ensures equal danger to each of them. But only for the time be- 
ing. Continuation of the nuclear arms race will inevitably 
heighten this equal threat and may bring it to a point where 
even a parity will cease to be a factor of military-political 
deterrence.Consequently, it is vital, in the first place, greatly to 
reduce the level of military confrontation. In our age, genuine 
equal security is guaranteed not by highest possible, but by the 
lowest possible level of strategic parity, from which nuclear 
and other weapons of mass destruction must be totally exclud- 
ed.* (emphasis added) 

This means realising that in the present situation, there is no 
alternative cooperation and interaction between all the coun- 
tries. Thus the objective conditions have taken shape in which 
confrontation between capitalism and socialism can proceed 
only and exclusively in forms of peaceful competition and 
peaceful contest.? (emphasis in original) 

This Treaty, which was signed fifteen years ago, clearly 
shows that it is this model of cooperation and friendship, 
which was not only “an epoch making event” but blazed a new 
trail of peaceful coexistence, a model which has more rele- 
vance today than ever before. 

Nevertheless, before examining how this Treaty shaped the 
course of events in this region since the early seventies, let us 
look at some other aspects of this Treaty. 

The Treaty was not at all directed against any country. This 
becomes obvious when we see that India has all along been 
striving to restructure her relations with the neighbouring 
countries, with Pakistan and China in particular, and that the 
Soviet Union has taken one initiative after another to revive 
the spirit of detente with America. Furthermore, it underlines 
the fact that fifleen years earlier, these two countries had al- 
ready set a new model for conducting and regulating relation- 
Ship between various countries. It is surely herein that the 
long-term significance of this Treaty should be understood. 

The Treaty was signed at a time when the Soviet Union had 
Started a peace-drive. At the 24th Congress of the CPSU, the 
USSR launched its peace programme. India welcomed the So- 
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viet initiatives particularly its efforts for relaxation of tension 
in Europe. But sadly enough, at the very same time peace was 
being disrupted by developments in East Pakistan, from which 
India could not stay aloof because of the continuing flight of 
refugees from this wing of Pakistan to India. The pressure of 
the United States on India and the open tilt in favour of Paki- 
stan by the USA and the danger of direct intervention by China 
were further aggravating the already explosive situation in this 
region. 


America’s Age-Old Hostility 


Another complicating factor in this situation was the age-old 
hostility of America against India, now intensified because a 
non-aligned and economically independent country emerging 
as a great power in this region was totally unacceptable to her 
way of organising the world. This fact was confirmed by no less 
a person than Kissinger himself. Jack Anderson, the famous US 
columnist, revealing the minutes of the deliberations of the 
Washington Special Action Group had made important disclo- 
sures. According to him Dr Kissinger had said: “I am getting 
hell every half an hour from the President that we are not being: 
tough enough on India. He has just called me again. He does not 
believe we are carrying out his wishes. He wants to tilt in fa- 
vour of Pakistan.” 4 

If this was the mood of the Nixon Administration towards 
the end of 1971, it must have turned all the more violent when 
the Treaty came into existence. 

Indira Gandhi had visited the Soviet Union quite a number 
of times, with her father Jawaharlal Nehru when he was alive 
and by herself in 1963. However, her first visit to the Soviet 
Union as Prime Minister was in 1966. Between 1966 and 1971, 
she paid six visits to the Soviet Union and every visit led to the 
consolidation of friendly relations between the two countries. 
Her sixth visit to the Soviet Union and some other countries 
took place in the end of October 1971. Between 1969 and 1971 
many changes had taken place. Indira Gandhi had grown into 
a national leader in her own right. Her unquestioned suprema- 
cy in her own party had been established. This enabled her to 
speak on behalf of India with greater self-confidence than most 
leaders of other nations. She was visiting the Soviet Union at а 
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time when the country was facing enormous difficulties of var- 
ying nature. During this visit, she discussed with the Soviet 
leaders the possible convergence of American and Chinese for- 
eign and economic policies and their impact on the situation in 
Asia. 

From the press reports appearing at that time, it becomes 
clear that Indira Gandhi exchanged views with the Soviet lead- 
ers on the working of the Treaty in times of crisis—a crisis 
which India was expecting to explode any time. However, dur- 
ing this visit, she set at rest all speculations about the implica- 
tions of the Treaty when Indira Gandhi said that friendship be- 
tween India and the Soviet Union was not directed against any 
third country and it was meant solely to serve the cause of 
peace. 

Towards the end of 1971, particularly as the month of De- 
cember started, it had become clear that West Pakistan’s army 
of occupation was in retreat in Bangladesh. Slowly it was be- 
ing pushed back to the cantonments by the liberation forces of 
Bangladesh and was being compelled to withdraw even from 
the international boundary, where it had been concentrated a 
month earlier to cause concern in India. According to reports 
then available in New Delhi, Pakistan had drawn up a contin- 
gency plan to get out of Bangladesh in the event of real danger 
to its presence, not excluding encirclement and gradual liqui- 
dation. Their mentors, both Chinese and Americans would not 
brook any such morale shattering move. That was perhaps the 
reason that Nixon was giving “hell” to Kissinger for not carry- 
ing out his “wishes”. And within Pakistan itself resistance to 
the policy of the military dictator was growing. The National 
Awami Party, which was articulating genuine Left-wing opin- 
ion in the country, was banned as a consequence. 

It was in this situation that Yahya Khan stepped up border 
incidents on the Indo-Pak border and tried to make a last bid to 
suppress the liberation movement of the people of Bangladesh. 
In sheer desperation, he ordered the simultaneous bombing of 
nine Indian airfields on December 3, 1971 and formally de- 
clared war against India next morning. What followed after 
this needs no repetition. But Yahya Khan was still hopeful that 
the Chinese and the American forces would come to his aid. In 
fact, American President Nixon did send a task force of the US 
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Seventh Fleet into the Bay of Bengal. Pakistan rulers were cer- 
tain that the Chinese too would come to their aid but they 
seemed to have backed out. The US Task Force had also to 
stage a hasty retreat when they found that the Soviet fleet was 
not far away and Soviet submarines had been tracking the Sev- 
enth Fleet itself. 

The Soviet Union’s championship of the Indian cause in the 
Security Council and that too when the Western powers 
seemed to be determined to isolate India, is something which 
the Indian people will always remember with pride. 

Perhaps the calculation of the American policy makers was 
that with these moves on their part, the Chinese would also 
join in mounting pressure on India. And Pakistan would be 
able to fight India to the last. In fact, when the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship was singed, Indian experts had gone into 
this aspect in depth. As early as in August 1971, the prevalent 
view was that the existence of the Treaty would prevent Wash- 
ington and Beijing from trying to create another international 
flash-point in the sub-continent by going too far in their sup- 
port of the Yahya regime. And subsequent developments 
proved that this assessment was closer to reality. In view of 
this, it will perhaps be correct to draw the conclusion that but 
for this Treaty, it would have been a blood-bath of Asians fight- 
ing Asians. However, by pumping arms into Pakistan and send- 
ing the Seventh Fleet into the Bay of Bengal, the war was slight- 
ly prolonged because after only a week's fighting Pakistan 
appeared to be dithering and was comtemplating ceasefire. It 
was only when Yahya Khan realised that the Chinese and the 
American forces would not or could not go the whole hog, he 
agreed to the surrender of his forces in Bangladesh. The Treaty 
had not only cemented the bonds of friendship between India 
and the Soviet Union but had also become a decisive factor for 
restoring and stabilising peace in this region. 

And in this sense, the relevance of the Treaty has increased 
manifold in the eighties when new tensions are surfacing in 
the sub-continent with the massive military build-up of Paki- 
stan, on the one hand, and the military encirclement of India, 
on the other. The Treaty has become a shield for India to safe- 
guard its integrity and sovereignty and defend and enlarge its 
foreign policy—the policy of non-alignment and peace. The 
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Indo-Soviet friendship has become a single important factor for 
the cause of world peace. This was amply demonstrated in 
1971-72 and this would remain a guarantee against 
adventurism on the part of hostile elements in future also. 

After the liberation of Bangladesh and declaration of unilat- 
eral ceasefire by India, its prestige in the world, particularly 
among the non-aligned countries, increased enormously. But it 
has to be admitted that the events of 1971 had put stability and 
strength of our nation to a severe test. Never, since its founda-- 
tion in 1947, was its very existence threatened or the funda- 
mental principles on which it rested challenged as during the 
period from mid-March to mid-December of 1971. When Paki- 
stan after resorting to threats and provocation finally launched 
naked aggression, Indian people faced it with calm determina- 
tion and united will. The Indian nation almost went through a 
process of regeneration. And in this process, many illusions 
about countries committed to "democracy" were shed and at 
the same time, falsehood preached about the Soviet Union was 
laid bare. The Indians learnt several lessons through this gruel- 
ling and yet revitalising experience and the chief among them 
was the revelation that India's friendship with the Soviet 
Union had become an important factor for the preservation of 
the country's security and defence of her sovereignty. 

In the seventies two parallel developments were shaping 
themselves. Both these developments had a direct bearing on 
India's efforts to strengthen her independence and deepen her 
relations with the socialist countries. After the liberation of 
Bangladesh, Chinese leaders' hostility towards India further 
increased. 

The open collusion between Washington and Beijing, in 
which Pakistan seems to have played the role of a successful 
go-between, started surfacing itself. 

Nevertheless, it was in this period that the forces of cold 
war, tension and aggression had been pushed back. The inter- 
national situation had taken a turn from cold war to detente, 
from confrontation to cooperation. Against this background of 
rising detente, one must view the direction of India's relations 
with the Soviet Union in the seventies. The climate of detente, 
which resulted from the principles of peaceful coexistence and 
international cooperation enabled India to further strengthen 
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its relations with the Soviet Union and continue her efforts tu 
become self-reliant. In this sense, the most important aspect of 
the evolution of India’s relations with the Soviet Union in the 
seventies is an all round expansion of economic cooperation. 
This shows the Treaty at a new pace for strengthening political, 
economic and cultural ties between the two countries. 

Between 1972 and 1977, two historic visits took place; 
Leonid Brezhnev came to India in November 1973. In the 
course of his visit among the important documents which were 
signed between the two countries were: an agreement on the . 
further development of economic and trade cooperation be- 
tween the two countries and a protocol which mapped out a se- 
ries of concrete steps to be taken for the implementation of this 
agreement. In July, 1976 Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visited 
the Soviet Union again and this gave a new stimulus to eco- 
nomic coordination between the two countries. 

This trend of growing economic cooperation between India 
and the socialist community made the Indian reaction nerv- 
ous. The ugly manifestation of this was seen in the anti-Soviet 
propaganda which the Jana Sangh and other reactionary forces 
had launched. In spite of this, it would not be out of place to 
single out some specific features of the growth of cooperation 
between India and the Soviet Union up to the defeat of the 
Congress at the polls in 1977 and the voting to power. of the 
Janata Party. 

In September 1972, an agreement on the creation of an inter- 
governmental Soviet-Indian commission was signed. This 
commission was assigned the task of examining the possibili- 
ties of further development of economic and scientific- 
technical cooperation between the two countries, preparation 
of proposals on possible direction of cooperation for submis- 
sion to the governments of the two countries for their approval, 
thrashing out questions arising out during the implementation 
of these agreements and ensuring normal functioning of joint 
projects. 

The raising of Soviet-Indian economic relations to a new 
higher level found its reflection in the results of the summit 
talks during the official visit of Brezhnev to India in 1973. At 
that time agreements on further development of economic 
cooperation on a long-term basis were signed and a joint 
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Soviet-Indian declaration was adopted. 
It was in this period that India hailed the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of Angola as an independent state. 
However, the issue under discussion is that after the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty, economic relations between the two countries 
started entering qualitatively a new stage—a point which 
many experts have not analysed as yet. 


The Socialist Market 


By the early seventies, the strengthening of the world socialist 
system and the development of the USSR into a powerful so- 
cialist state had brought about major changes in the interna- 
tional division of labour. The expanding socialist market, 
whose share in international trade had been growing continu- 
ously, began to exert considerable influence on world trade 
and economic cooperation. The socialist community by then 
had become the world’s most dynamic force. In 1975, for in- 
stance, the industrial output of the socialist countries was 
more than double that of the Common Market countries. The 
rapid development of the productive forces in the CMEA coun- 
tries and the fact that they had overtaken in many fields the de- 
veloped capitalist states were largely the result of the forma- 
tion in the CMEA countries of a new type of international 
division of labour. 

It was somewhere in this period that some of the economic 
experts of India started looking at ‘the economic cooperation 
between India and the socialist countries, particularly the So- 
viet Union, from a new angle. D P Dhar, an important aide of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, for instance, suggested at one 
stage that India should start looking ahead and evolve its eco- 
nomic strategies within the framework of international divi- 
sion of labour with the socialist countries, while retaining its 
economic relations with the capitalist world. In discussions 
with this writer, long before his death, Dhar thrashed out this 
concept at a number of sittings, particularly after his visit to the 
Soviet Union. However, it is difficult to say whether this ques- 
tion had been formally taken up any time at the highest level. 
What is certain is that there was a distinct move in this direc- 
tion among the policy makers. Therefore, evolving a new type 
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of international division of labour, based on the principles of 
equality and mutual benefit and aimed at utilising to the maxi- 
mum extent possible all the internal resources, on the one 
hand, and the building up of a genuinely independent and ef- 
fective economic structure, on the other, through cooperation 
between India and the Soviet Union, did become a living issue 
in the seventies. And certain known facts patently confirm this 
conclusion. 

The discussions which the Indian Government held in New 
Delhi in the mid-seventies with a visiting Soviet delegation to 
evolve a five-year plan for 1976-80 centred on two basic ques- 
tions. The first was whether the two sides could agree upon a 
mutually advantageous division of labour to expand economic 
cooperation. The second was whether arrangements could be 
devised for a net transfer of resources from the Soviet Union to 
assist the diversification of economy so that India could meet 
the challenge posed by the steeply rising prices of petroleum 
and by inflation in the West. The idea was to make optimum 
use of the capacities and resources of the two countries to meet 
each other’s needs through advance planning. In other words, 
it was implicit in such a division that the two countries would 
work for dovetailing of each other’s plans though it was clear 
that such an exercise would be a time-consuming process. 

Equally relevant was the fact that the Soviet Union and oth- 
er socialist countries were emerging in the mid-seventies as a 
major world market with their increasing reliance on foreign 
trade to meet the demands of their own domestic economy. 
The shift was due as much to the policy of detente as to the 
higher purchasing power of the people in the socialist coun- 
tries. On top of this, the Soviet Union had a comfortable bal- 
ance of payment position. Unaffected by the energy crisis, the 
Soviet Union ended with a trade surplus of over a billion dol- 
lars in 1974, according to certain estimates. 

However, for one reason or the other, this concept of the di- 
vision of labour did not progress beyond the thinking stage. 
People in the know in New Delhi attributed this to a communi- 
cation gap. That might have been the reason that Indira Gandhi 
decided to send D P Dhar again to the Soviet capital. The ap- 
pointment of a Cabinet colleague to handle such a job clearly 
brought out the great importance she attached to an effective 
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and continuing dialogue with Moscow. 

In the early seventies, the Soviet Union came forward with 
friendly help to enable our nation to tide over the economic 
crisis. If in September 1973, the Soviet Union gave India food 
aid, in 1974, Moscow agreed to large increases in its supply of 
petroleum products, fertilisers and other critical items. In 
some cases, it began making the deliveries even before the con- 
tract had been signed, to avoid delays. Encouraged by these 
friendly gestures, New Delhi opened trade talks for 1975 for 
even larger supplies. For instance, India asked for substantial 
increase in kerosene oil, diesel, fertilisers and newsprint quo- 
tas. Overall, India asked for an increase in the total volume of 
imports from about Rs 280 crore in 1974 to about Rs 800 crore 
in 1975. 

The new direction of Indo-Soviet economic cooperation was 
best brought out by the case of the oil rig urgently needed for 
ONGC’s exploration in Iraq. Originally the rig had been or- 
dered from a US firm but it had backed out. Since the ONGC 
faced cancellation of its Iraqi contract, unless it started drilling 
by a specified date, the search to procure the rig from any- 
where and somewhere came to nought. When the matter was 
taken up in Moscow during the joint commission meetings, 
Kosygin ordered that a rig just supplied to a Soviet enterprise 
be withdrawn and offered to India. 

In the mid-seventies, India and the Soviet Union started 
considering the proposal to have joint ventures in third coun- 
tries. A Soviet team of experts headed by Heavy Industry Min- 
ister Goldin specially came to India to identify the areas where 
collaboration could be started. In these discussions, it was 
agreed in principle that the collaboration would not be con- 
fined to the Soviet-aided units in India but would cover other 
public sector plants also where India had substantial idle ca- 
pacities. In these discussions, it was found that part of the 
equipment needed by the Soviet Union to set up some impor- 
tant units in several developing countries could be provided by 
India. Whereas capacities in some of these areas were substan- 
tially under-utilised, industrial capacities for the correspond- 
ing equipment in the USSR were fully booked. 

Another important proposal which came forward at that 
stage was that the transferabe rouble, COMECON's currency, 
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for multilateral clearing could be made open for use by India as 
medium of settlement of trade with the socialist countries. 
India’s trade with the socialist countries, which are members 
of the CMEA, was then carried on in rupees with the exception 
of Poland which had gone over to clearing in US dollars. The 
idea behind this proposal was that this change would enable 
India to use surpluses it earned with one member country to 
pay off debts or deficits it ran up against any other member and 
thus would be able to balance trade with individual members 
of the CMEA countries. 

These facts are being stated to make out how in the mid- 
seventies when India’s economic relations with the socialist 
countries had deepened, new arrangements were being fash- 
ioned out to meet new situations. 

It was precisely at this stage of the evolution of India’s eco- 
nomic relations with the socialist countries that the Lok Sabha 
was dissolved and elections ordered. After the elections the 
Janata Party headed by Morarji Desai came into power. This 
created an entirely new situation because it opened up a new 
phase in India’s post-independence political system. But 
shrewd and sophisticated as the Soviet experts on India are, 
they kept their options open. 

Whatever might have been the assessment of the Soviet ex- 
perts on India about this new development, it became clear to 
the vast majority of the progressive Indian people that the kind 
of relations between India'and the Soviet Union — political, 
economic and cultural — would not develop with the same 
momentum as they had been shaping during the Nehru and the 
post-Nehru times. But the Soviet leaders on their part did noth- 
ing which would have retarded the process of deepening and 
strengthening of Indo-Soviet relations. 

However, in his first press conference, Janata Party Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai spelt out that the new government 
would follow a policy of “genuine” non-alignment and that the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty would not stand in the way of building rela- 
tions with other countries. This stand created misapprehen- 
sions in the minds of the Indian people. Secondly, Janata Party 
MP Subramaniam Swamy’s reported statement that the Union 
Government was actively considering the suggestion to abro- 
gate the Treaty had created widespread speculations on this 
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crucial question. Subramaniam Swamy’s own recommenda- 
tion was that the Treaty should be abrogated. Later, Soviet 
Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin assured Janata Party General 
Secretary Madhu Limaye, when he visited Moscow, that the 
Soviet policy towards India was based on larger mutual inter- 
est and not determinded by any other consideration. The Sovi- 
et leader was believed to have firmly maintained that the Sovi- 
et Union did not want to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
India, a fact which was then widely reported in the press. Later, 
in October 1977, when Morarji Desai visited the Soviet Union, 
in the joint declaration with L I Brezhnev, President of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR, both sides expressed “their satisfac- 
tion with the development of relations of traditional friendship 
and cooperation between India and the USSR in the spirit of 
the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation which relia- 
bly serves the interests of India and the Soviet Union". During 
this visit of Desai, he was accompanied by the External Affairs 
Minister A B Vajpayee. 

Another significant development which took place during 
the three-year rule of the non-Congress(I) government at the 
Centre was that in March 1979, Soviet Premier Kosygin visited 
India. As a result of this visit a long-term programme for eco- 
nomic, trade and scientific and technical cooperation for 10-15 
years along with a number of other agreements, was signed. 

A close look at international developments and the events in 
this region between 1980 and 1986 will make it clear that 
India’s relations with the Soviet Union — political, economic 
and cultural — have become an important factor. Take the case 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty. The Treaty came into existence as a 
culmination of a process which was taking place in the evolu- 
tion of relations between the two countries. That apart, the 
Treaty came into being because it was a response to specific de- 
velopments such as the American tilt in favour of Pakistan and 
President Nixon’s pronouncement that in case of a Chinese in- 
tervention in the Indo-Pak conflict, India could not expect the 
US to be on its side. That being the situation, two friendly 
countries, with a long history of friendship, had no other op- 
tion, as peace loving nations, but to react appropriately to the 
emergence of forces of tension in this region. In fact, ever since 
the Chinese aggression against India in 1962, it had to face the 
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“alliance of animus” a phrase which was once used by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in a strikingly realistic context. In the early 
seventies, a new “alliance of animus” was forged in the form of 
collusion between America and China and it was mainly di- 
rected against the Soviet Union. But it had a serious implica- 
tion for India also. Thus, this Treaty was a demonstratively 
counter-measure. The impact this Treaty had on the course of 
development during the liberation struggle of Bangladesh and 
the Indo-Pak war need not be repeated. And all this was hap- 
pening when there was a feeling that detente would not only 
hold in Europe but also extend to other regions. Now in the 
eighties, the situation has entirely changed and with this the 
security environment for our country also needs closer scruti- 
ny. This exercise naturally will pose the question: What is the 
relevance of the Indo-Soviet Treaty in the eighties and what 


bearing has it on the problems connected with the Asian 
security? 


14. Asian Peace and 
Indo-Soviet Friendship 


There is a general tendency in India to look at our national se- 

curity problem only in terms of Pakistan and China and not in 

an overall global perspective. Such a restricted view exacts 

from us a high price in terms of security and threats to the 

country which could be anticipated and prepared against get 
, ignored till it is too late. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi intervening in the Lok Sabha 
on the demands for grants of the Ministry of Defence on April 
8, 1986 brought into sharp focus the new dimensions of the se-. 
curity problems facing our country today. There were four 
vital points which the Prime Minister underlined: 


(a) Pakistan and Israel were working in Sri Lanka “togeth- 
er hand in hand”. This was how “politics makes strange 
bedfellows”; 

(b) Pakistan had not given up its efforts to acquire nuclear 
weapons; 

(c) sophisticated arms were being made available to Paki- 
stan “against very soft financial credits”; and 

(d) the “veil of Afghanistan has been removed” since 
much of the arms being supplied could not be utilised in 
mountainous regions. He asked: “Where are these arms 
going to be used?”? 


1, K Subrahmanyam, Strategic Analysis, April, 1984, p. 1. 
2. Patriot, New Delhi and The Times of India, New Delhi, April 4, 1986. 
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These sharp comments by Rajiv Gandhi conceal more than 
what they reveal. This military build up of Pakistan has to be 
seen in the context of the fact that Pakistani forces in large 
numbers are concentrated in garrisons adjacent to the Indo- 
Pak border. Pakistan has thus an advantage over India. India’s 
defence experts argue that India’s minimal airlift capacity and 
the problems arising from difficult topographical and climatic 
conditions, especially in mountain areas, would impede swift 
transfer of Indian forces in sufficient numbers to meet Paki- 
stani advance, for example, in Kashmir. 

There is yet another aspect of this problem. Pakistan main- 
tains as much as 80 per cent of its army on the eastern plains 
facing India. Our country, on the other hand, deploys nearly a 
third of its divisional strength against China. Pakistan has vir- 
tually doubled its divisional strength and military manpower 
assets since 1972. It has a large, well equipped and ‘disguised’ 
army, which is posted in some Arab oil producing countries on 
‘contract basis’. A conservative estimate is that this army 
would be around 40,000. 

Even the American defence experts, such as Robert. G 
Wirsing, have admitted that Washington’s resumption of a se- 
curity relationship with Pakistan in June 1981 has raised Paki- 
stan to a position of prominence in.the hierarchy of America’s 
armé clients. For fiscal year 1985, the fourth instalment of 
Washington's six-year 3.2 billion dollar military and economic 
assistance package came to 526 million dollars, placing Paki- 
stan fourth in the world—after Isreal, Egypt and Turkey— 
among nearly 100 recipients of US security assistance. 

China too has been very generous to Pakistan. It has sup- 
plied F-6 air-superiority fighter, albeit a copy of MiG-19, in 
hundreds. These fighter planes are equipped with modern air- 
to-air missiles, Pakistan has a Chinese-aided heavy-rebuild 
T-59 medium tank. The Pakistan aeronautical complex at 
Kamra, which is primarily a rebuild-and-repair facility for the 
Pakistan Air Force's Chinese supplied F6s and French sup- 
plied Mirage 3s and 5s, is said to be growing rapidly. Between 
1970 and 1980, China provided some 500 tanks, 25 naval ves- 
sels, 300 combat aircraft, and some other equipments. On the 
eve of the renewed US military assistance to Pakistan in 1980, 
Chinese military aid had reached a total of 600 million dollars; 
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by then weapons of Chinese manufacture constituted 75 per 
cent of Pakistan's tank force and 65 per cent of its air force? 

Before we examine this massive military buildup of Paki- 
stan, both by Washington and Beijing, the new relationship 
which has developéd between Pakistan and Sri Lanka needs to 
be assessed as it has a direct bearing on India's security. During 
his visit to Sri Lanka in December 1985, President Ziaul Haq 
pledged his government's support to the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment's strong-arm policy in dealing with the Tamil insurgents. 
He also urged other countries to back Sri Lanka's policy moral- 
ly, politically, economically and in every way *without reser- 
vations", even by sending arms. The protagonist of the Islamic 
state argued that one "cannot allow countries to be wrecked 
from within", though as far as India is concerned, Pakistan has 
never relented in giving moral and material support to 
*Khalistani' terrorists. 

However, what is astounding is that both in Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka the ‘Kashmir’ question is being raised to malign India. 
Some Muslim ministers of Sri Lankan government have re- 
cently spoken about self-determination by the people of 
Kashmir. Looking back, it becomes clear that Sri Lanka-Pak re- 
lations had taken a new turn after both Zia and Jayewardene 
had come to power. The two regimes developed a closer out- 
look on regional and international issues. Significantly, when 
Pakistan was admitted to NAM, as a full-fledged member, Sri 
Lanka was the chairman of the movement. 

Notwithstanding the official denials in July 1983 when com- 
munal riots rocked Sri Lanka, the Jayewardene Government 
had appealed for military assistance from the US, the UK, Paki- 
stan and Bangladesh. Pakistan and Bangladesh are reported to 
have given a positive response to this appeal. Whatever may be 
the truth one thing is certain that the ‘Muslim factor’ has come 
handy to both Pakistan and Sri Lanka. Pakistan is interested in 
driving a wedge between Hindu and Muslim Tamils for it will 
communalise politics in South India. Sri Lanka wants to wean 
away Muslim Tamils from Hindu Tamils. That is the possible 
explanation of the fact that Pakistan has been helping Sri 


3. Robert G. Wirsingh, "The Arms Race in South Asia;" Asian Survey, Wash- 
ington, March 1985. 
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Lanka to fight Tamil militants by training homeguards and oth- 
er security personnel for the last one year. 

In this marriage of convenience between Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka, the Israel-Sri Lankan connection may look odd. But 
there is nothing surprising about it because President Zia has 
openly asked the Arab countries to follow a realistic policy to- 
wards Israel. Therefore, if both Pakistan and Israel, particular- 
ly Israeli intelligence—Mossad—are training Sri Lankan forc- 
es to combat terrorism, they have their own political 
calculations. This experience shows that militarism and relig- 
ious intolerance go together in many cases. Israel, Pakistan and 
Sri lanka in this sense present different models of militarism 
and religious fanaticism. That all of them are allies of Washing- 
ton too is not surprising because in Pentagon's concept of 
‘neoglobalism’, religious revivalism and fundamentalism are 
very effective ideological props. Nevertheless the goings-on in 
this region, particularly in Pakistan and Sri Lanka, cannot be 
seen in isolation of this new strategy of ‘neoglobalism’. 

In view of the role which the non-aligned movement under 
the chairmanship of India has been playing in recent months 
for promoting disarmament, nuclear disarmament in particu- 
lar, the US appears to have evolved anew strategy of having in- 
timate security ties with some of the developing countries, for 
instance, Pakistan and Sri Lanka of this region, without any 
formal treaty or agreement, bases or open military presence. 
This new concept was spelt out by the US Secretary Haig as 
early as in 1981 when he said: “We are not seeking to costruct 
formal alliances or massive structure of US bases. We are pur- 
suing a sophisticated strategy, one guided as well by a sense of 
urgency”. 

Pakistan has improved its facilities at Karachi, Gwadar, 
Jiwani, Ormara, Pasni, Peshawar and Lahore with US aid. The 
supply of F-16 and other weapons from the US to Pakistan is 
handled through the US Central Command in coordination 
with its Rapid Deployment Force. Reports on the possibility of 
the US getting listening posts in Pakistan are significant in this 
respect. - 

The US-Pak strategy of having an undeclared military alli- 
ance perhaps is based on the assumption that this would not 
evoke popular criticism in Pakistan. How far people of Paki- 
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stan would assert themselves to defend their country’s sover- 
eignty and independence will have to be watched with an open 
mind, particularly when Benazir Bhutto has launched her 
movement for restoration of democracy in her country. 

However, what is important to note is that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has recast the security role for Pakistan in the US 
strategy in South-West Asia. In the pre-Reagan period, the 
main direction of the American policy was to provide military 
aid to Pakistan to keep the Afghan problem alive, and as such 
it was a limited role. But under the Reagan Administration a 
sea-change has taken place. Pakistan has been transformed 
into a ‘frontline’ state, both literally and metaphorically. It of 
course has to act as a bulwark of defence south of Afghanistan. 
But at the same time, it has also become a key link in the geopo- 
litical strategy of Washington in the Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
regions. Pakistan through its military strength now is required 
to provide ‘stability’ to Iran, Saudi Arabia and other Gulf coun- 
tries, on the one hand, and influence the course of develop- 
ment in the South Asian countries on the other. 

At the moment Gen Zia is the best bet for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Though it is a hypothetical question at this stage, 
the Movement for Restoration of Democracy (MRD) has the po- 
tentialities of changing the balance of forces; MRD has begun to 
. assert itself. Even in the army things are not so quiet. But one 
thing is certain: serious challenges to the military regime will 
create uncertainties for the American policy makers. They 
must be trying from behind the scene to build a ‘second option’. 
What will be this option? 

Nevertheless, the harsh reality is that the Reagan Admini- 
stration considers Pakistan to be of strategic importance and, 
therefore, would like to have a political dispensation in the 
country which would help to enlarge Pak-US relations. 
Though American experts on South Asia do not clearly define 
the importance of the US-Pak connection, they seem to be 
aware that they have to strike a balance between Pakistan’s re- 
gional ambitions and America’s global interests. They have 
been so far dismissing the suggestion that military build-up of 
Pakistan creates new security problems for the South Asian 
countries, India in particular. Yet they have failed to convince 
India that this military build-up is not directed against the In- 
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dian interests. They have been justifying this military aid in 
terms of the so-called Soviet threat and the Afghan problem, 
though they know that Islamabad’s regional priorities are 
different. 

That being the situation, militarisation of Pakistan, the role 
it has begun to play in this region and the pace with which it is 
building intimate security ties with Washington cannot but 
create a new security scenario for India. And if this trend con- 
tinues, an increasingly conflictive relationship between the US 
and India will become a near possibility, irrespective of the eu- 
phoria being built up by certain circles about normalisation of 
Indo-US relations. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union has taken one initiative 
after another to pave the way for negotiations on nuclear disar- 
mament. It decided to extend its unilateral ban on nuclear test- 
ing, though Washington has not only refused to accept this pro- 
posal but continues with its nuclear testings. The Soviet Union 
on August 6, 1985 had made a unilateral commitment to refrain 
from conducting its nuclear explosions till December 31, 1985, 
and extended the offer till March 31, 1986 after the Geneva 
Summit between the Soviet Union and the USA. Later in re- 
sponse to the six-nation appeal, in which Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi played an important role, the Soviet Union announced 
that it was ready to extend the self-imposed ban indefinitely. 
In his political report to the 27th Congress of the CPSU, Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev spelt out the concept of an all- 
embracing system of international security — a concept, which 
is not only realistic and practical but also the articulation of the 
feelings of all peace-loving people on our planet, irrespective of 
social systems to which they belong. In the military sphere the 
main fundamental principles of this system are: 


(a) renunciation by the nuclear powers of war —both nu- 
clear and conventional — against each other or against 
third countries; 

(b) prevention of arms race in outer space, cessation of all 
nuclear weapon tests and total destruction of such weap- 
ons, ban on and destruction of chemical weapons, and re- 


nunciation of the development of other means of mass 
annihilation; 
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(c) a strictly controlled lowering of the levels of military 
capabilities of countries to limits of reasonable 
adequacy; 

(d) disbandment of military alliances, and as a stage to- 
wards this — renunciation of their enlargement and of 
the formation of the new ones; and (e) balanced and pro- 
portionate reduction of military budgets.* 


. After the Party Congress, the Soviet leader took at least two 
other major initiatives to defuse the situation. In a speech in 
East Berlin, he called for the simultaneous scrapping of the 
Warsaw Pact and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. He 
reiterated that the Soviet Union "will never and under no cir- 
cumstances begin armed operation against them unless we or 
our allies become targets of a NATO attack"5 (emphasis added). 
Apart from these initiatives, the Soviet Union made it clear 
that it would be willing to consider any other proposal.$ 

It was after the initiatives that the Soviet leader told Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and his five co-signatories of the 8th 
April 1986 message for peace of the Soviet Union's prepared- 
ness for the "boldest steps towards this on the principle of 
equal security.? 

What has been the response of the Reagan Administration to 
these Soviet initiatives? 

This is how an American expert has assessed it. The analysis 
given below was made, after the first round of American ag- 
gression against Libya, by an outstanding American scholar, 
Prof Chomsky, who for many years was a professor at the pres- 
tigious MIT, Boston, USA. 

According to Prof Chomsky, the Reagan Administration 
came into office with three essential programmes: to transfer 
resources from the poor to the rich, to subsidise high technolo- 
gy industry through the military system; and to extend forceful 
intervention in the Third World.* 3 


4. Mikhail Gorbachev: Political Report to the 27th CPSU Congress, New Delhi, 
p.96 

5. The Statesman, New Delhi, April 22, 1986. 

6. Patriot, New Delhi, April 19, 1986. 

7. Ibid. May 3, 1986. 

8. The New Statesman as quoted in Blitz, Bombay, April 26, 1986. 
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As a matter of fact, after American aggression against Libya 
on April 15, 1986, it is quite possible that the US will stage an 
air attack on specific targets in Nicaragua, if the ‘tension’ in 
Central America keeps increasing, the International Institute 
of Strategic Studies of London has predicted.» The US is likely 
to deploy secretly a new generation of chemical weapons in- 
cluding deadly nerve gas shells.'? These facts, though picked 
up from newspaper reports speak for themselves and show 
what the real intentions of the hawks in the Reagan Admini- 
stration are. 

This picture of global dimension to Asian security, Indian 
security in particular, will not be complete unless we also take 
into account certain other factors, particularly the American 
Star War strategy. 

If cold statistics are any indication, the nuclear arsenal of the 
United States has already crossed the figure of 25,000 units; an 
aggregate yield exceeding almost one million times the de- 
structive force of the bomb which destroyed Hiroshima in 
1945. But it appears that Washington's hunger for nuclear arms 
is insatiable. New inter-continental missiles, nuclear subma- 
rines, strategic bombers, air, land and sea-based long-range 


Cruise Missiles are being devised and deployed on a scale 
which has no precedence. 


Reagan's Strategic Defence Initiative 


On top of this, as a part of Reagan's so-called Strategic Defence 
Initiative, Washington has now decided to extend its nuclear 
missiles programme into outer space too. As Gorbachev has put 
it, "President Reagan had not budged in his commitment to his 
Strategic Defence Initiative for a space missile defence or 
shown readiness on other arms issues", though he also noted 


some elements of realism" in American President's approach. 


Still, what appears to be certain at the present juncture is that 
Washington wants to achieve military and strategic superiority 


on a global scale through militarisation of space. That is the 
crux of the problem. 


9, The Hindu, Madras, May 17, 1986. 
10. Ibid. April 25, 1986. 
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The Star Wars concept as evolved and developed by Penta- 
gon has a well-defined political objective—of establishing the 
nuclear hegemony of the United States. Thus it is a new instru- 
ment to impose Pentagon’s will on all the states and nations of 
the world. A clear proof of this is provided by Pentagon’s plan 
to involve the entire US military infrastructure in these prepa- 
rations, including the infrastructures already set up in other 
parts of the world. The obvious conclusion is that these plans 
pose a direct threat to the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. In the first instance, these countries can become vic- 
tims of a nuclear conflict between the United States and the So- 
viet Union, since a considerable part of America’s military po- 
tential is situated in various regions of these continents. This 
military potential includes nuclear missile weapons which 
form an integral part of Star War preparations against the Sovi- 
et Union. 

More than 180 American warships, for instance, are located 
on a permanent basis in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
They include seven aircraft-carriers, over 40 nuclear subma- 
rines and more than 800 planes. One hundred and sixty Ameri- 
can warships, including six aircraft-carriers, over 40 nuclear 
submarines and more than 1,000 planes are positioned in the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean. The notorious aircraft-carrier, 
the Enterprise, for example, carries 40 nuclear armed planes, 
while each Lafayette-class submarine is equipped with 16 
launchers for ballistic nuclear missiles. All these are known 
facts which show what the concept of Star Wars means for the 
non-aligned countries in concrete terms. 

Secondly, the development and sophistication of technology 
used for building anti-satellite and space weapons is accompa- 
nied by a steady American military build-up in the Indian 
Ocean. The presence of Asat Systems in the Indian Ocean has 
been confirmed by US Defence Secretary C Weinberger during 
the debate on 1985 military budget in the US Congress itself. 

Thirdly, the military base in Diego Garcia has begun to play 
a major role in the implementation of Reagan’s Strategic De- 
fence Initiative—an issue which has failed to catch the atten- 
tion of most political leaders of our country. à 

Fourthly, the Pentagon has military bases and communica- 
tion centres at various strategic points in the region, which ob- 
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viously will serve as linkages and coordination centres in the 
Pentagon’s Star War preparations. Significantly, these installa- 
tions are situated in nine countries and all of them are mem- 
bers of the non-aligned movement. These countries are: Egypt, 
Kenya, Oman, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, the Seychelles, 
Pakistan and the Philippines. 

In this connection, it may also be mentioned that American 
military bases, both the existing ones and those under con- 
struction in the Third World, are virtually outside the political 
control of the powers that be in those countries. This implies 
that the military potentials in these countries can be commis- 
sioned into action without the consent of the local govern- 
ments. Though the rulers of these countries would not admit 
it—and it is in their political interests not to do so—the reality 
is that these bases and centres constitute an important instru- 
ment in the nuclear ambitions of the Pentagon. This is why In- 
dia and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi have been repeatedly 
bringing into focus the nuclear weapons capability of Pakistan. 

There is yet another aspect of the Star War plans. The new 
military structures being set up in the course of these prepara- 
tions can be used not only against the Soviet Union but also 
against those Third World countries whose policy runs counter 
to the “vital interests” of the United States. 

According to a study carried out by specialists, including ex- 
perts from the American Brookings Institution, there were 
more than 30 instances in the past when the US Administration 
had examined the possibility of using nuclear weapons in re- 
gional conflicts, mainly against the Third World countries. 

Ina recent interview to the Time magazine, former US Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon admitted that during his term of office 
there were four occasions when he did not rule out the possi- 
bility of using nuclear weapons, and one among them was the 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1971. 

Again in his book, Nuclear Battlefields, William Atkins, a 
prominent American defence expert, has given facts to make 
out that in 1983 the US Chiefs of Staff Committee had raised 
the question of allocating funds to study the potential role of 
special types of nuclear weapons to support American forces in 
case of an invasion of other countries. William Atkins has also 
claimed that with this goal in view, Pentagon is developing 4 
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number of new nuclear systems. 

Apart from the proposal to use nuclear weapons during the 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1971, other occasion on which the Penta- 
gon actively considered the use of such weapons included the 
Korean War, the war in Vietnam, the events in Guatemala in 
1954 when the American Administration launched an armed 
invasion to overthrow the Arbenz government, the 1958 Leba- 
nese crisis, the clashes between China and Taiwan in 1954 and 
1958 and the 1973 Arab-Israel conflict. 

It is against this backdrop that one should examine the Delhi 

- Declaration of the Six Heads of State and Government—India, 
Argentina, Greece, Mexico, Sweden and Tanzania, early this 
year. 

Ina warm reference recently, Gorbachev reaffirmed that the 
Soviet people had great respect for India and its people. He ob- 
viously had in mind the role of the non-aligned movement un- 
der the chairmanship of India, and, above all, Rajiv Gandhi's 
firm stand on Star War. Rajiv Gandhi never missed an opportu- 
nity to stress the need that to pave the way for general and com- 
plete disarmament, beginning with disarmament in the nucle- 
ar sphere, an agreement should be signed on refraining from 
the threat or use of nuclear weapons under any circumstances. 
А comprehensive treaty on banning nuclear weapons tests, on 
freezing nuclear armaments and on averting the arms race in 
space had become the Number One item on the agenda, ac- 
cording to his policy declarations. 

How does the situation show, itself up in the eighties? The 
assertion that the US had a right to interfere in the Asian coun- 
tries because of its "strategic interests", the way it is acquiring 
military bases in Asia and Africa, stationing of a permanent 
Rapid Deployment Force for the purpose of intervention, 
building up of the Diego Garcia base with nuclear installations, 
agreement with Singapore for reconnaissance flight over the 
Indian Ocean, massive military build-up of Pakistan with the 
most sophisticated arms and other such developments make it 
clear in no uncertain terms that the US does not mind turning 
Asia into a major theatre of war. 

Coming to our own security environment, Pakistan is being 
built into a springboard by the Pentagon under its new geo- 
political strategy for this region. Now it is no more a question 
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of “American tilt” towards Pakistan. It is an open collusion. 
Whatever may be the nature and cause of recent tensions be- 
tween the Chinese and the Americans one should not close 
one’s eyes to the fact that Washington has all along been plan- 
ning to establish a condominium in Asia in partnership with 
China. China has been given the dominant role in this partner- 
ship. China, on its part, is arming Pakistan to the teeth and with 
the construction of Karakoram highway, the Chinese forces 
can now operate even on our western borders. Thus a military 
encirclement of India has begun to take shape. 

After the liberation of Bangladesh, some Chinese leaders 
had predicated that the fire India had lit would later or sooner 
“consume it also”. Fifteen years back, one could smile away at 
this prediction. But what is now happening in Punjab, Jammu 
and Kashmir and other north-eastern regions has to be taken 
seriously and not treated merely as an eruption of anger over 
some genuine and not so genuine grievances. 

And all this is happening when the world is on the brink of 
a nuclear war and when in our own region modern weapons 
are being rushed to support mujahadeens operating from Paki- 
stan against Afghanisatan, on the one hand, and Thailand 
sending insurgents against Kampuchea, on the other. One can- 
not also evade the reality that if Afghanistan had fallen into the 
hands of the counter-revolutionaries it could have provided 
sanctuary and training to anti-national forces in north-west 
India. 

It is in this context that the relevance of the Indo-Soviet 
friendship and the Indo-Soviet Treaty has to be seen in the 
present-day times. If it was the threat of a US-China-Pak axis 
which brought about the Treaty, in the eighties this axis is con- 
siderably stronger and emboldened to embark on new adven- 
tures. Japan, too, has become an active partner of this axis. It 
looks that Asians in the eighties will be subjected to overt and 
covert tensions and conflicts. The Soviet Union, which has in 
its foreign policy almost identical goals with India, has stood 
firmly by our side. The Indo-Soviet friendship, therefore, has 
become the most important single factor in this region for sta- 
bility and that explains why soon after Indira Gandhi's assassi- 
nation, Rajiv Gandhi started consolidating friendship between 
the two countries and in a short period of less than two years 
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has put it on a higher pedestal. 

What is of reassuring significance in the current explosive 
world situation is that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has again 
and again voiced India’s concern over the deterioration of the 
international situation and the growing threat of thermonucle- 
ar war. In his keynote address at the New Delhi bureau meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers of the non-aligned countries he reiter- 
ated that India would do everything in her power to revive the 
spirit of detente, bring about real disarmanent, secure disman- 
tling of foreign military bases in the Indian Ocean and make it 
a zone of peace. The stand of the socialist countries is almost 
similar. Again India has been supporting liberation move- 
ments and has been raising her voice against all foreign domi- 
nation and racism. 

In one of her speeches in early 1981, Indira Gandhi said: 
“Nor can peace be based on outmoded concepts of imperialism, 
military alliances, spheres of influence, of balance of power and 
competition in nuclear and conventional terror". And at the 
Non-aligned Summit held in 1983, she was equally forthright. 
In her keynote address Indira Gandhi made a fervent appeal in 
the name of humanity to nuclear weapon powers and called 
upon them “to give up the use or threat of use of nuclear weap- 
ons in any circumstances, suspend all nuclear weapons tests * 
and production and deployment of nuclear weapons and re- 
sume disarmament negotiations with determination to reach 
agreement". She was bold even to say that "recently the notion 
has been propogated that tactical nuclear weapons are usable 
in limited wars. Powerful states propagate the untenable doc- 
trine of deterrence. New areas are being brought into the scope 
of strategic groupings, military blocs and alliances. New bases 
and facilities are being established". 

In her own way she expressed the voice of the billions and 
billions of peace-loving people all over the globe including 
those of the socialist countries. If in her policy statement in the 
Lok Sabha on April 9, 1981, she said that "proposals like those 
of President Brezhnev should be looked at in this context", at 
the Non-Aligned Summit, short of naming President Reagan on 
his policy of nuclear arms build-up, she said everything which 
the socialist world has been repeatedly emphasising. Her refer- 
ence to Brezhnev's proposal was about his plan for radical im- 
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provement in the Persian Gulf — a plan which he had speltout 
at the meeting with members of Indian Parliament in New 
Delhi during his visit. 


Consistent Stand 


India on various occasion had been emphasising that the Soviet 
Union's consistent stand on racialism and colonialism has 
brought it closer to India. "The question is not of our voting 
with the Soviet Union so much as the Soviet Union voting with 
the countries of Asia and Africa and supporting freedom move- 
ments and struggles against colonialism", Indira Gandhi said in 
a speech on May 27, 1981. 

It is in the light of this multi-faceted foreign policy of India 
based on non-alignment and peaceful coexistence that India's 
relations with the Soviet Union, as they are evolving in the 
eighties, need to be examined. And these relations are steadily 
growing because of the deep roots which they have struck. 
They are reaching a new level of maturity because these rela- 
tions have enabled Indía to consolidate and strengthen her in- 
dependence and have made a valuable contribution in making 
India self-reliant. “We are gratified with our friendship with 
the Soviet Union. It is a time-tested friendship and has been of 
much help to us in our times of difficulty”, declared Indira 
Gandhi in the same speech. She articulated similar sentiments 
when she visited the Soviet Union at the end of 1982. 

In the eighties, Soviet-Indian relations have already reached 
a high degree of stability. Today:no objective analyst, regard- 
less of his ideological position, would dispute the fact that 
these relations were a striking illustration of adherence to the 
principles of peaceful coexistence of states with different soci- 
o-economic systems and of the concept of mutually beneficial 
international cooperation. 

The founding fathers of this friendship were the great men 
and women who foresaw and advocated our people’s joint 
struggles. If Lenin stressed that the masses in Russia were fol- 
lowing the awakening of Indian working people with deep at- 
tention, Jawaharlal Nehru foresaw that the Soviet Union an 
India would inevitably cooperate actively in many fields. The 
evolution of these relations during the last nearly four decades 


= 
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has proved how prophetic their vision was. 

The entire course of development of India’s relations with 
the Soviet Union in the post-Nehru period makes it abundantly 
clear that by giving expression to the aspirations of the Indian 
people for building friendly relations with the first socialist 
country of the world, Indira Gandhi had made a rich contribu- 
tion to this precious heritage. In this sense, it would not be in- 
correct to describe her as the noble architect of the Indo-Soviet 
friendship in the post-Nehru period. And if the Soviet leaders, 
as Brezhnev put it during his last visit to India, had a "particu- 
lar liking" for Indira Gandhi, they had good reasons for this. 
Indira Gandhi, as they have put it, was the "outstanding politi- 
cal and state figure of contemporary India". One must also own 
the fact that her thorough knowledge of the main problems 
confronting the world today, regional as well as global, her 
deep understanding of the inter-connection between the for- 
eign and domestic policies and her determination to strength- 
en political and economic independence of India had enabled 
her to build new bridges of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween India and the Soviet Union on the solid foundations laid 
by Jawaharlal Nehru. The maturing of these relations has been 
a continuous process becuse these ties have their roots in soci- 
o-economic realities. 


Asian Security and Indo-Soviet Treaty 


In Asia in the eighties two diametrically opposite develop- 
ments are taking place. On the one hand, Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship is growing, and it is based on the Indo-Soviet Treaty. On 
the other, the US is engaged in building both formal and infor- 
mal military alliances with the countries of this region, includ- 
ing those which are members of the non-aligned movement. 

There are some scholars, who have come to the conclusion 
that in the "triangle" of relations between India and the Soviet 
Union, India and the USA and the Soviet Union and the USA, 
India has an inbuilt tendency to lean towards Washington. But 
for certain geo-political developments since the US-Pak Pact, 
the course of Indo-Soviet relations would have been 
different. 

Thus, according to them, despite an outward affirmation of 
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identity of views on various major global and regional issues as 
contained in official documents, a certain mistrust continued 
to persist in Indo-Soviet relations all through the year 1982. If 
Moscow was worried on New Delhi’s growing tilt towards the 
USA as indicated by the IMF loan and soft attitude towards the 
monopolies, both national and international, and the prospects 
of conclusion of a no-war pact with Pakistan at Waskington’s 
prodding, New Delhi also continued to watch carefully new 
developments in Sino-Soviet relations." But it is not the whole 
truth. This thesis knocks down the concept of peaceful coexis- 
tence, which has been the sheet-anchor of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union and was evolved by Lenin. It also demolishes 
the concept of Panch Sheel conceived by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
which later became the basis of the non-aligned movement. 
One need not elaborate on the theoretical aspects of these. 
concepts. | 

However, the entire course of Indo-Soviet relations, since’ 
India became an independent and sovereign state, shows that 
oven empirically this analysis does not stand the scrutiny of 

acts. 

There are some others who still cling to the theory of “equi- 
distance” between the Soviet Union and the USA and pro-West 
scholars and academics, including some in bureaucracy, even 
now tenaciously stick to it. In fact Indira Gandhi herself admit- 
ted that in the bureaucracy there were pro-Western 
elements. 

Notwithstanding these controversies, there are scholars, ac- 
ademics, diplomats and former diplomats who hold a different 
opinion because they look at the problem from the Indian 
standpoint. 

The friendship between such a power (the Soviet Union), 
having the will and capacity to safeguard peace, and India, 
with its hoary traditions of peace and non-violence, is, and will 
continue to be a vital factor for the stability of Asia and the 
peace of the world.12 


The time has come when India should seriously consider 


11. Devendra Kaushik in Year Book of India’s Foreign Policy 1982-83, edited by 
Satish Kumar, p. 148. 


12. KPS Menon in India-USSR Relations, edited by Surendra Kumar, р. 10. 
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entering into similar treaties with the non-aligned countries of 
this region. Asia is a large continent and it will not be possible 
to bring in all countries under one treaty. This could be done 
later when feasible. But a start could be made by entering into 
such treaties with those who are willing. It would help create 
confidence among the smaller countries of the region and dis- 
courage great power interference. This was envisaged by India, 
at the time of signing the Indo-Soviet Treaty in 1971. This time 
is long overdue when we should make a serious move in this 
direction. 

Asian countries urgently need peace and security for their 
economic and cultural development and for the complete 
emancipation from the vestiges of colonialism. Most of the 
Asian countries have common cultural heritage spread over 
many centuries. In other cases, there economies have been 
complementary and supplementary to each other. 
Neocolonialism has evolved a new technique of “divide and 
rule" in the form fanning and fomenting regional conflicts and 
internal dissensions in almost all these countries. This means 
that unless these countries break the existing barriers of suspi- 
cion and mutual distrust, the present situation would prevail 
and neocolonialism would continue to drive a wedge between 
one country and the other. 

The new arms race, particularly nuclear arms race, which is 
being stimulated in this region indeed is an ominous develop- 
ment. This means that a stage has already reached when a 
multi-dimensional approach should be evolved to tackle the 
problems of Asian countries based on the principles of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries, peaceful 
coexistence and undertaking confidence building measures, 
including modest measures in the field of economic relations, 
cultural exchanges and periodic exchanges at various level of 
writers, journalists, scholars and public figures. In that vast re- 
gion there are many tangled knots of contradictions and, be- 
sides, the political situation in some places is unstable. Here it 
is necessary, without postponement, to search for relevant so- 
lutions and paths. Evidently, it is expedient to begin with the 
coordination and pooling of efforts in the interests of political 


13. TN Kaul, Reminiscences: Discreet and Indiscreet, p. 267. 
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settlements of painful problems, so as to take at least the edge · 
off the military confrontation in various parts of Asia and 
stabilise the situation there.** 

Indo-Soviet Friendship and the Indo-Soviet Treaty, of 
course, are the best models for such a cooperation among all 
the Asian countries. But it would be unrealistic to make any at- 
tempt to mechanically transplant such models on other coun- 
tries. Indo-Soviet relations have’ their own specifics 
andcenturies old traditions. They have evolved in a specific 
historical condition and are the product of both objective and 
subjective factors. But this shining example of friendship can 
be used as a starting point to rouse and enthuse the people of 
other countries to follow this course in their own specific way 
and with their own characteristics. As a torch-bearer this 
model can become a pace-setter. This perhaps is the historic 
role this Treaty can and may play in the coming period. But this 
process will not be smooth because international reactionary 
forces are not sitting quiet. If in India, they want to erode the 
people's faith in the Indo-Soviet friendship which is 
symbolised by this treaty, in other countries they are engaged 
in the “mind management” of the people by what they call the 
growing "menace" of communism and their concept of 
"neoglobalism. That is why Indo-Soviet friendship has not only 
become a stabilising factor in Asia but slowly though surely is 
moulding the consciousness of the people in this entire region. 
This Treaty's influence is far greater on the minds of the Asian 
people, the Indian people in particular, than perhaps is visible 
at the surface. The interaction between the Indian and the So- 
viet people, though cannot be quantified and explained merely 
in terms of cold facts and figures, has already become a materi- 
al force. This friendship has become part of the consiousness of 
the people and this consciousness has grown because they 
have learnt through their own experience. 


14. Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Reporl to the 27th CPSU Congress, New 
Delhi, p. 90. 


15. Commonality of Approach 


Generations are fast changing in the 20th century and the 
changes in the last two decades of this century have been un- 
precedented in human history. However, the giant figures, 
who have illumined the mankind with the light of their ideas, 
continue to grow ever more majestic. If the colossal energy and 
scope of activities of Lenin — theoretical and practical — in the 
world revolutionary movement extended, beyond the com- 
mon perceptions of human genius, Jawaharlal Nehru was not 
only the architect of modern India, he also evolved the concept 
of nonalignment and Panch Sheel, which became the sheet- 
anchor of the foreign policies of all the newly liberated coun- 
tries. It is necessary to go into greater details of this aspect of 
the concepts of Lenin and Jawaharlal Nehru to understand that 
Indo-Soviet relations are not the product of “certain geo- 
political” considerations but are based on certain theoretical 
propositions. 

The question of relations between countries with different 
social systems was raised by Lenin as a practical matter in the 
works he wrote on the eve of the October Revolution, in partic- 
ular his Letters from Afar, where he examined measures to be 
taken by a newly installed workers and peasants government. 
Time and again he spoke on that question in conversations and 
interviews with foreign correspondents when the Soviet Re- 
public worked for withdrawal from the war and for the conclu- 
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sion of the Brest peace. Lenin’s Decree on Peace proclaimed 
peaceful coexistence between countries with different social 
systems as one of the fundamental principles of the foreign pol- 
icy of a socialist state. 

Let us turn to the events connected with the Genoa Confer- 
ence sixty-three years ago — the first international forum to 
which the Soviet state was admitted. Lenin, who directed the 
Soviet delegation’s preparations for the Genoa Conference, 
saw the task in a different light. He set for it directives that pro- 
ceeded from the need to have normal business relations with 
the capitalist countries. It needed a far-sighted mind of bril- 
liant precision, in conditions of enormous social upheavals 
that were rocking the world, to chart a long-term general line 
for relations between the Land of the Soviets and the capitalist 
world.: 

In the present-day world, which is riddled with acute con- 
tradictions, and in the face of impending catastrophe, the only 
sensible and acceptable way out is the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. This does not merely mean 
the absence of wars. It is an internationàl order under which 
good-neighbourliness and cooperation rather than armed force 
would prevail and a broad exchange of achievements of sci- 
ence and technology and cultural values would be carried out 
for the good of all nations. When vast resources are no longer 
used for military purposes, it would be possible to use the 
fruits of labour exclusively for constructive purposes. States 
that have embarked on the road of independent development 
would be protected from external encroachments, and this 
would facilitate their advance along the path of national and 
social revival. Favourable opportunities would also arise for 
solving global problems by the collective efforts of all the 
states. Peaceful coexistence meets the interests of all countries 
and peoples.? 

In the present-day conditions strict observance of the princi- 
ple of peaceful coexistence has acquired a special significance. 


1. A A Gromyko, Peace Now, Peace for the Future, New Delhi, p. 206-7. 
2. Updated Edition of the Programme of the CPSU, New Delhi, p. 257. 
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Forpeaceful coexistence between the socialist and the capital- 
ist states is the only reasonable alternative to nuclear 
catastrophe. 

This is the most authentic interpretation of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s concept of peaceful coexistence. Now let us examine, 
how Jawaharlal Nehru evolved this concept and how Indira 
Gandhi and now Rajiv Gandhi have built India’s relations with 
other countries, the Soviet Union in particular, on the basis of 
this concept. 

The parameters of India’s foreign policy were broadly laid 
down by Jawaharlal Nehru long before independence. To him 
freedom was not only a triumph but also an opportunity. He 
saw in India’s release from the colonial grip, not merely the end 
of alien domination, but also the beginning of an era full of 
promise for bringing about renaissance in the country. Post- 
British India meant to him not merely an independent geo- 
political entity but a strong and powerful force in the interna- 
tional arena acting in concert with other similar forces for 
restructuring world affairs in the direction of global peace, 
equality among nations and justice for the people. 

The foreign policy he evolved, as the architect of modern In- 
dia, was rooted as much in the past traditions of the freedom 
struggle as in the visions of future he sought to shape as the 
leader of the nation. From the early days of his participation in 
the anti-colonial struggle, led by Mahatma Gandhi, he had 
come to acquire a wider outlook and to him nationalism was a 
“narrow and insufficient creed”. 

Nehru taught the millions, who drew inspiration from his 
thoughts and deeds, that political freedom was essential, not 
only in itself but also as an essential prerequisite for building 
a modern society on socialist lines. "Socialism is...for me not 
merely an economic doctrine which I favour", he said in his 
Presidential Address at the Lucknow session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in 1936, "it is a vital creed which I hold with all 
my head and heart. I work for Indian independence because 
the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination! I work 
for it even more because for me it is the inevitable step to social 
and economic changes. I should like the Congress to become a 
socialist organisation and to join the other forces in the world 
who are working for the new civilisation”. 
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It was within this broad framework that Nehru tried to 
evolve a role for India on the world scene. He did not conceive 
it in isolation from the mainstream of world events. “India’s 
struggle today is part of the great struggle which is going on all 
over the world for the emancipation of the oppressed”, he 
wrote in his Autobiography. “We cannot ... separate it from the 
rest. What happens in India will affect the world and world 
events will change India’s future”, he added. 


The idea of non-alignment was first formulated by 
Jawaharlal Nehru on September 7, 1946 when ina speech over 
All India Radio, he said that India would remain outside group- 
ings and military-political blocs, trying at the same time to 
maintain friendly relations with all the countries. In December 
1947, Jawaharlal Nehru, as the first Prime Minister of inde- 
pendent India, expounded this concept in the Constituent As- 
sembly and later recommended it to other Afro-Asian coun- 
tries as a sound guideline for international behaviour. 


The concept of nonalignment was further concretised by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in April 1954 when India signed an agree- 
ment with China on the Status of Tibet. On the suggestion of 
India five principles were laid down for relationship between 
the two countries, which later came to be known as Panch 
Sheel. The essence of these principles was mutual respect for 
each other's territorial integrity and sovereignty; mutual non- 
aggression; non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 
equality and mutual benefit and peaceful coexistence. 


Another landmark in the evolution of the non-aligned 
movement was the Bandung Conference of 1955, which dis- 
cussed the ways and means by which people of Asia and Africa 
could achieve fuller economic, cultural and political 
cooperation among themselves. Later, in September 1960, dur- 
ing the 15th UN General Assembly session, Nehru, Nasser, 
Tito, Sukarno and Nkrumah held a meeting and decided to 
convene a conference of all the countries advocating the policy 
of non-alignment. This is how the first conference of Heads of 
State or Government of the non-aligned countries took place 
on September 1, 1961 in Belgrade. 


From this first summit conference in Belgrade to the 7th 
summit conference in New Delhi in 1983, a sea-change has 
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taken place both in the composition of the movement and in its 
main direction. 

The period following the Belgrade conference was 
characterised by significant changes in the world, which tangi- 
bly affected the further development of the non-aligned move- 
ment. The early 1960s saw the collapse of colonial empires — 
from 1961 to 1964, thirty more independent states came into 
being, mostly in Africa. The base of the movement further ex- 
panded and several Latin American countries, in particular 
those of the Caribbean, joined the movement. The movement 
now covers states with a total population of 1,698 million, with 
418.29 million in Africa, 1;189,39 million in Asian countries, 
67.51 million in Latin American countries and 22.91 million in 
European countries. This shows how Jawaharlal Nehru’s con- 
cept and that of other founders of the movement has gripped 
the minds of the newly liberated countries and despite diversi- 
ties in their social and political systems, the non-alignment has 
become the sheet-anchor of the policies of most of these 
countries. 

How does the Soviet Union assess this non-aligned move- 
ment? The new edition of the programme of the CPSU adopted 
in its 27th Congress has underlined that: 

“The CPSU regards with understanding the goals and activi- 
ties of the non-aligned movement and stands for an enhance- 
ment of its role in world politics. The USSR will continue to be 
on the side of the non-aligned states in their struggle against 
the forces of aggression and hegemonism and for settling dis- 
putes and conflicts that arise through negotiations and will be 
opposed to the involvement of those states in military and po- 
litical groupings”? (emphasis added). 

This shows that the CPSU stands for equal participation of 
the newly free countries in international affairs and for an in- 
crease of their contribution to the solution of the most impor- 
tant problems of our time. The interaction of these countries 
with the socialist states is vastly important for strengthening 
the independence of the peoples, improving international rela- 
tions and preserving peace, in the estimate of the Soviet 
Union.4 


3. CPSU Party Programme, New Delhi, p. 309. 
4. Ibid. 
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This is the common bond which has united the Indian and’ 
the Soviet people and their leaders. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union and India have been build- 
ing step by step friendly relations between the two countries 
for nearly four decades. Whether in willingly expanding state- 
to-state relations, or in organising economic and trade rela- 
tions, or in taking similar stand on the various international is- 
sues, they have been inspired by a common purpose. This 
purpose has been the advancement of the people living under 
two different social systems. And this was achieved because 
they scrupulously respected the sovereignty of the people of 
the two systems and freely agreed, both in letter and spirit, that 
the people in every country had the right to determine their 
own destiny and build social systems of their choice. The case 
for building these relations rests on the principle of peaceful 
co-existence and non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. But there is much more to this than meets the 
eye. 

The acceptance of this principle, whether in building rela- 
tions between the countries with different social systems or 
helping each other in their hour of need, by itself is not enough 
for the salvation of mankind — that of saving humanity from 
the holocaust of war. If friendly relations based on equality 
have to benefit the people in a genuine way, there must be a 
well-defined purpose in the efforts of the leaders of the various 
countries. And these efforts must be directed to changing the 
consciousness of their own people to mould their attitudes, so- 
cial behaviour and, above all, their understanding of cultural 
heritage, history and the problems facing the peoples of the 
friendly countries. 

Thus as the new man was being created in the Soviet Union. 
and as he was being transformed to take his rightful place un- 
der socialism in his country, in India too, after independence, 
a different man was coming into being. The rich experience of 
friendly relations between India and the Soviet Union, not- 
withstanding the twists and turns in their external and inter- 
nal situations, has brought the two people closer to each other 
a ы their understanding about each otlier, on the 
whole. : 


This feature stands out in sharp contrast with what the peo- 
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ple of the capitalist countries know and think about India. An 
average citizen in the socialist countries knows much more 
about India, its policies and cultural heritage than the one in 
the capitalist countries. India is known in the socialist coun- 
tries not as a land of snakes, sadhus and elephants and all that, 
but as a country which was once the cradle of human 
civilisation and was now engaged in the giant tasks of develop- 
ment. Still more revealing is the fact that the new socialist 
man, in spite of the distance which separates him from India 
and the difficulty of the language barrier, has developed a de- 
gree of affinity with the Indians. It is something which has to be 
seen and felt to make one’s heart warm. It is in this context that 
one has to note how the Soviet leaders have held the Indian 
leaders in high esteem. 

When Indira Gandhi was assassinated, CPSU General Secre- 
tary Konstantin Chernenko in his message of condolence said: 
"Indira Gandhi enjoyed well-deserved prestige and profound 
respect on the international scene. She energetically and con- 
sistently championed stronger peace and security for the peo- 
ples and equal cooperation among states. Great services were 
rendered by Indira Gandhi in strengthening the unity and en- 
hancing the international prestige of the non-aligned move- 
ment. Indira Gandhi attached much importance to strengthen- 
ing friendship and developing comprehensive cooperation 
between the USSR and India. In these days of mourning, the So- 
viet leadership reiterates the Soviet Union's constant striving 
to strengthen relations of friendship with the Republic of 
India."5 


Threat of Nuclear War 


The struggle against the nuclear threat, against the arms race, 
for the preservation and strengthening of universal peace re- 
mains the fundamental direction of the policies of the Soviet 
Union and India. 

India's stand on the nuclear arms race can be summed up as: 
(a) she has rejected the theory that “tactical nuclear weapons 


are usable in ‘limited wars';" (b) nuclear weapon powers must 


5. USSR Shares India's Grief, New Delhi. 
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“give up the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons in any cir- 
cumstances”; (c) “all nuclear weapons tests should be suspend- 
ed”; (d) “deployment of nuclear weapons” should be suspend- 
ed and “disarmament negotiations” should be resumed “with 
determination to reach agreement”. 

The central issue today in the world definitely is: How this 
nuclear age is going to be tackled? Will we be able to maintain 
peace? Will we be able to contain and reduce tension? Or will 
we be lost ourselves in it? : 

There are basically two options that are open to us. The tra- 
ditional option is that of a balance of power. Equal forces will 
maintain the balance and keep nations away from each other. 
The second option is that of peaceful coexistence. 

Balance of power really means confrontation, rivalry, and 
establishes these as basic values and natural conditions for re- 
lations between states. It involves a search for dominance, a 


search which, the theory postulates, is real, necessary and 
inevitable. 


The alternative that we have put in front of the world is that 
of peaceful coexistence (or Panch Sheel, if you like) living to- 


tion. We call not just for peace but for peace and coexistence. 


There is no alternative to this policy. This is all the more 


6. RajivGandhi's address to the National Defence College, New Delhi, on Oc- 
tober 8, 1986. 
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true in a period of tension in international affairs. It seems that 
never in the decades since the war has the situation in the 
world been so explosive, and consequently complex and 
uncongenial as in the first half of the 1980s. The Right-wing 
group that came to power in the USA anid its main NATO part- 
ners made a sharp turn from detente to a policy of military 
strength. They have adopted doctrines that reject good- 
neighbourly relations and cooperation as principles of world 
development, as a political philosophy of international rela- 
tions. The Washigton administration remained deaf to the calls 
for an end to the arms race and an improvement in the 
situation.” 


Comparatively, study of the stand of India on nuclear arms 
and that of the socialist countries, in substance, is the same, 
though there may be a difference in emphasis and details. This 
almost identical approach is based on the common perceptions 
of India and the socialist countries about the present interna- 
tional situation. If Indira Gandhi and now Rajiv Gandhi has 
been repeatedly emphasising that “humankind is balancing on 
the brink of annihilation through nuclear war”, the leaders of 
the Soviet Union have never missed an opportunity to warn 
that the “threat of war—particularly nuclear war — is 
increasing". 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in its message to the Congress centenary session in 
Bombay underlined that; “In the centre of world politics today 
is the problem of removing the threat of nuclear war and saving 
civilisation and life on earth. It is necessary for us to stop the 
arms гасе, ѓо cease nuclear tests for good and by all and to begin 
the process of nuclear disarmament. Projects for militarisation 
of space have become the main obstacle to disarmament. The 
Soviet Union and India are in the front ranks with those who 
are aware of the crucial importance of this moment when no 
time must be lost in the struggle to bring about a radical turn 
for the better in international developments”. 


7. Mikhail Gorbachev: XXVII CPSU Congress, New Delhi: p. 82. 
8. Patriot, New Delhi: December 28, 1985. 
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Indian Ocean: Zone of Peace 


Notwithstanding the fact that concerted attempts are being 
made both in India and abroad to point out that the biggest in- 
hibiting factor in making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace is 
the super power rivalry—the rivalry between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. An objective assessment of the 
stand which India and the socialist countries, particularly the 
Soviet Union, have been taking over this issue, both in the in- 
ternational forums and outside, leads one to the conclusion 
that both are vitally interested in transforming this objective 
into reality and in this sense their interests naturally converge. 
At the same time, it should not be forgotten that certain other 
important facts about the Indian Ocean require à close study. 
The Indian Ocean, third in size, is perhaps strategically the 
most important area in the world, if seen from a broader 
perspective—economic, political and military. 


Geographically speaking, the Indian Ocean functions as the 
main link between the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans. The 
major water routes connecting Africa, Asia and Australia lie 
across the Indian Ocean. Europe has an easy access to it 
through the Suez Canal. That apart, the Indian Ocean Zone is 
one of those regions on our planet which are highly rich in nat- 
ural resources. This region accounts for 80.7 per cent of world 
extraction of gold, 56.6 per cent of tin, 28.5 per cent of manga- 
nese, 25.2 per cent of nickel and 77.3 per cent of rubber. Thirty- 
six states located to the west of the Indian Ocean contain one- 
third of the population of the earth and an overwhelming 
majority of them belong to the developing world. 

The emergence of various countries of this region as inde- 
pendent sovereign states after World War II and the withdraw- 
al of the British sea-power as the dominant factor in this area 
has released new forces which are asserting their independ- 
ence and sovereignty. Naturally, the Indian Ocean has come to 
occupy a key position in the geo-political strategy of the United 
States. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it certainly has 
navigational interests in this area for sea-routes passing 
through the Indian Ocean are the only round-the-year open 
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marine communication link between the European part of the 
USSR and its Far East regions. Nothing more or nothing less 
may be read in this. In fact, from 1955 onwards when the USSR 
embarked upon a long-range programme of trade and econom- 
ic cooperation with India and other newly independent coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, the Indian Ocean assumed importance 
for Soviet merchant shipping. Merchant vessels, hydrographic 
ships, oceanographic ships, fishing trawlers, ships for recovery 
of spacecrafts—such has been the character of ‘menacing’ So- 
viet naval presence in the Indian Ocean. The Soviet Union has 
time and again, emphatically denied that it has any military 
bases in the Indian Ocean. “The Soviet Union has never had, 
ánd has no intention now, of building military bases in the In- 
dian Ocean", said L I Brezhnev addressing the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU. “And we call upon the US to take the same stand", 
he then rightly demanded. In a letter to the United Nations, a 
similar stand was reiterated in the mid-seventies. But the Sovi- 
et Union has never denied the fact that “normal duty calls by 
naval ships at various ports for the purpose of replenishing 
their supplies are tendenciously depicted as the establishment 
of the Soviet bases in the Indian Ocean region". And above all, 
it is pertinent to ask why the Soviet Union has been persistent- 
ly voicing its concern for making the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace? - 

As far as India is concerned, our security and economic in- 
terests are deeply interwoven with the Indian Ocean. That 
Diego Garcia, a small island in the Indian Ocean in the Chago 
Archipelago about 1,700 kms south-west of the Indian sub- 
continent, should have been turned into one of the biggest mil- 
itary bases equipped with sophisticated nuclear weapons 
shows how this development has changed the security envi- 
ronments for us. It is, therefore, understandable that for mak- 
ing the Indian Ocean a zone of peace, the interests of India and 
the Soviet Union should go together. This would explain the 
Soviet Union's anxiety about initiatives being taken in this di- 
rection, in the larger interests of the cause of peace and the in- 
terests of India and other countries of this region along with 
those of the Soviet Union itself. Thus in this vital area, both the 
countries are bound to have a common approach, though at 
times emphasis may differ in projecting the issue. 
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“If the Indian Ocean were to become a zone of peace, it 
would be a wonderful example before the world. The coun- 
tries around it would be free to concentrate on their develop- 
ment”, underlined Indira Gandhi not long time back. Interven- 
ing in a debate in the Lok Sabha towards the end of March 1983, 

External Affairs Minister P V Narasimha Rao remarked that 
the Indian Ocean “is no longer gathering dust in the archives of 
the UN”. But the road to make the Indian Ocean a zone of peace 
is going to be really very hard and long. And the conclusions 
deduced by the Centre for Strategic and International Studies, 
Washington, leave no room for complacency in this regard: 
“Essentially, the US military responses (to the Indian Ocean) 
revolve around (a) the Rapid Deployment Force, (b) security as- 
sistance or support programme for severely threatened coun- 
tries, that is, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan. 
“The RDF response in very large part consists of establishing 
a new command structure and bureaucratic integration of US 
forces which are based at home and otherwise ear-marked for 
alliance reinforcement of long-distance emergency responses. 
The new command structure is intended to provide the pre- 
established framework for a rapid and coherent projection of 
forces in a regional emergency. There is some emphasis on 
force augmentation and improvement as well, specially in air- 
lift, tactical air attack capability and naval submarine support 
forces. An important new element is the prepositioning of 
ammunitions, water and fuel supplies for emergency combat 
in the region, especially at Diego Garcia. Finally, there is, given 
the need to operate at distances of 1,000 miles from the US ter- 
ritory, the crucial requirements for regional logistical access to 
support facilities... Operational support facilities have been 
extended by Egypt, Oman, Somalia and Kenya. In an emergen- 
cy Turkey, the eastern-most member of NATO, might also ex- 
tend some territorial access or facilities”. \ 

This American strategy in the Indian Ocean needs no com- 
ments. But what is of concern to us is that behind this strategy 
is the real danger of interference in the internal affairs of the 
countries of this region. The experts of Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies certainly make no bones about such ‘small’ mat- 
ters. One of them has candidly admitted that in South-West 
Asia “the most prolific threats to Western interests is in oil se- 
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curity”. But the recent experience of this region, “the Iran-Iraq 
war or the unfolding of the Iran Revolution...need not cripple 
oil flow severely or for long”. The question arises what really 
is the decisive factor for the arms race and nuclearisation of 
this region. Here too, the American experts have spelt out their 
thinking bluntly. One of them has put it that “to the extent the 
various small states or specially vulnerable states such as the 
Gulf states, are vulnerable not only to direct attack but also to 
subversion by radical forces operating through linguistic, sec- 
tarian and ethnic linkages across national borders, the RDF as 
an ‘over the horizon’ capability offers a measure of political re- 
assurance to legitimate governments”. 

The new concept of the American policy makers is that “its 
national security imperatives merge to the best extent possible 
with regional security requirements” and therefore “security 
assistance and arms transfer are complementary in purpose to 
the same deterrent functions”. And this philosophy is now be- 
ing openly propagated and is not confined to experts only. 

It is necessary to mention in this connection that in the six- 
ties the Indian Ocean constituted a gap between the bulk of US 
and British armed forces permanently deployed, on the one 
hand, in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and the Pacific, 
on the other. Now the indian Ocean has become a strong link 
in the entire military strategy of the USA, though all this had 
been accomplished by creating a general fear psychosis. Some 
of the American experts have now convinced themselves 
against making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. 

These developments in the Indian Ocean have obviously 
created new security problems both for India and the Soviet 
Union. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko on April 2, 
1983, referring to the security problems facing his country said: 
"It іѕ.а common knowledge that a circle of American military 
bases surrounds the Soviet Union. Japan and the waters 
around it are stuffed with nuclear weapons and carriers for 
them. The island of Okinawa is a huge base of nuclear weap- 
ons. South Korea is a huge base, rather a complex of bases of 
of nuclear weapons”. 

And it was in this context that Gromyko brought into sharp 
focus the nuclearisation of the Indian Ocean and the threat 
arising from it to the Soviet Union’s security. He said: “The In- 
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dian Ocean, especially the Diego Garcia base, is bristling with 
nuclear weapons which can reach the Soviet Union. The Per- 
sian Gulf and the adjoining waters are bristling with nuclear 
weapons...these weapons have within their range the whole of 
Siberia, the whole of the Asian part of the Soviet Union, even 
its northernmost part — the Taimyr peninsula". 

It does not need much imagination to draw the conclusion 
from all this that India is within the range of the nuclear-heads 
installed at Diego Garcia. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi proba- 
bly had this danger in mind when in her message to the Inter- 
national Conference on the "Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace" 
held in New Delhi in the recent past said that the militarisation 
of the Indian Ocean by outside powers inevitably dragged the 
peaceful nations on its periphery to the ‘vortex of international 
tensions'. 

Though the initiative to work out measures to curb military 
activity in the Indian Ocean area was taken by Sri Lanka way 
back in 1964, at the second conference of the nonaligned states 
in Cairo, it was the UN General Assembly which passed a reso- 
lution in December 1971 declaring the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace. Sadly enough, eleven long years have elapsed and noth- 
ing tangible has been done to achieve this objective. Though 
attempts are being made to trace this to "super-power rivalry", 
a cursory look at the facts would make it clear that the United 
States had been thwarting the efforts of implementing this res- 
olution of the United Nations. Most important among them is 
the contention that the vital resources of the region, particular- 
ly oil, has made this region of "strategic importance to Wash- 
ington”. In 1973, after the Arab-Israel war, when imposition of 
oil embargo on the United States was effected and four-fold es- 
calation of oil prices permitted, the perception of the American 
policy makers underwent a sea-change. A significant military 
capability in the region was, therefore, considered a vital ele- 
ment of US diplomacy in the western Indian Ocean areas cov- 
ering the Gulf, the Arab world and the Horn of Africa. The for- 
mer CIA Director, William Colby, testified before the US 
Senate in 1975 that the military facilities in Diego Garcia were 
intended to add credibility to US foreign policy for the benefit 
of the oil-producers of the region. This might have been 8 
short-term reaction at that stage, but as has already been stated 
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on the basis of the analysis of American experts on the Indian 
Ocean, naval dominance has always been considered a key to 
global supremacy. In the mid-seventies, this perception be- 
came a major policy strategy. This implied, as some defence 
experts have put it, the shifting of the main power of the strate- 
gic offensive forces to the world-oceans. 

At the XXIX session of the UN General Assembly in 1974, a 
resolution was adopted on the implementation of the declara- 
tion, in which a call had been given lo the great powers “to re- 
frain from stepping up or intensifying their military presence 
in the region of the Indian Ocean as the first important step in 
the direction of reducing tension and strengthening peace and 
security in this region”. The XXXII session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1977 adopted with an overwhelming majority of 
votes, including those of the socialist countries, the utmost ne- 
cessily of declaring the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace and yet 
again by another resolution passed in 1978 the previous com- 
milments were reileraled. These resolutions clearly reflected 
that the world communily had no illusions about the Indian 
Ocean trealed as a kingpin in the American strategy. Signifi- 
cantly, il is precisely after these resolutions that the share of 
the naval component in the US system of strategic forces has 
been further stepped up in the early eighties. Similarly, the 
share of strategic nuclear weapons with the navy increased 
from one per cent in 1960 to 17 per cent in 1965 and 36 per cent 
in 1970. And now it is as high as 50 per cent. 

It will not, therefore, be incorrect to say thatin pursuit of the 
“new Ocean strategy” of the United States, the Indian Ocean 
has come to receive top-priority treatment. 

The American reactions and responses towards the demand 
of the countries of this region lo dismantle all bases and make 
the Indian Ocean a zone of peace have been suilably trimmed 
according to their needs and perceptions. It started with 
“stabilisation” and "freezing" of military activity by both the 
Uniled States and the Soviet Union and ended in a stalemate 
afler the fourth round of lalks in Vienna from February 7 to 17, 
1978. 

A brief survey of the sland of the Soviet Union in this regard 
would be useful and instruclive. Afler the fourth round of 
talks, negotiations have nol been resumed between the United 
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States and the Soviet Union. However, the Soviet leaders, both 
inside and outside the United Nations and in joint declarations 
with a number of Coastal countries, including India, have not 
only expressed regret over the suspension of the talks but have 
also called for their immediate resumption for arriving at 
meaningful conclusions. 

The American propaganda machinery has not been sitting 
idle, either. It is blaring that a Soviet “naval presence" has cre- 
ated a new situation in the region. Some experts in this chorus 
of propaganda have accused the Soviet Union of building naval 
bases in the Indian Ocean region, no matter if this serious alle- 
gation can not stand the test of scrutiny of facts. India's Insti- 
tute of Defence Studies and Analyses independently came to 
the conclusion a long time back that the Soviet Union "has no 
naval or communication station anywhere in the Indian 
Ocean". The British Institute of Strategic Studies has also spo- 
ken in the same strain. 

"India and the Soviet Union" have again and again reaf- 
firmed "their readiness to cooperate for the implementation of 
the UN Declaration on the establishment of the Indian Ocean 
as a zone of peace", They have called for the dismantling of 
"foreign military and naval bases existing in the area and pre- 
venting the creation of such new bases there and condemn any 
attempts to build up foreign military bases in the Indian Ocean 
under any pretext whatsoever. The Indian side highly appreci- 
ates the readiness of the Soviet Union lo resume bilateral talks 
with the US on the question of the Indian Ocean". This is con- 
tained in the joint statement issued by the two countries on 
June 12, 1979 and this has always been the consistent stand of 
India. 

The UN Conference on the Indian Ocean, which had been 
postponed for several times evoked Strong reaction in India. In 
à strongly worded statement, Indian delegate Jitendra Prasad, 
MP, said in the Political Committee of the United Nations to- 
wards the end of November 1982: "We should not permit nega- 
tivism of certain countries, however, powerful, to come in the 
way of the wish of the overwhelming majority of the member- 
states to convert the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace". 

However, since the mid-eighties, the American policy in the 
Indian Ocean has undergone a basic shift. The reason is too ob- 
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vious. Washington has become nervous over the growing as- 
sertion of independence and sovereignty by the nations of the 
region. It, therefore, wants to utilise the regional conflicts to 
further consolidate its position in the Indian Ocean. 

In one of his first post-election interviews, after the 1985 
election to the Lok Sabha, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi ex- 
pressed concern over the arms build up in the Indian Ocean 
and in India’s neighbourhood. He said: “We are seeing a lot of 
arms being supplied to our neighbours much beyond their nor- 
mal needs about which we are not happy. We also want the In- 
dian Ocean to be nuclear free."9 

It is significant that the US military presence in the Indian 
Ocean has been increasing in keeping with the development 
and sophistication of technologies in support of anti-satellite 
and space war. It started in 1962. This was the time when the 
US Seventh Fleet began prowling in the Indian Ocean. The 
complete system of anti-satellite (ASAT) warfare is expected 
to become operational by 1987. By 1990 the facilities in Diego 
Garcia are expected to be completed as also the other US naval 
bases and the so-called ‘facilities’ in the Indian Ocean region. 
The deployment of a system in this region to put out of action 
satellites at an altitude of 24,000 kms is also expected to be 
completed by 1990. 


U.S. Intransigence 


This is the real reason for the obstructionist attitude of the US 
on the issue of declaring the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. 
In 1978, when it called off negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
the excuse the US gave was the Soviet assistance to Ethiopia to 
ward off aggression backed by the US. Since 1979 the US has 
been insisting on including the question of Soviet troops in Af- 
ghanistan with that of the international conference on the Indi- 
an Ocean. The real reason for US intransigence was given іп a 
report of the US Congressional Research Service in 1979. It un- 
ambiguously stated that a major component of US “strategic 
nuclear military objective in the Indian Ocean region” was of 
deploying when necessary our conventional ballistic missile 


9. The Times of India, New Delhi, January 5, 1985. 
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submarines targeted on the USSR” 10 

In 1977 President Carter initiated action on what finally re- 
sulted in the Rapid Deployment Force for operations in South- 
west Asia. Soon after the fall of the Shah of Iran and the hostage 
crisis of November 1979, the Administration increased the size 
of its naval fleet in the Indian Ocean. Later on legitimacy to 
these force deployments and structures was given and this re- 
sulted in the near-permanent presence of a naval-air task force 
headed by two aircraft carrier battle groups (one on part-time 
basis), in the Arabian Sea. After the establishment of 
CENTCOM, the US military presence in the Indian Ocean inits 
Western flank and bases and access to facilities to support it 
have been further developed in the region. It is in this context 
that new linkages between the USA, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 


The facts as known through Western literature do not sup- 
creasing" Soviet military presence 


significant portion of the naval presence (30-40 per cent) is ac- 
counted for by submarines." 

Both айа and the Soviet Union have expressed their con- 

t the further aggravation of the situation in the Indian 

Ocean, and, in this connection, have called for the dismantling 


10. Subrata Banerjee, Patriot, Delhi, January 11, 1985. 
11. Air Commodore Jasjit Singh, The Hindu, Madras, April 24, 1986. 
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of all foreign military bases in the area and the prevention of 
the creation of the new ones. They also oppose any attempts to 
increase foreign military presence in the Indian Ocean. 

India and the Soviet Union have given a call for an early im- 
plementation of the UN declaration on the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace and have supported the decision of UN General 
Assembly to convene, without delay, a conference on the 
Indian Ocean for this purpose. The Soviet Union has firmly 
supported the desire of India and other nonaligned countries to 
bring this about.” 


This shows that on this crucial issue, both India and the So- 
viet Union have an identical approach. Asa matter of fact, from 
whatever angle one examines, the stand of the two countries 
on the current problems facing the various nations on our plan- 
et, both the countries have identical stand, though the idiom 
and the language used in their expressions may be different. 
This is graphically illustrated by the official statements and 
speeches made by the leaders of the two countries in the post- 
Nehru-Indira Gandhi period. 


This becomes clear, if one sums up the stand of the two 
countries on the basis of official documents. 

(a) Both the countries are concerned over the growing ten- 
sion in the international situation — the escalating arms race, 
particularly in the nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction; (b) they are deeply worried over the extension of 
the arms race to the outer space; (c) they have given a call for 
resolute and persistent efforts on the part of all the states re- 
gardless of their social system, to strengthen international 
peace and security, to ensure that the threat of war is eliminat- 
ed, policies of confrontation renounced and the path of negoti- 
ations pursued; (d) they have backed the six-nation-five- 
continent call, known as Delhi Declaration for an 
all-embracing halt to testing, production and deployment of 
nuclear weapons, their delivery system, prevention of an arms 
race in outer space and the conclusion of a comprehensive 
nuclear-weapon test ban treaty; (e) they attach major impor- 


12. Joint Indo-Soviet Statement, after Rajiv Gandhi's official visit to the Soviet 
Union from May 21 to 26, 1985, New Delhi. 
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tance to the Soviet-American negotiations for they can lead to 
far-reaching solutions in the interests of peace and security of 
all nations; (f) they want the immediate suspension of all 
nuclear-weapon tests and prohibition and elimination of 
chemical weapons including prohibition and production of 
new types of weapons of mass destruction. 

This indeed is a new charter of peace, jointly worked out by 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev and Indian leader Rajiv 
Gandhi. It not only articulates the aspirations of the millions 
and millions of people on our planet but embodies the noble 
ideals of the entire humanity. These ideals naturally will stir 
the soul and spirit of every human being. But peace on our 
planet is indivisible as Indira Gandhi once said. 

India and the Soviet Union are of the firm view that “the per- 
sisting tensions in the Middle East” are the result of "Israel's ag- 
gressive and expansionist policies” and therefore have de- 
manded “Israel’s complete and unconditional withdrawal from 
all occupied Arab territories” and have whole heartedly 
backed the demand of the Palestinian people to establish their 
own state. 

Both the countries have expressed their concern over the 
“hotbeds of tension in South-west Asia" and reiterated their 
opposition “to all forms of outside interference in the internal 
affairs of the region”. Their approach to tensions in South-east 

Asia is identical. 

They have also demanded that sovereignty of Mauritius 

over the Chagos Archipelago, including the island of Diego 
Garcia, should be restored and the conference to make the In- 
dian Ocean a zone of peace should be immediately 
convened. 

India and the Soviet Union have not only condemned the 
policy of apartheid practised by South Africa but also demand- 
ed an end to its illegal occupation of Namibia and the immedi- 
ate апі unconditional withdrawal of South African troops 
from thal territory. They have also demanded granting of inde- 
pendence to Namibia and reaffirmed their support for SWAPO 
as the sole representative of the Namibian people. 

India has taken another bold step. It has recognised SWAPO 
which has now established its full-fledged embassy in New 
Delhi and that too after Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had visit- 
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ed four Southern African nations in the frontline of a final as- 
sault on the last bastion of colonialism. This step by India is of 
far-reaching importance because the next nonaligned summit 
is being held in Harare — the Zaimbabwean capital. 

The Soviet Union and India are in favour of a just, political 
settlement of the situation in the region of Central America 
and the Caribbean, especially around Nicaragua, on the basis 
of strict respect for the right of the peoples freely to, choose the 
path of their development and non-interference in internal af- 
fairs. They have called for the cessation of all forms of pressure 
and acts of aggression against the independent non-aligned 
countries situated there. 

India and the Soviet Union favour the restructuring of inter- 
national economic relations on a just and democratic basis and 
establishment of a new international economic order. They 
have also reiterated their abiding commitment to the United 
Nations, to preserving and strengthening this organisation as 
an effective instrument of peace, and to the purposes and prin- 
ciples enshrined in its Charter.” 

This graphically brings out how the first and the biggest so- 
cialist state in the world and the founder and the biggest 
nonaligned country have not only a common approach on all 
major problems facing humanity in all the continents but are 
also moving together hand-in-hand in this common cause. 


13. Ibid. 


16. Economic Cooperation 


India’s economic relations with the Soviet Union over the last 
nearly four decades have grown faster than her relations with 
any other country. This abundantly reflects how a sovereign 
and independent India can now freely exercise her options for 
contracting friendly cooperation with countries which would 


aid her in building her economy and in liquidating the vestiges 
of the colonial rule. 


Indo-Soviet trade has grown over a period of years since 
1953 when it started with a turnover of Rs 1.3 crore. In 1984 the 
turnover had reached a level of Rs 3,800 crore, with iricrease in 
successive plans to the extent of 1.5 to 2 times with each suc- 
cessive agreement. The following figures reflect the trend: 


(Rs crore) 
Imports from Exports to Total 
the USSR the USSR Trade 

First Agreement 124 53 177 
(1954-58) 
Second Agreement 242 198 440 
(1959-63) 
Third Agreement 902 1.024 1,926 
(1964-70) 
Fourth Agreement 888 1,953: 2,481 
(1971-75) 
Fifth Agreement 2,725 3,033. 5,888. 
(1976-80) 
Sixth Agreement 8,235 8,393 16,628 
(1981-85) (Provisional) (Provisional) 
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The Share in India’s total trade had also been substantial 
with the Soviet Union, which was expected to be India’s lead- 
ing trade partner during the year 1986. The share of the USSR 
in India’s total trade was as follows: 


Year Percentage share in 
India’s total trade 

1970-71 10 

1975-76 8 

1980-81 12, 

1984-85 12 


The trade with the Soviet Union has а number of important 
features. It is based on mechanism of clearing account in 
rupees, with an inbuilt system for rectifying imbalances which 
occur temporarily. It is conducted at international prices, with 
annual trade plans and long-term trade plans being formulated 
which gave a fair assessment of the export/import turnover in 
the near future. The Soviet Union is a major market for some 
important commodities and its intervention often leads to 
firming up of domestic prices with a consequent benefit to 
growers. Vital needs of imports are met under these plans and 
trading mechanism in which Indian exports are roughly 50% 
agricultural commodities, raw materials and 50% manufac- 
tures. Due to an overall balancing, trade frictions are absent. 
This system has proved very stable since it came into existence 
in 1953. In order to meet the needs for machinery imports, 
credit is provided on deferred payment terms for machinery 
imports, repayments for which are made to the clearing ac- 
count in terms of exports from India. 

The trade with the Soviet Union is based on a clearing ac- 
count in rupees. All imports are paid for by Indian importers in 
rupees which go in a central account maintained by the Re- 
‘serve Bank of India. All other transactions between India and 
the Soviet Union also pass through this account resulting in ac- 
cumulation of rupees. This money is used to buy goods from 
India. Larger the imports larger is the money available in this 
account with the result that Indian exports to the Soviet Union 
increase in the same proportion. 

In order to meet the exigencies of temporary nature when 
either side wishes to buy more than its exports permit for a 
‘temporary period, a technical credit is provided which ena- 
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bles, if the rupee balances in the Indian account are small, to 
purchase goods from India for use in the Soviet Union. Similar- 
ly, when India wishes to import, it pays in rupees and the bal- 
ance accumulates in the Soviet account, if the Soviet purchas- 
ing is not very large. This mechanism ensures a balanced 
trading over a period of time. The balancing mechanism is pro- 
vided by the central account with the Reserve Bank. This 
mechanism has stood the test of time when in 1958 it was intro- 
duced for the first time and has continued working since then. 


Under the trade agreements both sides buy commodities at 
international prices. An agreement between India and the So- 
viet Union provides as follows: “The export and import of 
goods under the Agreement shall be carried out at the prices 


competitive in relation to the world market prices for corre- 
sponding goods.” 


Quite often a criticism is levied that India's exports to the 
Soviet Union fetch lesser prices. It is to be emphasised that in 
view of the above agreement it is for the buyer and the seller 


to negotiate the price and ensure thal the trade is carried on at 
international prices. 


In a recent study made by ICRIER it has been found that ex- 
ports to the USSR do not fetch lesser prices." 


It has to be appreciated that the unit prices depend on the 
quality being bought in the Soviet market. If the quality is bet- 
ter than that going in the general currency area market, the 
unil value realisation is naturally higher. The guiding princi- 
ple, however, is the quality of exports of commodities. 

At the expiry of each trade agreement which is conducted 
for a period of 5 years, long-term plans and annual plans are 
formulated. In every successive year, annual protocols are 
signed in which exports are discussed commodity-wise in 
order to see how this have moved in the past years and what 
provision should be kept for the coming years. This system en- 
ables planning in both exports as well as imports. Vital import 
requirements can be met on a long-term plan basis in which а 


1. Ref: ICRIER—Working Paper 30— Indo-Comecon Trade and Payments 


Agreements-Genesis and development problems and prospecis— Table А: 7 
and Table A. 8. 
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deal is paid for by our exports. Production can also be planned 
on this basis. 

For a large number of commodities, the Soviet market pro- 
vides a major export outlet. In the case of tea, India's exports to 
the Soviet Union were nearly 3396 of the total exports. In tobac- 
co, the total exports were nearly 3396 of the total exports. In to- 
bacco, the total exports were nearly 3396 of the total exports of 
around 75,000 tonnes in 1984-85 and form in value terms more 
than 35% of the total realisations. In pepper, the total exports 
to the Soviet Union are nearly 40%. In HPS groundnut, the ex- 
ports are similarly a substantial percentage. In the case of fruit 
juices, etc, the Soviet market provides again a substantial share 
which are around 20% of the entire processed goods. In the 
case of mica the percentage export to the Soviet Union was 
65% of the total exports of processed mica during 1984-85. For 
pharmaceutical preparations, paints, varnishes and enamels 
also, the Soviet market provides a major outlet. In the case of 
shoe uppers the Soviet Union has again emerged as a major 
buyer. According to existing indications, the total exports may 
be nearly Rs 80 crore and may form nearly 50% of the exports 
to the total world markets. For woollen knitwear more than 
90% exports go the the Soviet Union. In the case of printed 
cloth and bed linen the Soviet Union is again emerging as a 
major market. 

The effect of this is that the market intervention by the Sovi- 
et Union gives rise to stabilisation in domestic prices and the 
growers and producers both benefit in a substantial fashion by 
this firming up of prices. Since these buyings are done by the 
Soviet Foreign Trade organisations, the total programme for 
exports is well coordinated by the Soviet Union. This also has 
achain reaction in prices of related commodities which benefit 
by this market intervention. 

Imports from the Soviet Union are broadly of two categories. 
In the first category fall the petroleum products including 
crude oil, kerosene oil and other lubricants, etc. These form 
nearly 80% of Soviet imports and provide a vital input in our 
economy. The stable level of imports leads to fulfilment of our 
requirements which India would have purchased otherwise 
from foreign currency markets and paid in free foreign ex- 
change. In the other category come fertilisers, non-ferrous met- 
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als like zinc, aluminium, nickel, palladium and sulphur. Stable 
quantities of these are provided by the Soviet Union overa pe- 
riod of years which again we are obliged to import because of 
our domestic requirements and pay in rupees under the pre- 
sent balancing arrangement. A major item of import is news- 
print of which nearly 65-70,000 tons is provided for by the So- 
viet Union against a total import of nearly 2 lakh tons every 
year. Asbestos is yet another item which is provided for аза 
vital import commodity. Under machinery items, the Soviet 
Union provides equipments for power, earth moving machin- 
ery, mining, including those in the coal sector, air and surface 


Credit for import of machinery is also available when 
bought from the Soviet Union under the terms of the deferred 
payment protocol signed between the two countries which has 

ееп extended for the period 1986-1990. The machineries are 
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available on down payment of 15% with 20 monthly instal- 
ments and at 4% interest. Such a supply, on credit of machin- 
ery which in some areas is most modern has enabled Indian 
importers to develop and expand their manufacturing base in 
order to export to both rupee currency areas and free foreign 
exchange countries. 

These trade arrangements have stood the test of time span- 
ning nearly 32 years. The proof of their viability lies in the sta- 
bility of the system which is in existence for more than three 
decades and has been found beneficial by both countries. 

The future arrangements are being negotiated. It is hoped 
that the growth in trade during this period of 1.5 to 2 times, will 
be maintained. With the passage of time and development of 
Indian manufacturing capabilities, the pattern of trade, howev- 
er, needs to be changed. Greater emphasis will have to be laid 
on exports of manufactures, namely, textiles of superior varie- 
ty, garments, engineering goods, electronic components and 
consumer goods, computer firmware and on cooperation in the 
services sector. With abundance of technical and scientific 
manpower, India can’ prove a reliable partner in the field of 
service exports which may include construction of hotels and 
industrial projects. Such expansion of the export base would 
lend greater flexibility and stability to Indian export items. 
With the massive build up of stocks of wheat, exports of these 
items will need to be stepped up. 

Imports from the Soviet Union have for too long depended, 
in a sizeable fashion, on oil imports. While our vital needs will 
continue to be met, it is necessary that our import basket is di- 
versified to meet the changing requirements of the Indian 
economy. Of imports from the Soviet Union presently, major 
import of machinery is in the transportation sector. Though in 
the last 5 years import of total machinery from the Soviet 
Union has gone up form Rs 65 crore in 1981 to Rs 425 crore in 
1985, the growth is still not commensurate with the changing 
requirements. Due to lack of knowledge about the Soviet ma- 
chinery capabilities, quite often a view prevails that machin- 
ery from the Soviet Union does not have the latest technology. 
This misinformation is now gradually sought to be removed 
by larger imports of Soviet machinery in the Indian market. 

The requirements of the Soviet market are also gradually 
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changing. With the recent policy changes, quality of our con- 
sumer goods has to be further improved in case it is to be ac- 
ceptable in the Soviet market. 

The role of the private sector in the Indo-Soviet trade has so 
far been confined primarily to export. A major reason for this 
is the character of Soviet imports. In view of a heavy proportion 
of oil, machinery and other manufactures available from the 
Soviet Union are limited. This limits the scope for the private 
sector as well. However, with a greater emphasis by the Soviet 
Union in marketing efforts, information on Soviet machinery, 
on its quality and competitiveness, would certainly increase. 
This would enable the private sector to play a more meaningful 
role in the trade. 

This shows that the massive increase in the productive forc- 
es in the Soviet Union has made a deep impact on Indian econ- 
omy which had been struggling for all these years to become 
self-reliant. This also brings out that the stronger the economic 
base of the Soviet Union the greater would be the possibilities 
for developing countries like India to overcome their own 
backwardness and eradicate poverty. In this sense, develop- 
ment of productive forces in India also should be seen in the 
context of the strengthening of economy of the Soviet Union. If 
seen in this context the new orientation which is being given 
to the economy of the Soviet Union, after the 27th Congress of 
the CPSU, would open up new vistas of economic cooperation 
between the two countries. However, this would largely de- 
pend on how, both on official and non-official levels, the new 
thrustin the economic policies of the Soviet Union is grasped. 

Nevertheless, the striking feature of this steep increase in 
trade relations between India and the Soviet Union is that de- 
pendence of India on the USA and other West European coun- 
tries in trade relations has been steadily declining. In 1951-52, 
out of India's total imports, the share of the USA, the UK and 
Japan came to 55 per cent, with the USA contributing 33.6 per 
cent of the imports. In 1975-76, this figure rose to 36.5 per cent. 
The exports lo these countries were 47.5 per cent of India's 
total exports in 1951-52. In 1975-76, the exports to these coun- 
tries came down to 33.9 per cent of the total exports. In the 
early eighties, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
together have become the largest trading partners of India. Not 
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only a change in quantitative terms has taken place, but also a 
substantial change in the. qualitative character of trade with 
the socialist countries is visible. Slowly but surely India’s ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union are changing from traditional items of 
exports to industrial and capital goods. 

The growth of the productive forces in a country of India’s 
size and economic potential, if not accompanied by deep-going 
progressive changes in social and economic life, leads to en- 
richment of a small elite and consequently to impoverishment 
of the mass of the population and to social stratification. India 
was quick to perceive this reality, following independence. 
Jawaharlal Nehru undertook a series of measures in this direc- 
tion and again in 1969-71, Indira Gandhi undertook the path of 
radical economic advance by strengthening those measures. 
That explains why the state sector began to play a greater role 
in the sixties and the early seventies. 

Progressive development of the state sector, its ability to re- 
strict and control the economic activity of private enterprises, 
nationalisation of some of the industries and financial institu- 
tions such as the Life Insurance Corporation, implementation 
of land reforms, though in a half-hearted manner — all these 
factors have served to mobilise national resources for the re- 
generation of economy of the country. Therein lies the signifi- 
cance of assistance of the socialist countries to India in devel- 
oping the public sector. This also helps to promote closer 
economic integration between the socialist world and the forc- 
es of social and national progress in the newly independent 
countries, And from the long-term point of view, this 
cooperation does influence the pattern of production relations, 
their independent character in relative terms, and encourage 
the evolution of social progress in countries like India. 

Another aspect of India’s economic relations with the Soviet 
Union is that the planned nature of the socialist economy gives 
stability to the growing economic ties between India and the 
Soviet Union and that too in a period when the capitalist world 
is passing through an unprecedented crisis. To some degree, it 
enables India to insulate itself from the recessionary crisis of 
the capitalist world. 

The economic cooperation between India and the Soviet 
Union has enabled India to build up huge industrial complexes 
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which have become of decisive importance for the national 
economy of the country. This has:also enabled. the country to 
undertake the task of industrialisation, modernisation of pro- 
duction and of overcoming economic imbalances. This in turn 
gives a fillip to the further growth of the public sector in xs 
country. During the four Five-Year Plans, government invest- 
ments amounted to Rs 252 billion, while private investments 
were only about Rs 180 billion. Under the 1981-85 n 
Plan, the public sector accounted for 53 per cent O 
investments. А 

Some of the largest public sector undertakings built with the 
help of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries are: the 
Bhilai and Bokaro steel plants and machine-building plants їп 
Ranchi, Hardwar and Durgapur (USSR); oil refineries in 
Barauni, Koyali, and Gauhati (USSR and Romania); heavy ma- 
chine tools plant, forging plant in Ranchi and heavy electrical 
equipment plant in Hyderabad (Czechoslovakia); alumina 
plant in Kobra (Hungary); a number of power stations (USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia); pharmaceutical enterprises (USSR 
and Bulgaria); coal mining projects (USSR and Poland); and de- 
signing institutes in 


building in Ranchi and Bangalore (USSR, Czechoslovakia). 
The basic princi i 


economy. These industrial pro 
in India's struggle fo 

Scientific and tec 
Soviet Union too h 
has agreements on 


е socialist countries, particularly from 
the Soviet Union, have been growing over the years. Wide- 
scale cooperation has developed in such fields as the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, computer technology, long distance , 
Communication, electronics and space exploration. The 
launching of the first Indian artificial earth satellite; 
Aryabhata, with the help of a Soviet carrier-rocket in Apri 
1975, was a singular achievement in collaboration for the sci- 
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entists of both the countries. Since then new areas of joint work 
in the scientific field have been developing, such as experi- 
ments to study monsoon conditions in the Indian Ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. 

Though the main thrust of India’s economic relations with 
the socialist countries has been directed to establish public 
sector enterprises in key branches of our industries through 
long term credits, this cooperation has been growing on a com- 
mercial basis both with the governmental organisations and 
private sector in recent years. The German Democratic Repub- 
lic was the first socialist country to establish enterprises jointly 
with private Indian firms in 1959. In 1960 Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and Hungary also entered into similar agreements. And 
since then this trend has been steadily growing. 

This rapid survey of India’s relations with the Soviet Union 
has been made to make out how the evolution of political and 
economic relations of our country with the Soviet Union are 
closely inter-related and how the pace of growth in the social- 
ist world has been accelerating progress in India. The econom- 
ic relations, modest at first, have been expanding rapidly with 
more and more agreements on cooperation being signed in var- 
ious fields. We can safely draw the conclusion that the present 
stage of economic cooperation between the socialist countries 
and India has reached a new level in qualitative terms. Yet it 
must be confessed that whereas this has opened new possibili- 
ties of increasing expansion of these relations and of shaping 
this cooperation on the basis of quantitative and qualitative 
changes which are taking place both in India and the Soviet 
Union, it has also thrown up new problems. A look at the in- 
dustrial base of the country as it existed in the early fifties and 
as it has developed now in the early eighties would confirm 
that but for this cooperation, it would not have been possible 
for India to reach its present level of industrial growth. 

These relations have undoubtedly made a major contribu- 
tion in making India self-reliant, notwithstanding the contro- 
versy about the nature and character of the public sector in a 
capitalist society like ours which is wedded to a policy of what 
is called mixed economy. India is now among the first ten in- 
dustrial nations of the world. And in taking India to this level 
of growth, the economic cooperation with the Soviet Union has 
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played a major role. This is confirmed by the fact that between 
the early sixties and the mid-seventies, Soviet-Indian projects 
alone accounted for 54.3 per cent of the increase in India’s steel 
output, 40.6 per cent of the increase in her production of rolled 
stock, 66.1 per cent of the growth of oil output, 43.1 per cent of 
oil products, 90 per cent of heavy engineering equipment and 
50 per cent of the increase in electrical machinery. 


Industrialisation Through Socialist Methods 


There can be no two opinions about the outcome of 
industrialisation through socialist methods and capitalist 
methods of industrialisation. Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union notwithstanding, it is the capitalist relations of produc- 
tion that have grown more rapidly in India. They have been de- 
liberately fostered and have become the leading element in the 
total ensemble of relations of production that make up the nor- 
mal mode of production in India. One can also say that the pub- 
lic sector in India is neither socialist nor non-capitalist. The ex- 
perience of nearly four decades also leads to the conclusion 
that the public sector has aided and continues to stimulate the 
growth of the capitalist class asa whole, including the monopo- 
lists. All the same, the other element in this mixed economy 


 , also needs to be studied. 


The industrial revolution in the West and the technical re- 
equipment of the economy it brought about was a gradual and 
prolonged process. It was spread over more than a century and 
a half. History has not granted India so much time, more $0; 
when it has still to overcome the lingering vestiges of the colo- 
nial past. Jawaharlal Nehru correctly perceived this reality- 
From the example of the Soviet Union and concrete politico- 
economic realities of the country, he envisioned India’s road to 
economic development through the mobilisation of resources; 
their centralised and systematic use of these resources by the 
state on the basis of India’s strategy of growth, reliance on the 
help of socialist countries, state control over foreign capital and 
above all, by keeping pace with the world-wide scientific an 
technological revolution. 

India's growing economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and its expansion on the basis of living experience, has 
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therefore, to be seen as a part of the overall strategy of econom- 
ic growth as worked out by Jawaharlal Nehru. It is not an isolat- 
ed development. Since Jawaharlal Nehru came to the conclu- 
sion that state is the only force which possesses the necessary 
levers for influencing the economy, the means for mobilising 
and properly utilising financial, labour and material resources 
and for making use of scientific and technological achieve- 
ments, economic cooperation with the Soviet Union was nec- 
essarily to be made an integral part of the state policy. This pol- 
icy has, indeed, paid rich dividends insofar as the economic 
independence of the country is concerned. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that certain socio-economic consequences have not 
come in the wake of such a policy. 

In the early eighties, the Indian public sector or Indian state 
capitalism has become more powerful than Indian big business 
in practically every sphere of economic enterprise. The fact 
that public sector embraces key sectors of the economy and 
that the Government has control over the financial and bank- 
ing systems have together created conditions which enable In- 
dia to use outside sources of financial aid on conditions that are 
in the best national interest. However, it is another matter how 
these instruments are being used. The public sector and the fi- 
nancial institutions have not been used to any great extent to 
act as anti-big-business force and work for equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. All the same, if one looks at the reality with an 
unbiased mind, it would not be difficult to come to the conclu- 
sion that the potential for change does exist, though it would 
largely depend on the correlation of political forces in the seats 
of power. This is, however, a long-term perspective. As things 
are today, socio-economic changes in India’s social fabric as a 
result of cooperation with the Soviet Union are not altogther 
absent. 

The emergence of public sector in India’s economy and the 
way it has reached what is called the “commanding heights” 
has stimulated the growth of the small scale and medium size 
industries. Till the late seventies, India’s small scale industry 
comprised nearly 140,000 enterprises, employing 4.5 million 
workers and accounted for 45 per cent of the output of the man- 
ufacturing industry. This share has further increased in the 
early eighties. 
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In fact, corporate industrial growth during the last one dec- 
ade has been undergoing significant changes. Small 
entrepreneurship is growing more rapidly and along with this, 
regional diversification is also taking place. In 1971-72, the 
number of the private limited companies was about four times 
the number of public limited companies. Since then, the num- 
ber of new private limited companies registered each year has 
been 10 times more than the number of new public limited 
companies. Even in terms of capital, private limited companies 
have grown very rapidly. There has also been a significant 
change in the pace of industrial development in various re- 
gions. The regions showing the fastest corporate growth are 
Delhi, Rajasthan, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 
These regions had relatively low development in the early sev- 
enties but have now increased their growth significantly. This 
leads one to the conclusion that small entrepreneurship as re- 
flected in private limited companies is growing rapidly. Along 
with this, diversification is also proceeding apace. All this 
would not have been possible without the public sector and the 
infrastructure for industrialisation, built with the help of the 
socialist countries. 

One of the most tangible forms of public sector support to 
small producers is the development of “production 
cooperation” with public enterprises and the turning of small 
enterprises into affiliated and auxiliary enterprises or into 
technical service stations. This is a new type of integration 
which is taking place between the public sector and the small 
and medium sized capitalists. Many large enterprises in India’s 
public sector undertakings built with the assistance. 

Thus the public sector built in India with the help of the So- 
viet Union does not merely coexist with the big business and 
helps its promotion, it is also playing another role. It exerts а 
deep influence on the industrialisation of the country with the 
help of small and medium private sector. It uses the small scale 
production as a means of regenerating the economy and facili- 
tates the modernisation of production of this sector of industry- 
Above all, it opens new avenues of employment. 

The big business houses can no more act as ruthless compet- 
itors of the small scale enterprises nor can they dictate terms to 
this sector on the supply of semi-manufactured raw material, 
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such as yarn, as they used to do in the fifties and the sixties. 
Another parallel development taking place all alongis the inte- 
gration of the small and medium scale sector with the public 
sector. ` 

The development of public sector has also led to change in 
the social structure of the Indian society in the sense thatit has 
stimulated the numerical growth of the working class and the 
middle class employees. The Government, the public sector 
undertakings and the undertakings of the state governments 
together have become the biggest employers in the country. 
This has its own social logic, in which we need not go here, nor 
is it necessary to examine the rise of ‘economism’ in the trade 
union movement in the public sector undertakings. It is a fact 
of life, all the same, that the numerical growth of public sector 
employees and their social awareness have become important 
factors in the socio-political life of the country. 

The public sector built in India with the help of the Soviet 
Union has also influenced, though indirectly, the socio- 
economic changes in the countryside. The introduction of ad- 
vanced agro-technical and crop methods with the help of mod- 
ern machinery — the tractors and harvesters, chemical 
fertilisers and rural electrification all these have brought about 
radical changes in the rural economy which in turn have led to 
social tensions and conflicts. India has more than doubled her 
foodgrain production in the last decade, thus ridding herself of 
the endemic problem of food shortage and dependence on oth- 
er countries. Hardly anyone needs to be convinced today that 
but for the development of the public sector with the help of 
the socialist countries, particularly in the area of power gener- 
ation, and development of petroleum industry, this would not 
have been possible. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi aptly de- 
scribed the significance of these relations when she said: “Rus- 
sia helps India to become strong, because a strong India will be 
an important factor for maintaining peace in Asia and will be 
the bastion of peace in this part of the world”. 

The growing tempo and vitality of Indo-Soviet economic 
cooperation were pre-eminently reflected in the high level 
agreements signed during Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's visit 
to the Soviet Union in May 1985 which was a landmark in the 
history of Indo-Soviet relations. Long-term perspectives were 
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set and new types of cooperation envisaged. Basic directions 
were given to economic, trade and scientific and technical 
cooperation for the next fifteen years. Agreements provide for 
introduction of vanguard technologies, attainment of im- 
proved levels of production and productivity, modernisation 
and reconstruction in mutually agreed areas, construction of 
new projects, training of technical personnel and development 
of new types of equipment, technological processes and indus- 
trial research programmes. 

The Agreement on Economic and Technical cooperation 
provides for continuing Indo-Soviet partnership in a number of 
large new projects. The Kahalgaon Thermal Power Station is 
yet another chapter in Indo-Soviet cooperation in the power 
sector. The project for intensive integrated on shore oil explo- 
ration is a bold and imaginative venture with great promise. In 
the coal sector, a number of new projects — both underground 
and open cast mines — as well as design facilities are to be 
taken up. These have a long-term character and will add signif- 
icantly to India’s growing coal mining capacities. All these pro- 
ject will contribute substantially to the attainment of India’s 
goal of self-sufficiency in production of energy.? 

The new Trade and Payments Agreement which has been 
recently concluded for the five year period 1986-1990 envisag- 
es a growth of about one and a half times in the trade between 
the two countries. The significance of this increase is to be seen 
in the perspective of the development in the world economy. 
The deceleration in the growth of some of the major economies 
in 1985, their continued stagnation and even further decline in 
the next one or two years, coupled with protectionist actions in 
the developed countries in the very sectors in which India has 
export capabilities, are going to make expansion of exports 
more difficult. At the same time, in order to sustain the project- 
ed level of industrial production at 8 per cent per annum envis- 
aged in the Seventh Five Year Plan, India is going to require in- 
puts of capital goods, raw materials and technology. In this 
situation, there may be a strain on our balance of payments sit- 
uation and, therefore, the framework of rupee trade on a bal- 


2. NP Jain, Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, in his paperon Indo-USSR 
Economic Cooperation, January 3, 1986. 
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anced basis would provide a factor of stability and a mecha- 
nism for meeting many of India’s essential requirements 
during this very important period. 

This is how a new dimension was added to the cooperation 
between the two countries with the signing of an Agreement in 
May 1985 by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and General Secre- 
tary of the CPSU Gorbachev, which provides for the next two 
decades the main directions of economic, scientific and techni- 
cal cooperation. It would provide a framework for growth in 
the long-term perspective. Along with the Cooperation Agree- 
ment, an Agreement fora credit of 1000 million roubles for pro- 
jects was also concluded. This would lend a further momen- 
tum to ongoing cooperation in the core areas of steel, power 
generation, oil and natural gas and coal for which some pro- 
jects have already been identified and others are being 
examined.* 

There is yet another aspect of the significance of Indo-Soviet 
economic cooperation in the eighties. 

The Western capitalist countries, though have *proclaimed 
their adherence to the principles enshrined in the GATT”, 
have “persisted in maintaining discriminatory restrictions on 
our trade in breach of the spirit of their obligations”. The “dis- 
array in the international financial and monetary system 
threatens to reduce concessional flows of capital to the devel- 
oping countries” and India in particular. This situation has cre- 
ated new difficulties at the time when India has launched its 
Seventh Five Year Plan. In this difficult context the terms of 
our “financial and commercial cooperation with the Soviet 
Union have assumed added significance”. These make it possi- 
ble for us to obtain development credits from the Soviet Union 
and to repay them in instalments through the exports of Indian 
goods and services. Thus we can increase our export earnings 
and at the same time do not face a foreign exchange constraint 
in expanding industrial cooperation with the Soviet Union.? 

This shows that as India is stepping out from one stage of its 


з. VPSingh. Finance Minister in his speech ina seminar on Indo-Soviet Trade 
and Economic Cooperation on January 3, 1986. 


4. Ibid. 
5. KB Lall, ibid. 
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economic development, the stage of a developing country to a 
developed country, Indo-Soviet economic cooperation too is 
entering a new phase. This means that in making India eco- 
nomically more independent and self-reliant and in transform- 
ing it into a major economic world power, Indo-Soviet econom- 
ic cooperation has come to occupy a decisive role. 

This point needs to be further clarified in the context of the 
controversy now going on in the country about what is called 
“open door” economic policy and economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. Without going into details about the factual data 
of foreign aid, certain specific features of the economic aid to 
India from the capitalist countries need to be mentioned to ex- 
amine the role of Indo-Soviet economic cooperation in the res- 
urrection of India’s economy. According to a survey of foreign 
collaborations in the private sector by the Reserve Bank of In- 
dia, the total value of foreign capital in business investment 
outstanding at the end of March 1974 was Rs 1,943 crore. This 
figure must have crossed Rs 2,000 crore in the beginning of the 
eighties. Foreign capital in companies in India account for 
about ten per cent of the total industrial investment in the pri- 
vate sector. It may also be mentioned that foreign private in- 
vestment in India increased by about 157 per cent between 
1948 and 1961, the increase in the later period up to 1974 was 
still higher at 186 per cent, the trend continues. 

Over the years, the pattern of foreign private capital has also 
changed. This change has taken place in three directions: (a) 
investments in manufacturing has increased from 27 to 55 per 
cent; (b) investments in services has declined from 40 to 29 per 
cent; and (c)investments in petroleum, tea and mining has con- 
siderably declined. This is a clear manifestation of the changes 
taking place in the industrial structure, the most notable 
among them being the importance of manufacturing and role 
of the state in petroleum and mining industries which have al- 
ready been nationalised. 

Foreign capital in the private sector is mainly invested in the 
Indian subsidiaries of multinational corporations. The total as- 
sets of 171 subsidiaries of the multinationals have increased 
from Rs 1,363.7 crore to Rs 1,626.2 crore between 1973-74 and 


1975-76. The profits after tax deductions have also increased, 
in the natural course. 
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If one leaves aside other aspects of foreign aid from the capi- 
talist countries, it is clear that this aid does not normally help 
to promote basic industries. On the contrary, it results‘in the 
concentration of wealth and strengthening of the hold of the 
multinationals through their subsidiaries. As a result, it facili- 
tates India's integration into the world capitalist economy and 
by that much weakens India's efforts for independent econom- 
ic growth. 

The most important characteristic of the Soviet economic 
assistance to India is that the whole of it is available in the form 
of credits at a nominal rate of interest. The majority of the Sovi- 
et loans carry 2% per cent interest and extend up to 12 years. 
The majority of the US loans carry 4 to 5 per cent interest. Since 
the Soviet assistance wholly belongs to the state, the question 
of repatriation of profits every year, and that too in hard cur- 
rency, does not arise. The repayment of the Soviet credits, as a 
rule, begin after the completion of the deliveries of machinery 
necessary for the commissioning of a project. This means that 
in actual practice, the repayment period is spread over 15 to 20 
years, including a grace period of 3 to 4 years. 

Another salient feature of Indo-Soviet economic 
cooperation is that these credits are not repayable in hard cur- 
rency but in Indian rupees. This amount is utilised for the pur- 
chase of Indian goods exported to the Soviet Union. This has 
threefold advantages for our economy. First, the country saves 
foreign exchange resources including those on some of the 
commodities which the country otherwise would have to buy 
in hard currency, such as crude oil and petroleum products. 
Secondly, it stimulates Indian export to the Soviet market—a 
market which is assured and stable. Thirdly, it enables India to 
industrialise itself and build basic industries. 

How the Soviet assistance is qualitatively different from the 
aid given by the capitalist countries becomes clearer from an- 
other fact also. The production capacities of the public sector 
units built by India with the help of the Soviet Union are eod 
parable with the industrial potential of a number s 
By the end of 1980-81, these projects had pro "i 
48 million tonnes of pig iron, 38.5 million tonnes of steel mo 
more than 30 million tonnes of rolled iron, 70 million ка | 
ой had been drilled, and about 4.30 lakhs of metallurgical an 


countries. 
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other machinery for heavy industry had been produced. Thus, 
these projects contributed 40 per cent of steel production, 60 
per cent of oil production and accounted for 15 per cent of 
power generation. On completion these projects would con- 
tribute 53 per cent of oil refining and 41 per cent of coal mining 
capacity. These figures speak for themselves and show how In- 
dia is already on the threshold of becoming a major industrial 
power. If one looks back and compares the character and pur- 
pose of the economic assistance given to our country by the 
Western capitalist countries to that of the Soviet Union, one 
would immediately come to the conclusion that if in the com- 
ing decade India becomes a major industrial. power in the 
world, the credit for this will largely go to the economic 
cooperation between India and the Soviet Union. That more 
than 90 per cent of the Soviet economic assistance goes to the 
share of metallurgy, fuel energetics and machine building fur- 
ther reinforces this conclusion. 

The economic relations between the two countries have 
been built on the principles of mutual benefits and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of each other. The Soviet ec- 
onomic assistance has no strings nor is it used to influence the 
direction of the internal policies of India by laying down 
“conditionalities”. If the Soviet Union helps India to build basic 
and heavy industries, India has found a new and stable market 
in the Soviet Union for its traditional export items such as jute, 
tea, jute articles, coffee, spices, tobacco, skins and leather 
goods. With the industrialisation of the country, India has also 
started exporting manufactured and semi-manufactured goods 
to the Soviet Union, such as pig iron, accumulators and power 
cables, Another new area of India’s exports to the Soviet Union 
1s consumer goods such as hosiery, cotton and woollen fabrics, 
garments, handicrafts, linen and some of the herbal medicines. 
Thus with industrialisation the pattern of the Indo-Soviet 
trade too has started changing. 

There is still another important aspect of Indo-Soviet 
cooperation. Since India is industrialising itself, both Indian 
and Soviet experts, through regular contacts and coordination, 
try to ensure that this development does not take place in a dis- 
proportionate. manner. The Soviet-aided projects are con- 
ceived and implemented in a manner that they are economi- 
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cally linked together and become mutually beneficial 
supplementary enterprises. This has been the motive force be- 
hind all the Soviet gredits to India. The first Soviet-Indian 
agreement of February 2, 1955, which gave a credit of Rs 101.93 
crore was directed to build the first phase of the Bhilai Steel 
Plant. The second Soviet credit worth Rs 93.71 crore of Novem- 
ber 9, 1957, was to be utilised for the construction of the Ranchi 
Heavy Machinery Plant and the Ophthalmological Glass Plant 
in Durgapur, a complex at Korba and the first phase of the 
Neyveli Thermal Power Station. The third Soviet credit of Rs 
14.99 crore was given on May 29, 1959, for the construction of 
the pharmaceutical industry—the Antibiotics Plant at 
Rishikesh, the Synthetic Drugs Plant at Hyderabad and the 
Surgical Plant in Madras. The Fourth Soviet credit of Septem- 
ber 12, 1959, was intended for financing the projects of the 
Third Five-Year Plan, which included some of the on-going 
projects in addition to Thermal Power Stations, construction of 
the Barauni Oil Refinery, Heavy Electrical Equipment Plant at 
Hardwar and praspecting and drilling work for oil and gas. This 
credit was worth Rs 281.14 crore. Till December 10, 1980, the 
Soviet Union had given to India six more credits—Rs 18.75 
crore on September 8, 1959; Rs 93.75 crore on February 21, 
1961; Rs 166.67 crore on January 25, 1956; Rs 250 crore on De- 
cember 10, 1966; Rs 208.25 crore on April 27, 1977; and Rs 520 
crore in December 1980. 

A close look at all these credits makes it abundantly clear 
that they were meant either for building key sectors of econo- 
my or for completing the projects of the Five-Year Plans, 
though steel, coal, oil and power generation received higher 
priority. And these are the industries which have changed the 
face of India’s industrial structure. Here another aspect of this 
economic cooperation also needs to be stressed. While these 
projects were directed to utilise India’s natural resources, they 
were executed in a manner that by harnessing local resources, 
they were to register a steady decline both in the import of cap- 
ital goods and dependence on Soviet experts. The Bhilai Steel 
Plant graphically reflects this approach. During the construc- 
tion of the first phase of the plant, the Indian deliveries ac- 
counted for 10 per cent of the machinery, 23 per cent of the 
metal structures and 7 per cent of the refractory material. 
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While raising the capacity of the plant, 23 per cent of the ma- 
chinery, 43 per cent of the metal structures and 64 per cent of 
the refractory material used were Indian. And for its present 
expansion plans, these deliveries have been raised from 60 to 
100 per cent. 

In recent years a new dimension has been added to Indo- 
Soviet cooperation. In certain areas, projects which are being 
set up will wholly or partly supply their products to the Soviet 
Union, such as preservation of fruit and vegetables plants, 
semi-finished and finished products, chemical plants and 
pharmaceutical preparations. Thus a new type of production 
‘cooperation is being evolved. This naturally will increase the 
volume of Indian exports to the Soviet Union. Still another sig- 
nificant form of Indo-Soviet economic cooperation is that the 
Soviet Union has started placing orders with India for certain 
items for those projects which it is setting up in other 
countries—for example, the order for the manufacture of 
19,000 tonnes of metallurgical and other machinery for pro- 
jects being built in third countries. Though it is just the begin- 
ning of a new phase of cooperation, it is quite promising. 

This shows that new avenues of further expansion of eco- 
nomic cooperation and new forms are already being evolved 
with internal adjustments in the economies of the two coun- 
tries. This new trend of furthering Indo-Soviet economic 
cooperation and elevating it to a new level in qualitative terms 
is also reflected in the new pattern of trade between the two 
countries, 

Economic relations with other countries play an important 
role in the economic development of a country and this aspect 
clearly stands out in the multilateral relations which India has 
developed since.independence both with the capitalist and the 
socialist countries. These relations are always a two-way traf- 
fic in the sense that they have a direct bearning on the internal 
economic policies of the countries concerned. Economic rela- 
ae еца countries can grow on the basis of apprecia- 

9 each other's needs and limitations and have to be linked 
| eed ee the Tespective countries and their 
ее ар 5. es relations, therefore, are subor- 
varie T ds: erm objectives of the two countries and 

\ inated to each other’s needs. 
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Both in quantitative and qualitative terms, Indo-Soviet eco- 
nomic relations have already reached a stage of maturity. The 
rapid expansion of these relations, both in terms of increasing 
trade turn-over and economic assistance which the Soviet 
Union has been consistently giving to India, confirms this con- 
clusion. If seen from this angle, the stronger the economic base 
of the Soviet Union and the greater its pace on the road to 
building a communist society, better would be the prospects 
for India to become more self-reliant and economically inde- 
pendent provided, of course, the path of friendly relations 
chalked out by the two countries continues to be followed vig- 
orously. Conversely, the faster the pace of industrialisation 
and regeneration of the economy of India, easier it would be- 
come for the Soviet Union to buy those goods and commodities 
from India which it needs to fulfil the rising aspirations of its 
war-ravaged economy in а record time of some five years, tak- 
ing to more experienced leaders of the capitalist world by utter 
surprise, it would not have been possible for India to tap anew 
option of economic assistance. On the other hand, if India had 
not undertaken the task of planned economic development un- 
der the stewardship of Jawaharlal Nehru, Indo-Soviet 
cooperation would not have taken the direction which it has. It 
is axiomatic that the far-sighted policies of the Soviet and the 
Indian leaders have been wholly responsible for developing 
and strengthening these relations. 

The experience of the evolution of Indo-Soviet economic re- 
lations has also demonstrated that the existing forms, methods 
of cooperation and division of labour that have emerged over 
the years have not yet exhausted their potentialities. Natural- 
ly, new forms will have to be evolved to further deepen these 
relations and this will depend on a large number of factors, 
both political and economic. This new model of Indo-Soviet 
cooperation for mutually beneficial development has an inter- 
national significance—it shows independence, disarmament 
and peace are closely related factors. 


Private Sector and Soviet Union 


These new forms include cooperation with the Indian private 
sector both in trade and industrial fields. 
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Before we go into this question, it will not be irrelevant to 
point out that in the early fifties, when India embarked on the 
path of industrialisation, contradiction between the Indian 
capitalist class and British and American monopolists started 
unfolding itself. In the initial stages the Birlas and the Modis 
started voicing their resentment against foreign competition. 
Later, the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce submit- 
ted a memorandum, sharply criticising the invasion of foreign 
capital. The reason was that the Indian capitalist class wanted 
to deal with American capitalists on the principle of “parity” 
because without this “there would be too many strings at- 
tached” to foreign аі. Nevertheless, later on some of the Indi- 
an monopolists were tied up in one way or the other with for- 
eign monopolies. In fact, long before these developments 
surfaced themselves, the political leadership of the country, 
farsighted as it was, became vigilant about the penetration of 
the American capital into Indian economy. A new stage in the 
orientation of the Indian capitalists seemed to be developing, 
even before political power was transferred to India. 

. When some of the industrialists started touring the United 
States and Great Britain for economic collaboration, industrial- 
ists like G D Birla who had maintained friendly relations with 
the national leaders such as Mahatma Gandhi, expressed their 
deep concern over these disturbing developments. 

The Indian Chamber of Merchants in the course of a state- 
ment on May 2, 1945 said: “India would prefer to go without in- 
dustrial development rather than allow the creation of New 
East India Companies in this country, which would not only 
jeopardise her economic independence but also would effec- 
tively prevent her from acquiring her political freedom.” 

As a matter of fact, Gandhiji had taken a clear stand on this 
crucial question as early as in 1942. He wrote in the Harijan on 
April 26, 1942: “We know what American aid means. It 
amounts in the end to American influence, if not American 
tule, added to British rule.” 

Thus on the eve of independence itself, aspiration for inde- 
pendent economic growth had assumed a clear shape. 

The disintegration of the single, all-embracing world таг- 


6. Eastern Economist, January 19, 1945. 
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ket, after the Second World War was the most important devel- 
opment in the late forties. It led to further deepening of the gen- 
eral crisis of the world capitalist system. China and East 
European countries broke away from the capitalist system and 
together with the Soviet Union, formed a united and powerful 
socialist camp, confronting the camp of the capitalism. The ec- 
onomic consequences of the existence of two camps were that 
two parallel world markets began developing. It is of interest to 
know that the USA, Great Britain and France themselves con- 
tributed — without perhaps actually desiring to do so—to the 
formation and consolidation of the new, parallel world- 
market. They imposed economic blockade on the Soviet 
Union, China and other socialist countries which did not join 
the ‘Marshall Plan’ system because they wanted to strangle 
these countries economically after the havoc the war had 
played with their economies. But this led to the strengthening 
of the socialist camp based on a new division of labour among 
the socialist countries. As a result, the sphere of influence of 
the major capitalist countries instead of expanding started 
shrinking—a trend which during the last three decades has 
gained a new momentum with the emergence of socialist and 
socialist-oriented countries on the one hand and the extent to 
which former colonies and semi-colonies have liberated them- 
selves, on the other. 

Since the establishment of CMEA in 1949, the economy of 
the socialist countries and the rise in the standard of living of 
the people there has taken place on a scale which has perhaps 
no parallel in history. And it took some of these countries to 
come back to their pre-Second World War level only a couple 
of years. A convincing example of this is provided by the fig- 
ures of increase in the national incomes of these countries dur- 
ing the period 1950-1973. In the USSR, national income rose 6.3 
times, in Romania 8.2 times, in Bulgaria 7.4 times, in Czecho- 
slovakia 3.7 times, in Poland 4.9 times, in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic 4.7 times and in Hungary 3.7 times. As a result 
the share of national income of the CMEA countries in the 
world rose to 25 per cent in 1973 as against 15 per cent in 1950. 

The picture of rapid advance of the socialist countries and 
their mutual cooperation on the principle of equality gave 
enough reasons for serious thought to the Indian people and 
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their leaders. It was a picture which inevitably aroused unfa- 
vourable comparison with the stagnating economy of the capi- 
talist countries. It was a picture which held out glowing hope 
and confidence for the rapid advance of India by entering into 
economic cooperation with the socialist countries, particularly 
with the Soviet Union. 

It appears that the Soviet assistance to China and the way it 
was set on the path of industrialisation was being watched 
closely by the policy makers of our country, though it is anoth- 
er matter, that in the mid-sixties, Sino-Soviet economic 
cooperation received a serious setback. The Soviet Union de- 
livered to the Chinese Peoples' Republic industrial equipment 
of great value of industrial enterprises and power stations, raw 
and industrial materials, locomotives, wagons and rails for 
railway transport, tractors, harvester-combines and other agri- 
cultural machinery. These deliveries prómoted rapid restora- 
tion and development of Chinese industry and agriculture and 
consequently spurred the economic progress of the Chinese 
Peoples' Republic. In an interview concerning the results of 
Sino-Soviet trade in 1950, the then Chief of Trade Department 
plate Ministry of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, Lig Hai-yun 
said: 

“The development of trade relations between China and the 
USSR during the past year was one of the most important fac- 
tors in the rapid restoration of our country’s economy. Trade 
between China and the Soviet Union is giving us in the eco- 
nomic construction of our country. In trade between the Chi- 
nese Peoples’ Republic and the Soviet Union the price of all 
goods are arrived at on the principle of equality and mutual 
advantage....As a result of the development of trade with the 
Soviet Union our position in the international trade have been 
strengthened and the initiative in trade with the capitalist 
countries is now in our hands.” 

However, the main problem which India faced after it be- 
came independent was that in its endeavour to overcome colo- 
nial backwardness, it found that there was serious shortage of 
productive capital, industrial machinery, spare parts, industri- 
үа, Гы etc. То solve this problem, it needed for- 
pm { in the initial period, India mainly depended on 

stern capitalist countries, particularly on Great Britain 
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and the United States, for such aid. It would be a lopsided as- 
sessment to ignore the fact that the foreign private capital too 
had played an important role in the industrial development of 
India. The total sum of foreign private capital invested in India, 
according to the Reserve Bank reports, was Rs 5,664 million at 
the end of 1960 as against Rs 2,558 million in 1948. 

It was in the midst of this process that Indian capitalists 
started exploring the possibilities of economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. Initially 
this trend was confined to trade relations but slowly though 
surely it started expanding in the industrial sector also. Now 
this trend has surfaced itself more distinctly. 

A FICCI delegation led by K G Khosla visited the Soviet 
Union in the middle of May, 1984, to identify machine tools 
which Indian industry in the private sector could profitably 
import from the Soviet Union. It came to the conclusion that it 
could import machine tools of larger sizes and of more sophisti- 
cated nature from the Soviet Union. The delegation came to 
the conclusion that the level of design and manufacturing ca- 
pability in the Soviet Union was of high standard and new 
technologies available in other parts of the world were being 
used.” 

It is significant to mention here that engineering goods con- 
tribute 13.5 per cent of USSR’s imports from India (in 1983) as 
against nil import of engineering goods from India in the year 
1965.8 

Nevertheless, at the present stage of development of eco- 
nomic relations between India and the Soviet Union, most of 
the industrial joint ventures so far have taken place between 
public sector units of the two countries. India has allowed 
nearly 9076 industrial collaboration agreements with a num- 
ber of countries. By and large, these agreements have been 
with the private sector in India in diversified fields. The share 
of the Soviet Union in such agreements with private sector 
does not reflect that this trend has grown.® 


7. К. С. Khosla, Paper on Indo-Soviel Economic Cooperation in Seminar on 2 
and 3 January 1986, 

8. Harshavadairi J. Shah, ibid. 

9. Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry (FICCI) unpublished docu- 
menl, p. 15. 
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A large number of leading Indian industrialists have been 
visiting the Soviet Union to explore the possibilities of joint 
ventures. But on the whole this trend is still at the exploratory 
stage. Though it is too early to hazard a guess about the pros- 
pects of the Soviet Union’s economic cooperation with the In- 
dian private sector, one thing is certain that “orderly develop- 
ment and progress can take place only in an atmosphere of 
peace, harmony and cooperation. Political freedom and eco- 
nomic progress are inseparable”.*° Both India and the Soviet 
Union have a common stand on this basic problem before the 
world, though it may be projected differently. But even more 
important than this understanding of the two countries is that 
both are fighting for preservation of peace and for averting a 
nuclear war. 

India and the Soviet Union have also repeatedly pointing out 
that aggravation of political tensions in the world only compli- 
cates the efforts for a solution to the problems of world econo- 
my which is already deteriorating. For most of the developing 
countries this results in a slower rate of economic growth, a 
bigger deficit in balance of payments and reduction in incomes 
from exports because of a rising wave of protectionism in the 
Western countries. This in turn imposes serious restrictions on 
the growth of productive forces in general. India knows to her 
cost the many implications of this bitter experience. Seen 
against this background, the entire process of the evolution of 
Indo-Soviet economic relations is, in reality, an extension and 
elaboration of the concept of peaceful co-existence through 
meaningful cooperation in the economic field. Further exten- 
sion of this economic cooperation will strengthen in still larger 
measures the efforts for restructuring international economic 
order for the simple reason that this cooperation offers a new 
model to the international community for a profitable 
application. 

i Peaceful co-existence is a political course to which both In- 
dia and the Soviet Union are committed. But there is some- 
thing more to it. The updated programme of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has clearly defined its policy towards 
newly free countries. The Programme has stated: 


4( бекине Declardiion af the New Delhi Nan-Alioned Summit. 
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Relations between the Soviel Union and newly free coun- 
tries have demonstrated that there also exists a realistic basis 
for co-operation with those young stales that are following the 

capitalist road of development. That means a common interest 
in safeguarding peace, strengthening international securily 
and ending the arms race. Thal means а sharpening contradic- 
tion between the interests of the peoples and the imperialist 
policy of imposing diktat and expansion. That means an under- 
| standing by young slales of the fact that political and economic 
ties with the Soviel Union help to strengthen their independ- 
ence. However different the newly free countries may be from 
one another and whatever road they follow, their peoples 
share a common desire lo develop independently, and lo run 
their affairs without foreign interference. The Soviel Union is 
fully in solidarily with them. The CPSU does not doubt that it 
is the sacred right of the newly free countries to decide their 
own destinies and lo choose their own lype of social system." 
This is nol only the reiteration of the principle of Peaceful co- 
existence. The CPSU has further enriched this concept and 
| given it a new content. 
| IL is on this edifice thal Indo-Soviel relations have been de- 
veloping over the last nearly four decades and now in the last 
two decades of the present century, they are poised for an en- 
tirely new stage and that loo in all spheres—political, econom- 
ic and cultural. This friendly alliance between the biggest so- 
A cialist country and the biggest non-aligned country is not only 
in the interests of the peoples of the two countries but is also a 
guarantee for a beteer future for mankind. 


11. Party Programme: XXVII Congress of the CPSU, New Delhi, p. 308-309. 
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